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INTRODUCTION. 



This Convxntiok of the Friends of Hohb 
IkDvstrt, ef Reciprocal Foreign Comweipe, a 
S«und and Stable Currency, and generally of ^m«- 1 
riean interests, throughout the countiy, asiembled 
in pursuaace of a call by the Centn^ Comniittee 
of the Primary United Statei and NewYorift State 
Home Leaguof ) with the appio^ and eoopera- 
ti«& of tb» sumevoui Aasdliary Asioeiations in 
jnaiiy other States of the Unimi. Tha ddep and 
widely spread interest which httd evwywhero been 
mamfested upon these subjects, and the great Im- 
portaaee of concentrating the wishes and experi- 
mental knowledge of the people, with the yiew 
. more effectually to promote the interests of Ame- 
rican Labor, will be deemed, by candid and patri- 
otic minds, satisfactoiy reasons for the convoca- 
lion of this coaTention. That the call was cheer- 
fully and promptly responded to, is apparent from 
the fact that Eleven hundred delegates were duly 
appointed to attend the deliberations of the Con- 
Tontion, though but a minority of that number were 
in attendance. The great distance at which very 
many were delegated, and the peculiarly de- 
pressed state of business, and especially among 
those most deeply interested in the objects of the 
Convention, were also a sufficient reason for the ab. 
sence of many of the Delegates. Still, the assemblage 
comprised several hundreds of the most inteUigent 
of our countrymen; from Pennsylvania, Ohio, De- 
laware, Maryland, Massachusetts, New-York, New- 
Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode-Island, Vermont, 
Maine, New-Hampshire, lUinois, Michigan, etc., 
and the commimications from various parts of the 
country, accompanying the credentials, were stri- 
kingly illustrative of the spirit which prevailed at 
the large meetings of the people at which the de- 
legates were appointed. 

The proceedings of the Convention were cha- 
racterized by greater ability, efficiency, and har- 
mony than probably has been witnessed at any 
similar meeting in our country ; and it has there- 
fcre justly been remarked, that more business was 
transacted in the four days of its session than in 
the four months session of some Legislative bo- 
dies. In evidence of this, it is simply necessary 
to refer to the reports and proceedings accompa 
nying this notice ; nor do these embrace all of the 
statistics, or any part ckf the valuable information 
conununicated vevhally, in the able addresses, 
and etherwise, to the Convention. 
'Those convoking the^ Convention had provided 



for its accommodation the largest and most con- 
venient building in this city, and they furdier, pro- 
vided for the use of the vai^ous Qommitteeft,:am- 
ple and weU-fumished vooms at the Astor House, 
Carlton House, American Institatd, and Welling- 
ton Hotel, tbp three first of whidi, it is due to the 
liberal and pmUic spirited propristoara to say were 
gratuitously proffisred' Ae Committee for' thot above 
purpose. ladeed,^ the whote arrangements were 
calculated to ensii^ die best interests of the Con- 
vention. It is only necessary to add that the par- 
Haibentary order preserved by the Chair, the 
promptness and effieiency with which the business 
was transacted, and the good feeling and interest 
which prevailed throughout the session, were sig- 
nally satisfactory to the members, and fortunate in 
their results. 

After the adjournment of the Convention, the 
several Committees met at the American Institute 
and appointed, pursuant to a vote of the Conven- 
tion, one er more of their numbers to proceed to 
Washington in behalf of the objects ef the Con- 
vention, on, or before, the 21st inst. The dele*^ 
gates there appointed were as follows : 
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At a subsequent meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee, it was resolved, agreeably to a vote ef the 
Convention referring its several documents and 
proceedings to the Committee for preparation and 
publication, that the Secretary, Mr. Chapin, be 
instructed to take charge of, prepare and super- 
vise the publication of said documents and pa- 
pers, and that 5,000 copies of the same be pub- 
lished. 

N. B. Several of the reports, unfinished, or re- 
ferred back, by request, to the Committees, wen 
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not in readinass for this rolume ; that apon 
A^cultuie, in partic1l]u^ is expected to be an ex- 
tended and important report. 

A list of the delegates, which weuld occupy 
seme eight columns of this rolume, and the pro- 
ceedings of the many Home Leagues and meetings 
throughout the country, by which they were ap- 
pointed, it has been bought unnecessary to publish 
in detail, as the required space would be more 
usefully devoted to ^ b<isiiieis of the convention. 

The Central Coanitt^ wbold avail thems^ves 
ef die occasion to s4y , that it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the great American interests ad vacated 
by the numerous patriotio laseciatioiAs, and indeed 
by the great body of their industrioas eounttyraen, 
that they preserve their oifanisattons, and perse^ 
vare in their laodible olijecu toseeme protection to 
their industry and to establiih mpm effectually a 
home policy. And, whatever may be the present 
coarse of legislation on these vital interesu, it is | 
net mere true that " eternal vigilance is the price J 



of our liberties," than that it is the only safegnaid 
and assurance of the preservatien of our ri^ts and 
of the protection of honest industry. It has long 
beea seen, andb forcibly illustrated by the follow- 
log reports, that we are successfully to sustain 
these principles and objects against the action and 
deeply rooted interests and influence from abroad, 
with local and party prejudices and prepossessions 
at heme, only by constant vigilance and devoted 
patriotism. The friends of home iodustzy, and of 
patriotic measures, are therefore called on to main- 
tain at all times the great laboring and ever na- 
tioml inlSMSts tuc which alone we are associated. 
In October Mxt we shall again be called together 
in forthera»oe of dieie poiposes and prine^»les ; 
and it is cenfidently hoped, that iki the mMUHtea, 
they will be k#pt alivei as aparo flame on the al- 
tar of our common country, insuring us with in- 
creasmg zeal, until we sImU then meet aadar Mill 
more auspicious drcumstaaoes. 
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HOME INDUSTRY CONVENTION. 

First t^wKjH 8eMi«n. 

BROAD^VAT TABSRSf ACt<E. 

City or N£w«York, April 5, 1842. 

The National Home Industry Conva^ntion^in 
puraoance of PabHc Notice issued by the " Cen- 
tral Cpmmittee" of the Home I^eague, cohvejied 
this day at 11 o*clocH» A. M. 
•■ Thm CosretttioD was called to order by Joseph 
Blunt; Esq., of New-York, on whose motion the 
Hon. HxNRT Shaw, of Massachusetts, was ap- 
pointed Chainaioi,. and L. D. Chapin, of New- 
York, Secretary. 

It was then voted that the Secretary announce 
the samiM of the several Stote<i, and that ^e 
Delegates from the States, as called, fise in 
their places, in evidence of the States represented 
in Convention. It was further voted that the De- 
legates he requested to hat:d in to the Secretary^ 
their names, and the credentials by which they 
were constituted members of the Convention. ' 

On motion, it was resdfved that a Committee, 
•consisting of two members from each State repre- 
sented in Convention^ be appointed to report per- 
manent, officers of the Convention, and that the 
•delegates from each State nominate two of their 
mmiber as members of that Committee. The 
Committee thus appointed consisted of Messrs. 
Kendrick, of IVia^ | <3rinBell* and Tafl, of Massa- 
' chiiietts ; NeweH and Jackson, of khode-Island ; 
Fishisr and Ripley, of Connecticut ; Doolittle and 
Button, of Yen^tit ? Schenck and Hart, of New- 
York ; Kinsey and Miller, of New Jersey ; Denny 
and Maxwell, of Pennsylvania; Thompson and 
McCaibe, of DeUwkre ; R. E. Little, of Illinois ; 
and J. A. White, ef Michigan ; who thereupon re* 
tired in pursuance of di«ir duties. 

During the absence of this Committee, the 
<?onveiiti9n Was most ably addressed by nume- 
rous gentleman, of the Convention on various 
important subjects connected with the intd^ests 
which heul called them together. The meraoriai 
to Congress of those engaged in the Whale Fishc(- 
ry, was also read, communicating much valuable 
statistical information. 

The Caaunittee having returned to the Conven- 
tion, reputed, through their Chairman, the Hon* 
Mr. Deanyt of Pomiiylvania, ai fbHows : 

**lte8olved,iTY\9X the appointment of a President, 
«n^ of one Yice^President from each of the States 
represented in this Convention, aad four Secreta- 
r%8, be recommenced for the due organization of 
the Convention. 



Resolved J unanimously, that the following- 
gentlemen be prepoaed as suitable persons to fill 
the several offices of the Convention, viz. : 

F&rPrendent: 
Gen. JAMES XALLMADGE of New-Ydrk. 
Vice Presidents t 
Gen. Robertson Hall, of Vermont. 
Hon. HxifRT .Shaw, of Massachusetts. 
Stanford Newell, of Rhode Island. 
Thomas K. Brace, of Connecticut. 
Stephen Warren, of New-York. 
Harmar Den net, of Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Mahlon Dickebjson, of New-Jersey. 
Hon. Judge Howard, of Maryland. 
Robert E. Little, of HUnoi*. 
A. J. White, of Michigan. 
Robert McCaibe, of Delaware. . 

Secretaries. 
L. D. C«AFin, of N. Y. , 

Stephen CoireiR, of N. J. 
H. D. Maxwell, of Pa. 
Wh. O. Bartlktt, of Massa. 
ResBlpedf That the President be authorized to 
fill die vacancies in the numlwr of Vioe-Presidents, 
from the Delegates, as the representatives of other 
States respectively appear." 

The above uominatiens being submitted to a 
vote of the Convention, they were unanimously 
elected its officers. 

The President, on taking the Chitir, addressed 
the Convention, in acknowledgment of obligations, 
and with signal force and ability, ppon various 
topics meriting the attention of that body. 

On motion of Mr. Drinker, of New York, it was 
unanimously voted that the deliberations of the 
Convention be opened by prayer. The President 
thereupon invited to the desk the Rev. Mr.Choules, 
of New York, , who fervently addressed the Su» 
preme Being. 

Dr. Fisher, ef Va., offered the following res<^a- 
tion, which was adopted :— 

. ^* Resolved, that a cemmittee of one from each 
State be appointed, whose duty it shall be to bring* 
forward business in suitaUe fimnfor theeonsider- 
ation^aiid action of this Convoetiaai— enabraein||> 
agricultare, commeree, mamtfkitiQres, the mechan- 
ic ar^ and the labor of the country." 

The men^^ers of this committee having been 
notninated by the Convention, were duly appointed, 
as foflows :— 

fAmsn, Denny, of Pennsylvania ; Grinnell, of 
Mastaehasetts; Cliittenden, x>f Vermont ; Ripley, 
of Connecticut; Norton, of New York; Hodges, 
of Rhode Island; Godwin, of New Jersey; Thomp- 
son, of Delaware; White, of Michigan; Banks, 
of Kentucky; Fisher, of Virgmia. 

On motion of Mr. Mapes, of Ne*r York, the 
" Central Committee" of the Home League was 
added to the above committee. 

It was then voted that this committee be in* 
structed to report sub-committeei, to make distinct 
reports on the several subjects they may recom- 
mend for the consideration of the Convontion- 
Tho l^resident, then, on motion^ was inttrueted 
to invite gentlemen in attendance from other 
States, and whoinay not have been formally^dele- 
gated, to take seats in the Convention. 
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It was farther voted that a committee be ap- 
pointed to propose rules for the government ol 
^is Convention. Whereupon the Chair appointed 
Messrs. Drinker, Shaw, and Clark that com- 
mittee. 

It was then voted dial/ when this Convention 
a^oums, it be a4Jounie4 to mept in this building 
to-morrow at nine o'clock, .A. M. Whereupon 
the Convention a djourned. 

Crrv OR Nbw York, April 6,1842. 
The National Home Industry Convention as- 
sembled this day at nine o'clock, A. M., agree- 
ably to adjournment. 

The Convention having been called to order by 
the Chair, the Secretary read the prc^eedings erf 
die previous day; when, on motion, the report 
was duly approved by the Convention. 

Mr. Drinker, from the Committee appointed to 
report rules of government for the Convention, 
submitted the report of the committee, which, on 
motion, was accented, and the rules were unani- 
mously adopted— as fellows :•— 

^' The Comnuttse appointed to present rules for 
the govemmeAt of the Convention of the Frid^kids 
of Home Industry respectfully repoitr— > 

1st. That the journal of the proceedings 1» 
read. 

2d.> That the President call for reports of com- 
mittees. ^ * j 
3d, That all motions or questions be decided by I 
a majority of the Convjention. j 
4th. That no ren^rks relative to the pi^ttcal 
pai^ties of the day, or of a party character, be en- 
tertained. 

5tii. That no member speak more than twice 

on any question without leave of the Convention. 

6th. That in all other proceedings, the Conven- 

vention he governed by the tisual Parliamen- 

tarv rules." 

Delegates not jn attendance on the cftll of the 
States on the preceding day were requested by the 
Chair to preschit their credentials, When many 
who had since arrived in the city were duly quali- 
fied and took their seats in the Convention. 

Hon. Mr. Denny, j&'om the committee of one 
from eaeh State refhreseated in Convehtion, ap- 
pointed to bring forward buiifiass tn form for the 
consideration of the Convention, reported the pro- 
Q^eding9 of that comofiSttee ; the various subjects 
deemed to be necessary for the action of the Con- 
vention, and the seveial appropriate sub-commit- 
tees, in part, appointed to report thereupon. The 
report having been, read, the subjects and their 
committees were severally considered, and, after 
some amendnients^ approved of, and other mem- 
bers added by the Convention to the committees 
not yet full. The report was then, on motion, re- 
ferred to the committee for completion. The com« 
mittees constituted were as follows : — 

1. On the subject «f Agriculture, as afiecfied 
by the legislation of other countries, and the Pro- 
tection of American Labor: 



3. On Papei^ and the Manufhetures thereof: 
Mcam. John Campbell, Wm. Sichbaom, J. J. Ifapes. • 

4. On Salt and the Fisheries: 
Memn. J. Arnold of Musi., voA IMS. 0reea. 

5. On Mineral Productions of the United' 
States other than Iron and the Manufactures 
thereof: 
Ji^*' ^"- ^' Crocker, J. P. Simpton, R. P. Hwt, Ives^ 

6. On Wool and Woolen Goods : 

MeMiTi. Herory Sha w, Pefcw a Schenck, Marphy, Haven, 

CWttcndep, O. M. Tlbbcttf of Troy, J. X. Ratbbone of Al' 

buYr J. Peimof Cayuga, 81 Beach of Masi., D. CK^Uogg, 

Kirty, and W. Deforest. ^" 

7. On Cotton and Silk Manufactures : 

McttTB. Shwjpcrd, Gen.^ A Godwin, N. H. Craift A^ 
Hbdg«, A»tk Dnrhwn, Alex. Wakhrs. HolbrookTwrn. 
& J^^?^®XS- ^ ^»- Bnmes, J. A. Underwoo*!, Gen. 
Nettleton of Spdngfield. Mass. 



8. On Glass and Earthen Ware : 
Mean. HendeEioa, T. B. Wakaman, Edward C«ok. J<k 

seph ?orter of N. J., and T. H. wEtoey. 

9. On Ready-made Clotlitng : 

> ^®**^^ ®* Baker, Caleb Lee of Pa., mndPrentiis ofR, I^ 

' 10. On Leather and Manufactures of Leather : 

Ifeisfs. AmphiUce of Man:, Cox ofTmy, Gao. c. Davir 

ot Man., Jona. Trotter of N. Y., Joseph Hunt, and Joseplt 

SDllt)l. 

11. On Flax, Hemp, and the ManujGwtures 
thereof: 

Mesmi WttL T. Banks, Jphn Traven, T. B. If akcraan. 

12. On Sugar and ^ygasr Refining : 

^ews. J. J, Mapes,J. W. Thompson, DeL, Geo. A Chan- 
«ier» Wm, A. Cox. 

13. On Bonnets, Hats and te Msnu£pctiire« of 
Straw, Palm Leaf, &c. 

Messrt. E. Clark, W. A. P. Sproat, of R. I. 

14. On Soap and Candles ^ 
Mr. W. A. Colgate. 

15. On Bi'ushes, Bellows and Combs : 

Messrs. John G. McMarraa^, C^ C. Havejk fexenscdl L» 
C. Ives of dt. Halt, H.'Ca5» Cook andHoward^^ 

16. On Buttons and Phis : / 

Messrs. Edward Cook, N. Y. John L Qowles, T. Slaenai* 

17. On Mechanic Arts not enumerated: 

* ^^?^ -l- J^'^'^^P^J^' Axidteyn of Patterson, K. Jl 

18. On the General Interest of MannfactAnes, 
the Labor of the Country and the necessity of Pro-» 
tecti4»n : 

Howard, Vt bewail. 



lenofN.Y. 

2. On Iron and Coal and the Manufactures of 
Iron : 

Messrt. S. OaUey, P. Wpley. Hon. Wm.Winiii«.Winstew, 
ff^'2^^ Jf*-» *?!TOy' ^ '• «*rt, J. GardDerftyereon of 
N. J., KeUoggjjpr. Howe, pwigbt of Ct, C. B. Barton of U 
^•^iBfTgen^TTaak of Mass., <S)Ye^ Ba|xien,B. i^crif^ J 



„ ©reelty, N.T.,a. B. 

R. I. aj^ H. D. Maxwell, Pa. 

Id. On the Influence which Protection will haveJ 
on the General Interests of the Country : 
Meslrs. C. C. Hav^ S. Wanen, Q. B. Howard. 

20. To Memorialize Congress, requesting that 
in medif^ng the Tariff, a Preamble be adopted, 
similair tothatofira^: - • 

Messrs. J. Blunt. A^ Chandler, C Jackson. 

21. Oh the relations of Protection to the Cur- 
reiicy? , . 

Messrs Bacon, Wake^uw, Sproat, Tibbets, «. Shaw 
Beach of Conn. 

22. On the subject of Jewehy s 

T ^ ^^^9y^ ^ I^dsoa, McPadden, J. M. Ward, of R. I.,. 
J. jE. Hyde, 

23. On J'in&nce and the Expenses of the Con* 
vention : 
^JjLj&odwin, W. W. Drinker, M^E Thompson, A.. 

24. On Resolutions : 
rS*"' ^ Deany, R. P. Hart, Haven, J. M\ Thompson, 

25. On Duties on Foreign Goods sold at Auction :. 
Messrs. Drinker, Hart, Starkweather. 

26. On tht> Sale of Eoreign Goods by Aoctimi: 
Messrs. D. Miller, H. Norton, J. Bloat, and J. C. Staik-, 

A motion to add to the subjeds eteoMMted i»- 
the above report that of " The Pix>duction and 
Consumption of the Precious Metals,'^ after some 
4ebate, was lost. 

A motion bein|^ made, thdt the several commit.. ' 
tees appointed to report upon the' subjects sub^ 
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nitted for the consideration of the Conventioit. be 
requested to retire during the session of the Qon- 
vention, for the purpose of discharging their du- 
ties, a debate sprung up which resulted in a modi- 
fication of the motion, and the committacis were 
thereupon allowed leave so to retire during^ the 
session. ' 

The President intimating the absence of Stephen 
Warren, Esq., one of the Vice-Presidents, and his 
inability to be present daring the Convention, 
nominated Hon. George M. Tlbbitts, of the same 
place, who thereupon was unanimously appointed 
one o( the Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. Denny, from the Cemmittee on Business, 
before-mentiened, farther reported a series of re- 
solutions, whieh were discrussed at length by seve- 
ral gentlemen of the CoAveation. Messrs. Mapes, 
of New-York^ aad Stewart, of Utica, addressed 
the Conventioa upon the general ebjecti of the 
Convention, and the interests involved in its deli- 
berations, with much ability and effisct. The qnes* 
tion then being taken on the- resolutions, separate- 
ly, the first four, and the seventh, were unaiii^ 
mously adopted, and the others, after seme farther 
debate, were laid on the table. The resohltions 
adopted were as follows : 

1. Resotved, That the depreaied state of the ^grienltDnil, 
Mannfactoring^ and Commercial inteirstfl of the wh<^ coon* 
try calls leadly for the interpontioo of the General Oovem- 
ment, the oaly power which can constitQtiouaUy adopt and 
carry OQt meacares, now absolateiy necessary for the relief 
oftbepeonle. 

SL Reiol :ements and pro- 

tective Le lod the stranaous 

efforts by A the American 

Market, h ild of protectkm 

should be rer. no matter in 

what dept npied. 

3. Rtwl Med condition of 

the Natia; ' several of the 

States, pn :oDgre88 for the 

adegnal« ; >«ntry, givtee to 

It hfe, vigi ) among the best 

means of ] id restoring to a 

sonnd con le United States. 

i. RmoI lent is on the !!»• 

telligence rmanence of ouf 

tree hwtii be labor of the 

cpontrybt illy protected— 

that oar It >f responsibility 

ofmaintal uced to the de- 

graded an< classes throagh- 

oattherei 

Mr. Tibbits here sMbmitted a resolution, which 
was refeored to the above Committee on Busi- 
ness. 

The 7th Resolution was then refen-ed to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

7. Resolved, That a ware^honsing system for the bonding 
of Goods on American Aecoont exclusively may be jodi- 
eions, hot a general bonding nrstem giving similar advan- 
tages to importers of goods on foreign aceoont, woald be an 
evasion of me Cash dahr system and an ii^Jary te American 
Commerce and if one Indastiy . 

The Secretaries, on motion, were requested to 
make out a list of the Comnxttees, and- the rooms 
to which they ard to be respectively assigned. 

The Secretary, • Mr. Cha|iin, here presented to 
the Convention, from Mr. Aycrjgg, recently from 
Washington, the late report of the Chairman on 
Manufactures of the United States House of Re- 
presentatives. 

The>Chairman of the Finances Committee, Mr. 
Godwin, of New- Jersey, asked leave of the Chair 
to ctiU die attention of that Committee to a meet- 
ing immediately after adjournment. 

Whereupon, Mr. Stewart, of Utica, moved that 
each member of the Convention pay $1, in part 
payment of the various expenses incurred by the 
Convention, and for other purposes, in carrying 



out its objects, which motion was unanimously 
agreed te. The Seeretaxy was, thereupon, re- 
quiBsted to receive the amount thus paid in. 

The Business Committee reported the following 
resolutioa which was adopted: 

/{evolved; That protection to the labor and capital of tbis> 
connlry, and the acqaisition of reciprocal beaefits Aom 
foreign commerce, riiould I>e provided for by laws of Con- 
gress rather than by trea^ supolations. 

On motion, it was then voted, that when thi» 
Convention adjourn, it be adjourned to meet uk 
morrow morning at this place, and at 10 o'clock,. 
A. M* And thereupon the Convention' adjourned. 



(NEW-ToaK, April 7, IM2L 

Trs National Home Industry Convention as- 
sembled this day, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. On the call of the Convention to 
order, by the Chair, the Secretary read the ]»x>^ 
ceedings of the previous day's sessior, and his re^ 
port was approved. 

Mr. Denny, from the Committee on Business,, 
moved the appointment of a Conunittee on the 
subject ef Books, and submitted the names of the 
gentlemen selected to conipose that Committee, 
The motion wa? adopted, and the committee ap- 
pointed, as follows ; Messrs. Lockwood, Chapw, 
Van Orden and Wakem|in. 

The subject of reports being in order, Mr; 
Mapes,'frem the Committee on ** Sugar tuid Su- 
gar Refining " submitted at length a report en 
those subjects, which was, on motion,., accepted. 

Mr. Blunt, from the Committee appointed to 
It "ze Congress, calling for the use by that 

hi 8 modification ef the Tariff of Dudes, o^ 

tl ible to the Reyepue Act of the 4ih <^ 

Ji !, reported such memorial ; which, being 

si lended, was agreed to and adopted* 

kley, from the Committee on " Iron and 
C the Manufactures of Iron," proposed 

d] n of the subject submitted to the Com- 

m lereupon Messis. Kellogg, Oakley, Fish-^ 

w, and Ripley, reported on the import- 
ant branches. of those subjects. The reports were* 

erally and unanimously agreed to. 

On motion, Messrs. Whiting,. Napier, Neken^ 
Hand Milies were added to the Committee on Bon- 
ets. Hats, and the Manufactures ef Straw, Palm 
Leaf, &c. 

Hon. Mr. Shaw, from the Committee on " Wool 
and Woollen Goods,," submitted a report on those 
subjects, which having been read, ^%s, by request 
of the Chairman, referred back to die Committee tch 
be transcribed under their direction. 

It was then voted ^hat t^ several Committees 
have leave to prepare their reporu, if desired, for 
publication. 

Mr, Drinker, from the Committee on " Foreign 
Goodf sold at Auction, and Frauds on the Reve- 
nue," reported at length ; when, a slight amendment 
.having been suggested by Mr. Schenek, the report 
waji referred back to the Committee for reconside- 
ration, with leave to report on a subsequent day. > 

The Business Committee reported tmrough their 
Chairman, a resolution that a Committee be rais^ 
ed on the subjeeU ef Philosophical and Chemiclsl 
Apparatus, and submitted the names of Judge 
White, Col. C. J. Clark,. Dr. Fisher, A. D. Fry 
and Isaac Edge, as that Committee. The retolu* 
don was adopted, and the above Committee ap^ 
pointed. 
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Mr« Horace Greeley, firomUie Committee to 
whom bad been assigaed the duty to report on 
^' the Greaerol Intereatt of Mannfaotqres, the La- 
bor ef the CquD^ry, and the necessity of Projec- 
tion/' submitted the report of that CoMmittee, 
which was accepted. 

Mr. C. C. Haven, from the Committee on "The 
Influence which protection ta Home Labor and 
reciprocal Commerce with Forei§^ Nations, will 
have on the g^eneral InteresU of the Country^" re* 
ported. Whereupon, some remarks being iinde as 
to the meaning of eertain clausesin tke report, it 
was, on motion, temporarily recommitted for ex* 
planation^andsubse^ently reported |md agreed to. 

Dr. J. Thompson, from the Business Committee, 
c^lad up for considecation the 8tk resolution sub- 
mitted by the Committee, and laid on ^ tabl^on 
ifae previous, day, and as now amended by the 
the Conunittee. After some spirited rensarks this 
resi^ution was adopted, as follows : < 

S. Ite9oh>edj That it is hersby reeommeaded to the frieDds 
^American Indiutry througboat the JStates, the more ^ec- 
toally to eacoarage and protest HomeFmdTictR bu4 Aoines- 
tic JMDSQ9^ture8,.that iadividaals as w^ as lamilies aiid«oai* 
moolties, should consome and wear» as far as practicable, 
American Goods, vkI the proJncts of their own soll> labor 
and skill , in pfeferenee to those of forsign prodootion, espe- 
ciilly tlipse of countries which tfifuse ns r^prooai Oom* 
mercial retatlens. 

On in6tion, by consent of the Finance Commit- 
tee,' it was voted ^at the assessment of $1 on each 
iidember be increased to $5, with the view to ena- 
ble the Committees to publish their reports, and for 
«th^ expenses of the ConventioB. 

A report hating been submitted on the subjeet 
•of plate, saddlery and hardware, it was referred to 
che Committee -oti Iron and its manufactures. 

The President here remarked, that an impiie- 
^OB having prevailed that the merchants were hos- 
tile to the object of this Convention, he was hap- 
•pj t0 correct the drror by assuring the Cotrvemion 
that he felt authorised to say that they were gener- 
ally and zealously with us in feeling and sentiment. 

The Chair further stated, that Messrs. Pavid 
F«lt, and Boardman and Hart, of this city, had 
j^etfomsly presented the Convention, its paper, 
ink stands and other stationery of domestic mami- 
ftctitre, when, * on motion, it was voted that the 
thanks of the Convention be ]»resented to those 
jentlemea. The Cdnvention then adjourned, to 
meet the next day at 10 ^'clock, A. l(f. ' 



■' V«anii IHs9'« 

New York, April 8, 1842L 

The Home Industry Conveution assembled this 
^dsy at ten o'clodt, A.M. ^ 

Order having been oalltod by the President, the 
Secretary read €ab proceedings of the previous 
^dajr's eesnon, when, after a slight amendment, the 
lecords were, on motion, approved. 

The Business Committee submitted a reeolu- 
tion, tiiat a Committee of threto be appointed for 
the 'pmrposd of receiving pecuniary aid, in puiblish- 
iag the documents and proceedings of theConven- 
tioa, which was adc^ted, and the Committee 
«p|ioibted. 

■ The President submitted to the Cettvention a 
<HHiiBiaMcation from Ex-Govemor Kent, of Maine, 
whereupon it wds voted diat the same be duly no-, 
tieeA -on the records of ^e Convention. 

fltt, Joseph Grinnell; of Mass., from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, reported on that subject. 
The Mport, on the suggestion of the Chair, was 
temporarily re-committed 



Messrs. Cook and Wood, from the Committee 
on Buttons and Pins, repbrted, and their report was 
adoptee! . 

The Secretary, Mr. ]$f axwell, read the report of 
the Committee on Combs,' which was likewise 
adopted. 

The President here alluded, in some forcible 
and pertinent remarks, to the mulUpUcatioif of 
labor by British machinerj', and the ^consequent 
disadvantages of American mechanics in compet- 
ing with foreign manufactures- , 

Dr. Fisher, of Va., from the Committee on Phi- 
losophical and Chemical Apparatus^ reported, 
and tVe report was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the Hqport from the Comh 
raiuee oki the subjeet of Leather^ and die manufac- 
ture of Leather, which was acoe^pced. 

Hon. Mr. Denny, of Penn<, made a report, in parr, 
on the subject of Agricaltiire, accompanied by ok- 
plaoatofy remarks, whicb werelbHowed by those of 
several members of the Conventiott. The k«port 
having been aceqpted, it was voted that thoCTom' 
mittee have leave to report more at large at a 'sub- 
sequent day. 

The report from the Committee on Commerce 
having been sligfa^y amended, in conformity witk 
various suggestions, wm again presented and unani- 
mously approved. 

Mr. Shepard, of Mass., from the Com^tteron 
Cotton and Silk, and goods manufactured of these 
materials, reported on the first branch oi these sub- 
jecu. A report on the latter branch was subse- 
quently handed in, bat not read. 

Mr. Arnold, of Mass., from the Committee on the 
WhaJe Fisheiy, Salt, jbc., reported, and the report 
wasacc^ted. An accompanying report was iianded 
in fay the same ^entlemait on the Cod Fishery. 

Mr. Bacon, of N^w York, from the Committee 
on Currency, %fBC., rexMnrted on that subject, and 
th^ report was accepted. A supplementary re- 
port was presented by Mr. Treadwell, which was 
also aooepted. 

Mr, Clark, of N^w York, from llie Committee 
on Hats, Caps, Bonnets, &c., reported, and the 
report was accepted. 

Reports on the Mechanic Arts, not enumerated, 
on Ready-made Clothing, and on Silk, &c., were 
severally htoded in, but the reading of tliem was 
dispensed with, the ConV^tion being about to 
adjdutn. 

The Committee on Glass and Earthenware also 
reported, and asked the rc^-commitnient of the re- 
port for tbe purpose of enlargement, which 
was granted. 

Mr. Hskveto, rfrom the Business Committee, re- 
ported a resolution ef soma length on tie subject 
of the Public Lands, whioh, aft«r discussion, was 
laid on the table. * 

The SecreUuT, Mr. Chimin, h've stated, on being 

legatW' 

e#.and 
u^ die 

WP*»- 
it that 

fve at- 
^rinted 
Butials, 
irances 
ing the 
meetings at which the delegates had been ap- 
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pointed, in the varions States from which they. 
Wd been delegated. 

\ On motion, it was voted that the supplementary 
report on the subject of currency be re-considered. 
It was then moved that it lie on tlie table, which 
wa« carried. 

Mr. Bartlett, of Mass., one of the Secretaries, 
oflfbred the following resolution, which was passed 
unanimously :— 

'' Reselvcdj that we recommend to our friends 
in aH parts of the country, to hold mass meetings 
for the expression of public sentiment on the sub- 
ject of protection to American labor.'* 

Dr. Fisher, of Va., offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted : — 

*' Resolvedf that the several committees which 
have, in accordance with their duties, reported to 
diis Convention, be requested to appoint one of 
their number to constitute a general committee for 
the purpose of arranging the several reports for 
publication, if they deem it advisable ; and, also, 
that said general committee be requested to pro- 
ceed to Washington city, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting the statistics embodied in said reports to 
die appropriate committees of Congress.'' 

On motion of Gen. Godwin, of N. J., it was 
unanimously 

** Resolved, that this Convention approves of 
the formation of the Home League, conf tituted by 
the Convention held in October last, which was 
authorized to convoke an Annual Convention, to 
be held sometime during the Fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute in New York, and that the mensbers 
of this Cevention are desired to aid in getting up 
toch a Cenvendon in October ^ext, from all the 
yarious sections of the country ; and for that pur- 
pose, each individual present is desired to use his 
exertions to have Heme Leagues formed in evexy 
district of the country where his influence extends; 
and that the committee representing the Primary 
League be requested to cause early and extensive 
notice to be given of the Convention to meet as 
aforesaid." 

It was then moved that the reports submitted 
to this Convention, together with the various pro- 
ceedings thereof, be committed to the Secretaiy, 
Mr. Chappi; that he be iaitructed to prepare 
then, and that they be published under his supers 
▼ision. The Secretary declining to assume all the 
responsibility proposed, moved to ^uaend the mo- 
tion, by first referring them to the *' Central Com- 
mittee" of the U. S. Home League. The motien, 
then, as amended, was unanimously passed. 

On motion of Mr. Oakloy, of N. J., it was uup 
nimously voted, that the thanks of this Convention 
be given to the President, and the otlier officers oC 
Ihis Convention. 

The Chair responded to this vote in a brief but 
eloquent manner. 

The Contention then adjourned. 

LOBINO CHAPIN. W. T. 
Pa. STEPHEN CONOBR, N. J. 
HBNRir D. MAXWELL. Penn. 
WJM. O. BARTLBTT, Miss. 
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It is probably not vaknown to the minority of 
this Convention that, in pursuance of public notice 
and of arrangements made by the American Insti- 
tute of the city of New-York, a Convention ef the 



friends of Home Induftiy and generally of Ameri- 
can interests was convened in this city, on the 
16th of October last. The proceedings of that Con- 
vention, though pubHsbcd in the public papers and 
issued in a cireular form by a^itanding or " Central 
Committee" daly appointed by the Convention, 
may require to be briefly recapitulated en this oc- 
casion, as the basis of the present Convention. 

That Convention was organized by the appoint- 
ment of Gen. James Tabnaidge, of the city of New 
York, as President. Hon. Mahlon Dwkerson, of 
New Jersey ; J. Brewster, Esq., of Connecticut ; 
Judge Harwood, of Mitrylaud, and George Field, 
Esq., of Flerida, as Vice Presidents. Lerlng D. 
Cbapin of New York, Melvin Copeland of Conaec 
ticut and L. A. Sykes of New Jeraey, as Secreta- 
ries. 

There were duly represented at this Convention 
$€veiUeen States and Territories, by a delegation 
consisting of one hundred and ninety-four members. 

The Convention, after preliminary traasactions, 
then unanimously resolved itself into *' Thk Homb 
LiAOtfE ; for the protection oi American Labor 
and the promotion of retiprocal Commerced 

A plan of business having been submitted to the 
Convention, by a committee appointed for that 
purpose, a series of Resolutions was reported and 
unanimoufly adopted, expressive of the views 
and olsjecta ef The Home League. A committee 
of one from each State and Territory represented 
in cenyentien, was thereupon appointed, " to report 
a plan of organization for The Home League, a- 
dapted to states and counties," and designed as a 
permanent and efficient organization, to carry out 
the objects and national interests for which the 
Convention had been called. This committee sub- 
sequently reported the following Preamble^ Con- 
stUuHon and Central Committee ; which, upon due 
delibereuoB, were unanimously approved and 
adopted. 

*^ IFAcreM, The Agricukaral, Commercial Man- 
ufacturing, and Financial interesu of the people ef 
the Vnited States^ may be promoted by the acca- 
mnlatioa and diffusion effects in relation to them, 
by means of an Association extending through, and 
embracing all classes and departments of society ; 
therefore the undersigned do adopt as follows : 
THE CONSTITUTION. 

Article Ist. Tliis Association shall be denomina- 
ted "The Heme League for the Protection of 
American Lubur, and the Premotion ef Reciprocal 
Commerce." 

Art. 2. Any persons subscribing to this Censti- 
totien and paying into its Treasury the sum of one 
dollar anniudly, or at any one time the sum of five 
doUars, shall be a member of this League, and en- 
titled to all its benefits and privileges. 

Art. 3. The officers of the League ^hall be a 
President md four Vice-Presidents, a Correspond- 
ing and Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, and a 
Coitral Committee of twelve, to be chosen annual- 
ly by the members as directed in the by-laws,and the 
Presidents ef the State branches shall be ex-officio 
Tice-Presidents of the Home League. 

Art. 4. In each State the League shall form a 
Ceatrd Association to promote the dbjecu of the 
League, with auxiliary branches in the principal 
towns and cennties, and at each annual meeting 
delegates are to be appointed to attend at the an- 
noalmeeting of the Heme League. 
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Alt. 5. Th« 0tat«d AiuiUa] w o oing of Uie AttO' 
cUtton shall be hi the eity of New York, dhiriog 
the Fair of the American Imtitute, when itix>ffi- 
cen anil Central Comnttttee shall he chosen hy a 
mijerity of ▼oters present. 

Art. 6. By-la w« for the governnent of the 
League ^all be eaaoted by^iespectiv« Associa- 
tions for theiT own govemmeot. 

The committee farther reperted the organisation 
of the Central Committee^ as fellows; whereapon 
the members were duly elected by the Convention 
fot the ensuing year ; 

CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 
J, Blunt, C. C. Haven, Gen. A. Chandler* Geo. 
Bacon, New York: R. H. Prayn, Albany; Joseph 
Burden, Troy ; CoL Charles S. -Moigaa, Rtoh- 
mond, Va.; Melvin Copeland, Conn.; Be^araia 
F. Reeves, Philadelphia; Samael W. Lawrence, 
Boston, Mass.; William B. Kioney, New Jersey ; 
George B. Holmes, Providence^ R. I. 
I. Travers, of N. Y., Corresponding Secretary. 
L. P.CHAPiNyof N. Y., Recording Secretary. 
William G. Lambert, New York, Treasuier. 
The Heme Leagae thereafter proceeded to dis- 
cuss at length the various interests connected with, 
and the important objecu to be accomiplished, by 
its organization, more especially in behalf of the 
industrial classes of eur countrymen ; and also to 
pass resolutions in pursuance of the principle 
adopted ai the sense of tha Convention. A Ceaa- 
nittee was then appointed to addresa the pablio 
at a subsequent day, on the leading interests em- 
braced by the deliberations and cpnclusioas of the 
Meeting. After further discussion, and the Com- 
munication of much importaat information by the 
numerous Delegates prasent, the Ceaventioa ad- 
journed. 

(A more particular record of the proceedings of 
this Convention will be found ia the Secretary's 
Report, issued in a Circular form by the " Cental 
Committee.'') 

The Committee, to which had been referred the 
subject of an Address to the public, duly repor- 
ted ; and the Address has since been published, 
and spread before the public in a pamphlet form. 

Il conformity with the duties with which the 
Central Committee were deemed to be charged by 
tbeir appointment, they have proceeded ad interim 
to call and to promote the organization of State 
and other AuxiUaiy Assodatioas in Various parts 
of the eovntry ; and it has been wf di the liveliest 
feelingfl of pleasure that they have vritnessed their 
efforts crowned with unexpected success. In the 
discharge of these duties, it should be the special 
service of the Committed to acknowledge thmr ob- 
^gations to the noble and important sud and ce- 
operatioa of the New York State Home League, 
whose zealous and talented mendiers have contri- 
buted so largely to the success which has char- 
acterized the dissemination of our priaciplai, bodi 
here and abroad. 

This large and ancient AssociatioB completed 
its organizntion on the 23d December laatr by the 
adoption of a Censtitutioiif and the appaintaMat, 
among iu other officers, of fiftv-eight Yice-Fiesir 
dents, or one for each county m this Staite, With 
instructions to aid ia the fermatioa of anzilia^ 
county and town Home Leagues. NuBMfOos 
large and efficient auxiliary Assooiatians have tinM 
been formed in very many of the oouaties, towns, 
and cities in the State of New York, all deaigBad 



expressly ** for the protection of Aaiarican labor 
and the promotion of reciprocal commerce.'' 

It might seem needless to add, in this plaao, 
timt these Associations among the producing elasa- 
es of eur fellow citizens, whose interests have thu» 
been consulted by a free and honest interchange af 
sentiment, regardless alike of party distinctioDa 
and ef local interests, have been productive of the 
greatest good, in awakeniac the attention ef tha 
people to existing evils, and to their legitimate re- 
medies. 

It is with ne less pleasure that the Committae 
and the friends of domestic interests geaerallyf are 
enabled to Mate, that Auxiliarv, State, County apd 
Town Home Leagues have been formed for the 
same great national purposes, throughout the coan- 
try— in the Southern and Western, as well as in- 
the Middle and £astem States. 

This fact is deemed to be the most certain aiidit 
flattering evidence of the favorable decision ef the 
people upon the principles advocated by the Hoaiie- 
League ; that the people have become aroufod to 
a sense of what constitutes their true and penoA- 
hent iaterasts, and that without adequate eacoifr- 
agement to home iadustry — a svstem of self-pro- 
tection and of settled financial policy, based on thia 
all important interest — we look m vain for indi- 
vidual or national prosperity. Nor can it he un- 
worthy of special congratulation that our coantnr-^ 
men of the South are becoming, as is seen by daily^ 
evidences and for clearly established reasons, pro- 
foundly sensible of the important truth, that their 
best and permanent interest are intimately and 
necessarily identi§ed with those of the North an4 
West. 

In the farther exercise of what thev deemed to 
be a duty at this crisis of our industrial and nation- 
al affairs, and for the single purpose of forther pror 
mottng the geoeral good,the Central Committee have 
called this Convention by the following circular : 
NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
At a meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Home League, held at the American Institutet iB 
the eity of New York, on the 19th day of January^ 
1842, the following preambia and resolutions wer^ 
unaldnMNisly adopted : 

Wk^rtmSf It is ilniversaBv conceded that a re- 
adjustment of the tariff should be made before Ju- 
ly next ; and whereas, the efforts of those opposed 
to any diaerimiitation in favor of American Indusr 
ay have hitherto been effectual in preventing any 
pi«per inqairy by a committee of Congress for the 
purpose M laying before that body authentic infor- 
mation as to the effect of stich duties upon domes- 
tic industry and the interests ef the country; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved^ That the fHepds of American Indas- 
try and Itedprocal Commerce, aad the supporterc 
of Home InteresU, be requested to meet in Na- 
tional Convention, in the city of New York, on 
Tuesday, the 5th day of April next, at II o'clock^ 
A. M., to furnish information and devise measurea 
which shall tend to protect exiating interests, and 
to secure in future the labar and enterprise of the 
country^ from theruiaaHarefiaQUof *oval <"#**** 
ai^kras axpeiiaaifts at ^hKMe, aad )^0s1|S;t1^^«' 
tion abroao. 

Rewohied, That the respective branches of tha, 
Hoaie liMigue ia the several States^ together with 
all- aspriealtural, mechanical, manufacturing, com-, 
marclal, and internal improvement associatioaa 
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throughoat tke eomtry, be requetted^to collect aad 
Cruumit, througfa their didegatet, to tlM CoaveB- 
lioii, mil tiQch authentic informatioD at shall illiit- 
trate the neeettity of promotiag and lustaining 
Ameriean Interestt. 

Signed, JOSEPH BLUNT, 

ADONIRAM CHANDLER, 
C. C. HAVEN, 
JOHN TRAVERS, 
L. D. CHAPIN, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 
JAMES C. FISHER. 
The Committee addretied a circular to editors 
and publishers in various parts of the country, ac- 
eompanied by the above netlae, aaking their oo> 
operation in giving publicity to the call for the 
Cfonventien ; yet, from local and party prejudices, 
the call has been very limited in comparison with 
the importance of the occasion. The N. Y. State 
Heme League has followed up and sustained this 
call, and the duties dev^ving, as a consequence, 
upon the Committee, with a ceal and patriotism 
neriting the prake sind gratitude of every fidend of 
the country. By iu weeldy and crowded meet- 
ings, at which have been ditcussed with signal 
ability, not only by our own citizens but by visi- 
tants from many other Slates the, giwkt interesto 
involved in our national legislation upon home po- 
licy, it has widely diffused informatien, and inspir- 
ed an increasing confidence in the justice and im-^ 
portance of our cause. 

Cemmunhsatiena have been received fr«m Auxil- 
iary Associations, from numerous branches of in- 
dustry, and from distinguished friends of home in- 
teresu, transmitting much valuable statistical in- 
formation. Ner has the League failed to furnish 
others with such data, in all instances where it 
might prove useful, oi^ aid the deliberations of 
those interested in the prospective measure of a 
tariff of duties. The several committees have zea- 
lously and promptly discharged thtir oftentimes 
arduous duties ; and, their reports and inquiries 
have been at various times spread before the pub- 
lic. All interrogatories, propounded by delibera- 
tive bodies, have likewise been as carefully an- 
swered, as the sources of information have per- 
mitted. And, in this connection, it sbouldbe sta> 
ted, that it was a paramount object in the call of 
this Convention, to elicit, by a free interchange of 
opinion and of facts among our countrymen, such 
information touching this subject as might aid the 
American people in arriving at safe conclusions, 
and in enabling their congressional representatives 
to execute their wilL 

These subjects and transactions, (minute re- 
cords of which have been kept) still continue to 
engage the attention of the Home League, the 
Committees, and Auxiliary Associations, more 
than 01U hundred ef which have already been 
fiyrmed in various sections of the country. And 
iuch will, hereaftor, constitute the duties imposed 
upon them, not only by the constitutions which 
they have adopted, but by^a deep sense of the 
•bligations they ewe their country at thii crisis, 
by a solenw ootavictioa of the necessity of action 
by the people, and a consciousness efthepurfty 
and singleilesa of their motives. The demon of 
party spirit has never been suffered, for a moment, 
t6 invade their halls of deliberation, nor have sec- 
tional or partizan interests been allowed to obtrude 
thamselvat i»to debate, or to warp die condusions 



to which they have arrived. The patriotic of all 
parties, and from every section of the land, have 
at all times, been invited to unite in their investi- 
gations, for the single purpose of premodng the 
puUic good. 

And it has been widi no common pleasure that 
they have firoad sueh equally interested in discuss- 
ing '' protection te American labor and ^e esta- 
blishment of reeiproecU commerce." Regardless, 
alike, ef the puny shafU of politicians and the 
prejudices of the selfish, they have pursued their 
inquiries and deliberations,- as they set out, for the 
sole purpose ef arriving at truth, and with a fear- 
less and honest intenSon of executing its man- 
dates. In this, they have the proud satisfaction 
to say, that they have been sustained and borne for- 
ward by the concurrent force of popular o|^ion 
and the united efforts of the people, in a manner 
neither anticipated by us nor appreciated by our 
opponenu. So wide-spread and overwhelming, 
even now, is that opinion, that we hazard nothing 
in saying, that should the people's repreaentattvea 
longer fnwrepresent their interestt and demands, 
iuek repreientativti will seen have the singular 
distinction, if such they cevet, of standing ** so- 
lemnly eminent and alone." The people have, 
indeed, emphatically ^ken; and their voice, 
new reverberating from the east to the west and 
from the north to the south^ is heard in no equivo- 
cal echoes firom the national halls at Washington. 
Justice demands, on this occasion, frem Uie 
committee, and from every friend of Home indus- 
try, an expression of obUgatien to the Awieriean 
iMtUuie of New-York, for itt e£Bcient and disinte- 
rested efforu, at all times, for the promotion* of 
American interestt, anfl especially at this time, for 
the signal servioe gratuitously rendered the Home 
League, in fumishuig itt ample and accommoda- 
ting haUs for the meetings and the transactions of 
the various other interestt of the friends of Ame- 
rican industry; in addition to theTgreat associate 
objectt for which the insutution has been so long 
and so honorably distinguished. 

With these general remarks in reference to what 
has been done at this point of our country ; and, 
without alluding to the details of btisiness and sta- 
tistical inquiry, which nmy, in due order of time 
and place, subserve the interestt of this Conven- 
tion,^ — ^with an earnest desire te hear from the nu- 
merous ddegatts in attendance from other sections 
of our land ; — to listen to and be instructed by 
their eoltected wisdom, and to note their delibera- 
tions and conclusions for the benefit of ethers— the 
committee, with those aiding in calling this Con- 
vention, beg leave, most respectfully, to sul^mit to 
their pleasure the further proceedings of this Con- 
vention. It has been to commune with you, gen- 
tlemen, en a great, and now^peculiarly-interesting 
question of national policy and of neee$9ity ; to 
concentrate the practical knowledge and embody 
the wishes of the American people on the vital in- 
terestt of protection to their industry, and the es- 
tabll^ment of a reciprocal foreign commerce, that 
your deliberative wisdom hasb^en invoked on this 
occasion. And now, gentlemen, yielding to your 
wishes and better judgment in all thmgs, the 
blessings of Heaven are entreated qn your delibe- 
ratioqs. LORING D. CHAP^>}, Secretary. 
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Mr. J. BttNT, from the committee appointed to 
coDtidertbe lubject of a Preamble to the new Ta- 
riff Att, similar to that'prefixed to the Act of 1789, 

xeported the following Memorial : 

T»the Honorahli the Senate and House of Re- 

fresetUativea of the UniUdStateSy in Congress 

iusembled : 

Tour memoriaKsta Tttpectftilly repreteat, that 
previous to the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United Slates, the jealousy of the States and a de- 
■ire to aitract to lAieir ports aa undue pordoa of 
goods imported for general ooasamptton, prevented 
the estia>KshllR)nt of any general policy; and the 
American ifeailcet was left open to the inBux of fo- 
T^gn goo^, and the whole country was thus flood- 
ed with European manufactures, breaking down 
the Attierican workman aad exhausting the coun- 
tiy df Us currency, in payment for articles, which, if 
produced by domestic industry, might have been 
pail for by those productions of our soil, the impois> 
tatioa o( which frem the United States was prohibi- 
ted by the commercial regulatieasof Europe. 

That the prostrate conditioaof the country un- 
der this unequal system-^prohibition and monopoly 
on one side, and free trade on the other — ^had pro- 
duced a general conviction of the necessity of cre- 
ating some adequate power to reaiedy the evil ; 
aad the result of this conviction was the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States, which, it 
caanot be denied by any conversant with our his- 
tory, was finrned with the express design of crea- 
ting a governinent to regulate the commerce and 
protect the ind«8>tTy of the country. With this 
view the distiaig^hed men who framed the Con- 
stitution, and eiln were selected upon iu adoption 
by their fellow^ltizens to organize the Government, 
a» the very first atep toward the re-establishmeat ef 
prosperity., proposed a system of duties on import- 
ed goods. On the 8th of April, 1789, the oath to 
support the constitation was administered to Con- 
gress, and immediately after the House was thus 
oigaaiee^ and witii this solemn promise fr«sh in 
their ninds, these wise and patriotic men resolved 
themselves into a Committee of the Whole on Uie 
state of the Union. Mr. Madison then introduced 
Ids prepositions to levy certain duties on imported 
goods Bs the flrst and most important business for 
their consideration. Out of diese propositions, af- 
tiria discussion which lasted nearly three months, 
VIM framed the first revenue act of the United 
States. The preamble to this Act Ss in the follow* 
i^gwords : ^* Whereas, it is necessary for tiie s«p- 
p9St of Government, for the discharge of the debu 
ef the United States, and the encouragement aad 
protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on 

goods, vrares and merchandizes imported.'' 
B 



This is the secoad act passed by Congress^ andft 
imaoedlately foUews the a«t prescribiAg the oath oC 
office to be administered to th(Ke appointed to the 
executioa of the new Ga^niment. It would be diffi- 
calt to conceive of any contemporaneous censtructien 
of the constitution entitied to more weight than one- 
given under such circumstances, when the motives 
that led to the: adoption of that instrnment were still 
operating upon the community, and the men who 
had borne so active a part in forming the govem- 
ment,were the very persons selected to administer it. 
This law was approved by George Washington, on 
the 4th of July, 1789, the anniversary ef our na- 
tion, which was again signalized by a public act, 
destiaed to render us still more independent of Eu- 
rope, aad to confer on the coantry substantial bles- 
sings, scarcely inferior to those obtained by the 
Revolution. After so striking a contemperatieeu»~ 
construction of the national charter, and after the^ 
experience of half a century of the unexampled be- 
nefits realized by the country from the encour- 
agement afforded by this policy to domestic indas- 
try, it was scarcely to have been expected, that 
any doubts could be entertained as to the power of 
Congress to promote American manufactures by 
discriminating duties, or to pass laws of a. retalia- 
tory character with the view of curtailing the mar- 
ket of those nations who shut their ports against 
the most important productions of the United 
States. 

It would seem, however, that the beneficial re- 
sults of the exercise of the powers entrusted to the 
General Government, instead of producing a uni- 
versal conviction of the propriety of conferring on 
it such authority, had produced a jealousy ef ita 
exercise, which, emboldened by success, has at last 
ventured to question its constitutionality. It is high 
time, tiiat this spirit should be put down, and these 
affected doubts met by a prompt and decisive as- 
sertion of constitutional authority. 

Already has the country suffered enough from 
the war of abstractions upon its practical iaterests ; 
and its present suffering condition demands that 
we should recur to the practical lessons of wisdom 
and patriotism set us by our revnlutionary ances- 
tors. By departing firom those ancient land> marks, 
and deserting the sound policy adopted at the for- 
mation of the Government, for the abstract theory 
of free trade, the country has been placed in aeon* 
dition not unlike its situation under the old confe* 
deration ; and this, ooavention eamesUy soUoits, 
that Congress will indicate ita determination t» 
assert and vindicate the constitutional authority of 
the government, by adopting as a j^amble to,<he 
Revenue Act, now befiore Congfeas, the pteaifibla 
te the Act of July 4, 1789. 

NavTori, JfrilB, 190, 



J. 9L1 
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KEPORT ON AUCTION SALES AND 
FRAUDS ON THE REVENUE. 

[Brought in bj W. W. Drutkbr, of N. T.] 

The Committee upon the question of a '^ Duty 
on Auction Sales of all Foreign Goods, and 
Frauds upon the Revenue/* 

That two of the present CemBiittee were ap- 
pointed by the New- York State Home League to 
make a report to that body, which with some 
modificatioDB, Ihej heg leaye to fobmit to this 
Convention. 

If this qucftioii had reference merely to revenue 
for the General Government, a duty upon Auction 
Sales wouljd be objectionable as interfering with 
State Legislation already exercised for that pur- 
pose. There are, however, other considerations 
involved, the operation and effect of which are so 
intimately connected with, and promotive of dis- 
aster to the manufacturing, trading, and coromer- 
^al interests, and of the country at lai^e, that 
heatation on the part of Congress would, in the 
opini )ii of your Committee, be a virtual surrender 
of the principles of self-preservation. 

In order to form a correct estimate of the rela- 
tion and intimate connection existing between the 
auction sales of foreign goods, excessive importa- 
tions, and the facility by which,through this medium, 
-^ioffii^ interests are sustained to the prejadiee of 
^ur own, it becomes necesMty to *how the present 
<30ndition of our foreign trade, Aild the mode in 
which it is conducted in the city of New-Tork, as 
the great commercial emporium of the country. 

By information furnished by the Collector of 
this port, it appears that of the entire amount of 
importations as entered at the Custom-House, 

65 per cent from England, on English account 

35 " " ' " on American. 

S3 per cent, firam France on French account. 

17 " " " American; 

And from all other countries (China excepted) the 
proportion in favor of foreign importations upon 
foreign account, is the saoM as those from France, 
^nz t eighty-three per cent. 

The imports during the year 
1840, which were less than any 
year since 1832, amounted to $107,141,519 

Of this amount 53 per cent. 
43ame in free, er 57,196.206 

Xeaviog a balance paying daty of $49,945,315 
. Ic is estimated that two-thirds 
^ the whole revenue from the 
Customs is ccUected in the port 
of New-York. If so, the amount 
•f imports would be $33,296,876 

Upen which foreign interests 
are subjecred to a duty upon $24,541,022 56 

lAnd American 14,870,913 44 

'• Bot« the foreign imports, free of 
^uty, $42 325 180 96 

And. die American, 14,870,913 04 

The aggregate in favor of foreign interests is 
^^M^stventy^our per cent, to twentp-six. 



Tour committee are aware that the meroaniala 
and trading community of the city of New-York 
have been chaiged with overtrading, and running 
themselves and the country in debt by excessive 
importations and inordinate speculation. But the 
fact that these importations are in the bands of 
and controled by foreigners, representing foreign 
interesu, located in the city for this very purpose, 
has not been so well understood, and through 
whom, and by whom, the market is inundated 
with foreign goods, in which they are principally- 
facilitated by the mode of sale by anction, while 
frem the peculiar character of our commercial r»- 
gulatieas and the absence of iudicious discrimina- 
tion, the singular anomaly is presented of our own 
citizens being driven out of a most important 
branch of business by the supierior advantages ex- 
tended to those of foreign governments. 

That this may be deeriy seen, it is only neces* 
sary to advert to the fact, that these agenu are 
either connected with, or interested in, fore^n 
manufacturing interests. So far as Great Britain 
is concerned, there may be a fow American Com- 
mission Houses engaged in her manufocturing in- 
terests as agenu, Irat themigority are aliens. With 
France and Germany, nearly, if not all, are subjects 
of foreign governments, exempt from taxation, mi- 
litary and jury duty ; many of them not even occu- 
pying warehouses, having the right of action in our 
highest judicial tribunal, which by our constitution 
is denied to citizens residing in the same state. 
Without attachment to our free institutions or re- 
spect for our laws, they net only yield no equiva- 
lent for the superiority thus enjoyed over our own 
citiaens, but are ever most active in efforts to influ- 
ence the passage of laws in ear national councils 
favorable to their own interesu and of those they 
represent, or to defeat measures protective of our 
own. Identified with the commerce of the coun- 
try, swarming in all the avenues of the great com- 
mercial emporium of the Union, the very atmos- 
phere of public opinion, where it is of all other pla- 
ces most calculated to have weight and influence, is 
poisoned by the false theories of free trade, indus* 
triously promulgated by the public press, a majority 
of which, it is well known, are controled by foreign 
influence in this city. The position these foreign 
agenU occupy enables them to take every advan- 
tage of the enterprise and labor of our manufoc- 
turers. And when the American manufacturer 
can reap any advantage in the introduction of new 
and cheap fabrics, the products of his skill and la- 
bor, he finds the market inundated by a foreign 
artwle, made in exact imitation, even to the very 
marks and numbers, and stamped with the name^ 
(but of inferior quality) ; or if an American impor- 
ter sends his orders to England, the same convey- 
ance that brings his goods will also bring much 
larger quantities, frequently of inferior quality, but 
also similar in appearance ; and before the Ameri- 
can importer can dispose of his goods, (for 
which he. has paid the English manufacturer a 
large profit) those on foreign account are forced 
into market through the auctions. TheT>ttrchaser» 
donot detect thediflference. and as they can be sold 
far below the cost to the American Importer, and 
are passed through the Custom House at a muck 
lower invoice price, by which a further advantage 
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is gained in the dutieii ; the consequence is, eur own 
importers are driToa out of market, and the mono- 
poly thrown into the hands of the foreign agents in 
the interest of the foreign manufacturer. 

It is plain in these operations to diseem the far- 
seeing and unvarying politics of England. Daring 
<mT Colonial eecwtenoev her iron hand erushed every 
attempt at manvftctuiing en the part of the coto- 
nisu. As Lord Chatham remarked, '' he would not 
have the Americans to make a hob^ail,*^ and in 
Parliament it was also said **norm razor U shave 
their beards." When we became independent as 
a nation, she inundated us with her manufaetored 
goods for the purpose of preTeating our ewn from 
rising inc e existence. After the war of 18 12, Pre- 
sident Adams in a letter te a gentleman of Provi- 
dence, remarked, **he wondered why so much expe- 
rience has not taught usmore caution. The Bri- 
tish Manvfcicturers and Merchants immediately 
after the peace dig gorged upon us all their stores 
'Of merchandize and manufactures^ not only 
ufithout profit, but at a certain loss for a timet 
with the express purpose of annihilating and ru- 
ining all our manufacturers.** This has been her 
pelicy, never for a moment abandoned — a pelicy 
which has been seconded by our own course of 
▼ascilating legislation upon the Tariff— with her, 
steady, uniform and unalterable protection, by 
which alone the permanent interest of any country 
can be sustained— with us, at one time giving, by 
a high rate of duty, unhealthy action and specula 
tive competition to our manufacturing interests ; 
nt another, unnatural and ruinous depression by a 
Teduction, by which means England has ever been 
enabled to dustain her own policy and preserve an 
advantage which a more cextain and permanent 
Byttem of le^slation upon our part would have 
prevented. The consequence is, that not onljf 
England, but other European nations, following in 
her wake, are enabled to inundate and overstock 
oar markets with their own manufactured goods, 
and supply us also with subjects of their own go- 
nremments to usurp the business occupations of our 
own citizens to all the manufacturing interests of 
Europe, but especially France and England. Ours 
is the moot important market in the world. The 
manufacturers in the latter especially are well 
aware, after supplying the foreign demand at 
hamOf there is no place where they can dispose so 
Toadily of their surplus stock as in this market, or 
so speedily realise the avails, by the facilities af> 
forded them through the medium of the auction 
sales. «A simple illustration will serve to show Ihe 
reason ^ese goods are permitted to be sold at such 
incredibly lew prices frequently as to give rise to 
the opinion that operations so apparently ruinous 
in their resahs, could not be repeated or continued. 
A manufacturer in England makes, for example, 
geods te the amount of $100,000, and sells of this 
ammxnt te supply Che foreign and home demand 
$90,000 at a pront or ten per cent ; bis profits are 
^oonsequently in his surplus stock, or $10,000 re- 
msdaiog. It would be far better for him to burn 
these goods than to force a sale at a depreciated 
price at home. He therefore sends them to our 
marketi to be forced on us through the medium of 
the auctions, and, by a parity of reasoning probably 
■calcalates, that our dealers here will net permit them 
te be sold at such sacrifices as will interfere with 
th^ trade. But at all events be is the gainer, 
eyen if the geods are sold at less than half pricd^ 



er at any price shost of a total loss. In this opera- 
tion too, with the geneml laxity of morals in re- 
spect to avoiding the payment of duties, he justi- 
fies himself in invoicing these goods far below the 
cost of manufacture ; the shipping freight and 
other expenses are also taken into account, and 
hence the cost as put down in his invoices to be 
passed through the Custom House, will be far be- 
low any price at which they could be purchased 
at the place of manufacture. For this reason, if 
there were none others of equal weight, it is just 
that the injury and wrong inflicted upon the Ame- 
rican importer and dealer, and the lost* of revenue, 
should be met by a duty upon the only medium 
through which these foreigners are thus enabled to 
operate so injuriously upon the interests of eur 
own manufacturers and upon all fair and legitimate 
trade, which it is the duty of our government te 
protect. 

It is true, that the advocates of Free Trade, as 
it is called, assert that the consumer is benefitted, 
in that he obtains his goods at low prices. This 
seems plausible enough upon the surface. It 
would be easy, however, to show, were it in place 
here, that no prices, however low, or cheap, as it 
is termed, is advantageous, unless you put it in the 
power of the consumer, by encouraging and fairly 
protecting him in his legitimate business or pur- 
suits, to obtain by his skUl, labor and industry, the 
means of purchase. In the case of these goods, 
they are not required by the law of supply and de- - 
mand ; the depreciation in demand is the result of 
an overstock and forced sales, bearing upon a mar- 
ket already well supplied; and the effect is to depre- 
ciate the market price, by which the fair profits ef 
the dealers are not only affected, but they cause loss- 
es and reductions, by which many are prostrated 
in their business. Again, in our mixed currency, 
resting upon a specie basis, when our imports ex- 
ceed our exports, the surplus takes from this ba- 
sis, and produces contractions in eur paper circu- 
lating medium, by the withdrawal of those facili- 
ties from the avenues of business, upon which the 
community are at all times more or less depen- 
dant, and by making money, as it is termed, 
scarce, causes a further reduction and depreciation 
in prices. The merchants and others iu business or 
trade, to meet their engagements, are compelled 
te eff<>r and sell their property at a sacrifice ; and 
thus confusion and loss of confidence is created, and 
difficulties accelerated, involving all classes in one 
common disaster. 

Your Committee are aware that the best protec- 
tion against these evils rests in the proper regula- 
tion or correction of our paper credit system of do- 
ing business, which rests mainly in our banking in- 
stitutions ; and in respect to foreign importations, 
to which the auction system is a most powerful 
auxiliary ; the one furnishing the paper circulating - 
medium, and the other acting upon it. When 
through the medium of the first, the volume of our 
currency is increased, prices of all descriptions of 
property rise; importations will then be forced up- 
on us, even in the face of a high uriff; and until 
the undertow sets in, produced in the end by im- 
porting more than we export, every thing appears 
prosperous. The advantage derived by foreigners, 
in these importadons, is as manifest as the ii^ury 
inflicted upon the interests ef the country, because 
they receive all balances in their favor, not by aa 
exchange of equiyalenU; but in specie, the great 
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basis npen which our paper currency rests, produ- 
cing the results before referred to. In effect, they 
draw off the basis of values, aad for which we re- 
ceive their manufactured goods or products, which 
in respect to those of cotton, while we furnish them 
with the raw material, they return it upon us with 
the addition ef from two to three hundred per cent, 
of their labor. 

t But the connection of the auction system with 
that of the banking, in facilitating and promoting 
these operations, may readily be determined. For- 
^n goods are iisually sold upon a credit of six 
months to the purchasers. The credit enhances 
the price. The auctioneer receives endorsed notes, 
vid being himself a capitalist, with the addition of 
hia own name he is enabled the mere readily toob- 
t^ the money for such paper, either from the 
hjanks, or from capitalists who keep cheir funds de- 
posited in these inBtitutions for operations of this 
nature; l^ which means the auctioneer is enabled 
to cash the sales made on account of the foreign 
importers, a few days after they are made. Now, 
as our bank paper, which is money with us, will 
not answer for remittances to Europe, in all cases 
where the balance of trade is against us, the spe- 
cie is drawn from the vaults of the banks, which 
bearing little proportion to the amount of their pa- 
per issues, they commence at once the process of 
curtailment in those facilities afforded to the com- 
munity, and upon which, as before remarked, so 
much dq>ends. 

It will thus be perceived how far the auction 
system is promotive of difiiculty, in its operation, 
as the medium affording the greatest facility for 
the certain, speedy and almost unlimited disposi- 
tion of foreign goods ; and that, too, without risk 
in the crediu given in their sale. So well is this 
system understood in Europe-^o accurate is their 
knowledge of our markets and systems of doing 
businese-^so well do they understand our generiU 
eagerness to buy cheap, that very large quantities 
of goods are manufactured ejcpressly for our auc- 
tion sales. Inferior in fabric, defective in manu- 
facture, defective in appearance, worthless to 
he consumer and made, like Pindar*s razors, to 
sell — they not only injure our manufacturers, 
while they give employment to the operatives 
abroad at our expense, but they are passed 
through our Custom House at prices so far 
below the supposed cost of manufacture, or at 
which they can be purchased abroad, as to justify 
the belief that as gross frauds are practised upon 
the revenue as upon the consumer. 

Time was when a large and nsspectable number 
of our own citizens were engaged in the importa- 
tion of French goods. Now there are bat jive 
American houses engaged to any extent in the 
trade ; all the rest, numbering some three or four 
h'lndred, including Swiss and German, are 
foreigners. Competition is out of the question, 
iinc^ these goods are invoiced at prices lar below 
those at which they can be purchased for cash at the 
plaeeof manufacture or exportation. Instances 
ar9 of daily occurrence where these attempts to 
pasa them through our Custom House are made, 
a»d though not in all cases successful, yet there is 
no doubt existing that the firaud, as a general thing, 
la more er less connived at Now, whether the 
manuft^turer invoices his goods at the actual cest 
•f maauibctqie . without profits, or £iir below the 
ital value or price at which he would dispose of 



theni to purchasers at home, the result is the same 
to the honest, importer and the revenue; since, ia 
the first instance, he drives the honest importer out 
of the business, and is thereby enabled to shut out 
thejffoefor knowledge which the latter can alone 
furnish the appraisers of the cost of the articles 
purchased by them abroad. The fair American 
importers still remaining, can yet be called in as 
the only safeguard left. If these are driven out of 
market, what evidence is left to operate against 
the oath ef the foreigner ? Seizure of the goods 
becomes a farce, as the burthen of proof must be 
on the part of the United States ; and in case of 
trial, tea witnesses, or foreigners engaged in the 
same business, can be brought forward, to one on 
our part. To show that this fraud is practised and 
well understood in Frande, a member of an exten- 
sive importing house in this city, when in Paris, 
had the refusal of an invoice of French goods, ft 
tlwt time in demand for this market. He was ap- 
plied to in his rooms by a native exporter of the ar- 
ticle, to join him in the purchase; and as an induoe^ 
ment, scdd that he would ship them and invoice 
them at a price far below their cost, by which 
operation they we«dd save so much in the duties.— 
It is needless to say the proposition was hidignant- 
lyivjected. How fireqaently these frauds haw 
been attempted, let inquiry of the appraisers in tho' 
New York Custom House answer. 

In every point ef view, therefore, a system whiob 
promotes foreign interest to the injury of our own, 
which is l^e ready medium through which oar 
markeu are flooded with foreign goods, driv- 
ing our own citteens out of a legiiimate, and 
when property regulated, a beneficial trade, and 
operating injuriously upon our currency^ and giving^ 
alien rasidents an advantage over our own, is. 
alike destmetive of the manufaeturing interests— 
and lastfy, which is promotive of frauds upon our 
our revenue— cannot otherwisO than be regarded a» 
a proper sulirieet of legislative action— and more 
especMHyas the duty &lls within the commercial 
scope of government revenue, and the protection eT 
the eitisens of the United States against ibieign. 
aggrassioB, vrhokher open or dis gnised. 

YourCeaunittee, for these oonsidersttons, unani- 
mously reeoounend that a duty of five per cent, or 
not less thsm three per cent, be laid upon all safes 
of foreign goods at auolion; or a duty ef three per 
cent upon package sales, and five upon piece sales, 
whether the same be bid off at public sale, or du- 
plicated at private sale by the auction house. 

They cannot conclude, however, without r^ark- 
ing that much of the prosperity of the city of New 
York has arisen from this otherwise pemiotoos 
system. Being the great anctien mart, it has been 
the centre of attraction for the mereaatile and tra- 
ding commonHy of the Union; bat it may well bo 
qoestioMd, for the foragohig reasons^ whether dm 
evils which now suerouad it, even to our citizens, 
are not greater thaa the benefiu derived. To the 
country Sit large, however, the correction is reouiiy 
od by every ooasideratioti comioctod with sound nhr 
tJooal policy and prosperity r while the duty beinr 
uniform, it will giro no advantage to one section of 
the oonntiy^ or city over another— and should tlis 
•ales continue, the revenue will be of no little im- 
portance. 
'^ WILLIAM WALN DRINKSBv) 

HBBfAN NORTONT > Committee. 

JAS. C. flTARKWlAnSR, 5 

NewToik,Aprd«tk,19a. 
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REPORT ON THE IJNlFLUENCE OF 
PROTECTION. 

[Brought in by Mr. C. C. Havbh, of N. T.] 

Repoiit of the Committee appoiiU^d to state the 
•influence which protection to home labor and a 
reciprocal trade with foreign nations has upon 
the general interests of the country ^ respect- 
fully report: 

The subject is full of interest, mnd presenU con- 
-elusions in favor of protection and reciprDcal com- 
merce, too numerous to be given with the brevity 
desirable on this occasion. The Committee will 
therefore confine themselves to a few points, which 
they think have a new bearing on the subject, and 
such others as, from their irresistible force, cannot 
be omitted. 

P Labor is the life of the Conmonwealth; capital 
the product Prostrate or neglect the former, and 
■every fibre of the community becomes a safiferer.^- 
The social compact which invests Government with 
the power, parted with by individuals, to protect the 
iateresU of the State, implies security to the mo- 
tive principle of the whole, to wit, LK^oiK physical 
^nd intellectuaL That nation stands highest ia 
, moral and physical greatness, which gives the 
highest rates of wages and the largest returns for 
labor. It approaches nearest to an equal and 
mutual dependence, which is the most elevated 
state of national independence of which society is 
capable. It is equally removed from the wretch- 
redness of pauperism and the oppression of the 
overgrown capitalist. Such has heretofore been 
i^he situation of our favored nation. 
^ As the choice in the p'ursuits of labor rests with 
individuals, the measure of protection to each 
branch thereof is vested in the Grovemment, — with 
that Government which the people can make or 
unmake. Wise or. successful legislation cannot 
always be expected of those entrusted with Gov- 
ernment ; but fidelity to the expressed will of the 
people should be demanded. It cannot be doubted 
that the nation now wills, that protection, ample 
and permanent, should be given to American labor 
in all its branches. And why? 

Because, in addition to the foregoing reasons, 
it involves protection to our Agricultural and Man- 
ufacturing interests, and secures, by a reciprocal 
Commerce, at home and abroad, the possesion of 
free trade, based on reciprocity of equivalents. 
None other should a free people tolerate. 

Is it asked, what is meant by protection to la- 
bor? It is OCCUPATION — seruire, productive, steady 
' And unshackled — free from foreign aggression, 
•eetional favoritism, and vacillating party com- 
promise ; occupation, that tends to satisfy individ- 
ual preference, if in connexion with national ad- 
vantage, but not otherwise. With the Government, 
• at has been stated, rests the choice of discriminat- 
. ing what is most worthy of protecuen ; and, unless 
the people choo&e to throw away their strength for 
that vassalage to party which prefers the husks to 
the golden grain, the right of suffrage must decide 
what occupations have most votes. 
Political collusion, or party Jog rolling, as it is 
. ealled, may defeat the true interests of the country 
for a time, and this crime deserves at the hand of 
•Congress the punishment of treason to the .State ; 
but if there is not virtue or suffering enough among 
the people to correct this abuse, the Common- 
wealth must remain a cripple. We think, how- 



ever, there is both, and that this Convention it a 
prognostic of renewed health in the body politic. 

The measure of protection to each interest seems 
difficult, but. if it is adequate to all, the difficulty 
vanishes. The fear of giving too . much protec- 
tion — and the preference of a low, back-sliding, 
sinister scale of duty, tending downward, until it is 
no protection whatsoever, has been the fruitful 
source of our embarrassments. Sectional jealousy 
and meaner envy have influenced some, but a popu- 
lar delusion has been the principle cause of our 
present predicament. We now, however, perceive 
light dawning again in that quarter from whence 
first beamed the protecting policy of the country, 
and the stars which have irradiated her long night 
of error, already are becoming pale at the return 
of day. The South is awakened by her own sense 
of danger; and roused from her magnetic sleep, ^ 
the new discovers that she, most of all perhaps ^ 
needs protection in no stinted measure. 

To protect home interests, however, is no longer 
a question of policy in any part of the country. It 
is necessary. 

Protection is due to all branches of Industry m 
the planting and agricultural States, as well as to 
our commerce, navigation and fisheries ; but in aa 
especial manner, to manufacturers, artisans, and 
mechanics ; not merely because they support a 
high rate of wages, but the former have large 
capitals invested, and, in connection with both the 
latter, are constantly introducing the arts, sources 
of wealth and independence to the country. They 
more than pay for all the fostering care they get 
from Government, not merely by inventions, new 
improvements, consumption of home products, em- 
ployment of female industry, and encouragement 
to commerce, but in the direct cheapening of the 
cost of every thing they manufacture. The se- 
quence which produces this is a known matter of 
fact, and has the brevity of a syllogism to exemplify 
it. Protection,— HOME competition, -^and re- 
duction IN PRICE. These follow one another a» 
faithfully as the shadow the sun. The reduction 
in price, too, where protection is ample, will go to 
the 'lowest extent that wUl sustain the manufac- 
turer, which must depend on the cost of the raw 
materials and price of labor; but deprive him of 
protection, and you muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn; you give your childrcD^s bread to the 
dogs, and asking alms of foreign countries rather 
than be rich and independent within yourselves. 

But our manufacturers and laboring artizans wiU 
not new be content without protective aid. War 
is protection to them. They know it. And yet, 
friends of peace and the peaceful arts as they 
are, is it to be supposed that, if denied pr»teaUon 
by the Government, and not permitted to eat the 
bread of their honest industry and enterprize which 
thoy have been accustomed to earn, they wiU 
not foment the causes of war, so rife at this mo- 
ment, and bring about that forced state of protec- 
tion which would at once afford them profit and 
employment ? Low murmurings of this policy are 
already heard from discharged w<3rkraen and want- 
appaUed laborers. Is not this feeling a natur^ 
one, and full of apprehension to the reflectmg? 
Ample protection to their interesw is absolute pro- 
tection to that of aU ethers; and yet how linger- 
ing, slow and reluctant are measures of reliet 
talked of, as if our legislators were conferring » 
beon on a set ef pensioners ! How long the talking 
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it to continne is a matter of deep apprehension to 
thousands, but Congress cannot adjourn without 
lettbg the principles of a Tariff for reveaue as 
well as protection. It is a grave business, one in 
which the millions represented by us in this con- 
TentieD, as well as those who are not represented 
liere, have a deep interest ; and it should be at' 
tended to. 

No party, no secret sectional conclave, is here 
met, to agitate treasonable or unconstitutional in> 
fluence upon the Government, or aay part of our 
beloved country ; but delegates from all parties, 
and all the broad interests of the nation, come toge- 
ther openly, and with patriotic motives, to devise 
measures of relief to our suffering constituents. 
Relief must come to the hearth of every family, 
and the bosom of every American throughout the 
land ; relief from want and the dread of want ev* 
erywlsere. We ask with one voice for Protic- 
TiON TO Americaii Labor; and to this motto we 
are sure that every stur in our national banner will 
lend its radiance, and the eagle which sustains it 
will carry victory on its wings— that victory which 
is peace— peace with protection and not war w/itb* 
o«t it. Let it no longer be said that in this coun- 
try, foreigners and smugglers are alone protected ; 
and that we are ready enough to resist a right of 
iMurch and trespass en our property, er slaves on 
the ocean ; whilst our harbors and home markets. 
Rod even our pockets, are searched by adventur- 
eii firom every foreign country on earth. No such 
abuse do we find tolerated by any European gov- 
ernment, and oar citizens need no such exotic pa- 
tronage; but they are becoming tired of being 
fleec«l and shorn of their fair proportion of their 
own trade, and ask legislative enactments to pro- 
teet them. Wil not Congress listen to them 7 

The advocates of free trade, falsely so called, 
and of low wages, where high rates would give 
larger products to labor and capital, seem not to 
know where their delusive theories would land 
them. How low would they have wages reduced 
in the country 7 To the almost starving prices in 
Europe, or the still lower pittance meted out in 
the Oriental countries 7 How near to nothing 
would they reduce their compensation for a day's 
work of an American freeman ? To nothing or 
the next thing to it. Their theory leads them to 
this, and free trade is just about as consistent. It 
is Utopian — a gall trap for the unwary, and a fraud 
on common sense. 

But there are those who cannot be persoaded 
that the protective policy will be a good one, 
because it produces such striking instaRces 
•f want and wretchedness in England. A mo- 
ment's consideration ought to convince them, 
that these apprehensions are groundless. A 
monopoly of land holders in Great Britain whose 
small insular territory allows of their being 
protected by aristocratic influence and corrupt mo- 
neyed interference in elections, causes a depression 
in the rates of wages, permanently unfavorable to 
the humble laborer. There he is oppressed, and 
we fear is likely to be so. E/en a repeal of the 
Com Laws, it Is fearod, will not now give him am- 
ple employment. It is too late. The number of 
•peratives is too large to be maintained by aa over- 
grown manufacturing system, which has lost its ad- 
vantages by a cupidity, that has turned castomers 
into rivals. The evils England has to contend 
with, may be mitigated, but cannot be cured, with- 



out a new formation of the elemenu of iu social 
compact. Our own unrivalled advantages, in pomt 
of time and position, must inevitably place us, era 
long, far above her highest point of numerical or 
physical strength. Our territory is almost boand- 
less. Open competition will prevent monopo- 
lies either by land holders or capitalists. Th^ la- 
boring classes in all departments, if protected 
against foreign fraud and interference, will have 
ample occupation and demand for what they pro- 
duce, and a paralysis, such as now exists, and 
which ought never to have existed, will probably 
not occur again in many years. It is true, that a 
people may become bankrupt in principle before 
they are in resources, but this insanity cannot long 
continue ; and when once ear credit is restored, 
there may be danger of our ronnin|[ again into debt 
10 foreigners, to be again crippled in our finances, 
as we are at this moment. But with proper pro- 
tection to our industry at home, and due eneour<- 
agement to a reciprocal commerce, to enable us te 
exchange our surplus products for such necessitiea 
or comforts as we may require, the evils of over-^ 
trading abroad will be limited ; and with a wall 
regulated mixed currency for exdianges, on a sure 
metallic basis, and the aid of a revenue, coUveted 
every where in cash or its equivalent, the pros* 
parity of our country cannot be questioned, nor 
need any doubt exist that its glorious destiny will 
be accomplbhed. 
All of which is respeetfuUv submitted. 

S. EARL HOWARD, 5 Comnultee. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF PROTECTION-. 

[Brongbt in by H. Greeley, of New-York.J 

Mr. H. Greelet, from the Committee ap> 
pointed to consider the General Interest of Manu- 
factures and of American Labor, and the neces- 
sity of Protection, report*— 

The several Productive Interests of the Country, 
whether Agricultural, Manufacturing or Commer- 
cial, being otherwise refenr^ to able and enlight- 
ened Comnalttees, it seemed the more appropriate 
duty of your Committee to consider generally 
and abstractly the Principle and grounds of Pro- 
tection: 

Protection is the fundamental necessity, the pri^ 
mary object, of all rightful government. To pro- 
tect each other against the felonious practices of the 
swindler, the burglar, the assassin, or the more 
formidable assaults of barbarian hordes, of am- 
bitious chieftains, of invading armies, the mem* 
hers of a community unite to bear the burthens 
and submit to the restrictions of natural right in- 
cidental to the existence of government. EacJi 
individual, on his part, incurs the obligations, sub- 
mits to the restrictions, and assumes the burthen 
of citizenship, on the implied but palpable con- 
tract of the government to protect him in the fuH 
enjoyment of those rights reserved to him under 
the social compact ; in the i^ndisturbed aad abso- 
lute use ef the products of his own Wbor and skiU,^ 
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and in |he right to employ advantageously all his 
faculties in the acquirement of an adequate sub- 
sistence. 

Very few have ever denied to Government the 
right arid duty of protecting its people from overt 
acts of aggression and violence. That an invad- 
ing foe should be resisted, a law-breaking viUain 
arrested and confined, or a domineering, encroach- 
ing nation checked and lesisted, are propositions 
80 plain that no writer of*note on Government has 
doubted or demurred to them. 

Now it cannot be seriously, considerately de- 
nied, that a nation may be injured as certainly and 
vitally by the policy of a rival as by its arms. An 
Order in Council, an act of legislation, may crip- 
ple the Commerce and blight the Industry of a dis- 
tant Nation, when open hostility would have been 
wholly unavailing. The Navigation Act of Great 
Britain did more to destroy the commercial impor- 
tance of Holland than all the fleets that ever issued 
from Portsmouth and Plymouth. History is full 
of examples of the decline and destruction of na- 
tions from causes which they failed clearly to re- 
cognise, but which later and clear-sighted obsei^ 
vers have readily dete<cted in the grasping policy 
and deep-laid plans of a subtle and determined I 
rival. 

Your Committee, therefore, hold it self-evident 
that it is as clearly and fully the duty of a govern- 
ment to guard its citizens against the insidious 
influences of hostile foreign policy, as against the 
more direct and manly assaults of foreign armies. 
Aiid they insist that a wise and paternal govern- 
ment will as carefully guard, as unsleepingly watch 
against the machinations of foreign cabinets as the' 
shock of hostile fleets and battalions. 

To illustrate this position, let us adduce a case 
such as has subtantially happened kt least once in 
the history of our own country. Let us suppose 
that the great mass of our People are sadsfae- 
torily engaged in Agricultural pursuits, and that 
thoy obtain their Manufactured goods by an ex- 
change of their surplus Wheat for the fabrics and 
wares of Great Britain. No duty, or a very mod- 
erate one, for revenue merely, is charged on either 
side. At length, however. Great Britain resolves 
to produce all her own grain, and to this end im- 
poses a heavy, a prohibitory duty, on its importa- 
tion from abroad. By this act our farmers are 
left without a market for their produce, its price 
depreciates, and it remains a drug on their hands. 
British fabrics are still pouring into our ports, are 
sold for fewer dollars than it would cost to pro- 
duce them here, and thus fill all the channels of 
trade. What is the duty thereby imposed on our 
Government ? Free Trade afiirms that it should 
do nothing, but simply wait until the inevitable 
bankruptcy of our business classes, the continued 
decline in prie'e of our great staples, the with- 
drawal of our specie and the degradation or de- 
stniction of our circulating medium, shall have' 
reduced the price of American Labor, and with it 
all results of Labor, so low that the Manufactures 
we need can be produced here at as low a money 
price as in England. This is what is implied by 
fearing trade to * regulate itself.' But we insist 
that it is neither a wise nor a stable adjustment 
of the difficulty. It is not wise, for it involves 
our People in an infinity of suffering, stagnation 
and pecuniary loss; it is not stable, for the first 
gloam of prosperity in our land-^if such gleam 



could be MtodJer that policy— rwould draw hither 
cargo after cargo of British ,^pods, and ensure 
a repetition of our disasters. Now the true 
and manifest policy of our Government, as it ap- 
pears most obvious to us, is to meet the aggressive 
5o^^y of our rival at the outset— to countervail 
jity by duty, restriction by restriction— to pro- 
tect and foster our Manufactures as fast and far 
as Britain at our expense shall favor her Agri- 
culture — and thus to preserve our People from the 
bottomless abyss of foreign debt and bankruptcy, 
extend th6 sphere of their industry, and lay deep 
and enduring the bases of a substantial National 
Independence of all foreign policy whatever : 

Let us offer another illustration. Great Britain, 
about two himdred years ago, passed her Naviga- 
tion Act, allowing gooda to be imported into her 
ports in British vessels at a lower rate of duty 
than the same goods must pay if imported in for- 
eign vessels. This simple act of aggressive fos- 
tering her own commerce is the foundation of her 
long career of overwhelming Commercial and Ma- 
rine ascendancy^^n ascendancy which would 
never have existed to any such extent if the other 
•ations of Europe had at once perceived the abso- 
lute necessity of countervailing this advantage. 
They did not, however, s.nd the consequence ia 
seen in the decline of their Commerce and Marine 
to the verge of extinction, and in the elevation of 
their once humble rival to the proud station of 
Mistress of the Seas. Under the blighting effect 
of this grasping policy our own Commerce lan- 
guished during the whole term of our peaceful ex- 
istence as a Confederation. 

But when the terms of a * more perfect union' had 
been agreed on, and a Congress assembled clothed 
with power to watch over and protect the interests 
of our People, we find that one of its first acto 
was aimed at the express Protection and encour^ 
agement of Manufactures on our own soil, by a 
duty on the importation of foreign goods, and the 
next- was intended to countervail the Navigation 
Act of Great Britain, by enacting that a corres- 
ponding discrimination should be made between, 
the import hither of dutiable articles in foreign 
and American vessels— to be waived in behalf of 
the ships of all nations which did not discriminate 
against our own. This immediately brought 
Britain to terms. She consented to admit Amer- 
ican vessels to her ports on the same terms with 
her own, upon our doing the same, and this ar- 
rangement remains still in effect. But for this- 
tin^ply and efficient countervailing of the British 
Navigation Act, American Commerce in our own 
vessels would be as that of Holland now is — as that 
of Venice has long been. Protection has secured to 
us a genuine Freedom and Reciprocity, where 
one-sided Free Trade would have soon stripped us 
of any Trade at all. 

For many years no man has dreamed of or asked 
for the repesl of our countervailing or protective 
Navigation Act, while thousands fiercely clamor 
against all other Protecting imposts ! On what 
principle is this distinction made ? Are our Free 
Trade importers axd ship-owners unwilling to 
submit their own business to the policy they would 
impose on the internal industry of the country? 
Do they cling to Protection for their own interests , 
yet deny it to those of all other classes? These 
are questions which should not longer remain im 
answered. 
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But the principle of Protection is impregnably 
entrenched in other considerations than that of 
defence against positive foreign aggression. We 
maintain that there is o'bvious policy, wise econo- 
my, and true, far-seeing statesmanslup in that view 
of Protection which regards it in itself, and withdut 
respect to the course of other nations, as a means 
of fostering into healthful vigor new branches ef 
industry and increasing the general product of the 
country. We disclaim all aggressive Protection — 
all legislation or policy whose aim shall be to en- 
able American producers to undersell tho«e of 
other nations abroad. We demand simply that 
the toiling masses of our own goodly land may be 
enabled to sit in peace beneath their own vine 
and fig-tree secure in their several employments, 
and finding a just reward and stimulus for their 
ind«stry in ministering to each other's wants and 
eajoyments to mutuid advantage. We seek to 
build up no policy like that of Great Britain, 
to make our own Country the Rialto of Nations, 
the maker, and refiner, and tra£5cker and car- 
r.or for aU other Countries. We do not want other 
Nations constrained by policy or craft to bring 
tkeir bread to be bakea in our ovens, any more 
than to carry out loaves to tiieirs. We ask no 
policy like Britain's which shall bring hither the 
gold and gems of all climes and kindreds, and 
|dle them up on our shores. It is because we are 
utterly hostile to that grasping selfishness which 
seeks to secure and perpetuate in its ewn hands a 
monopoly of the Trade and Manufactures of the 
World, that we combine to resist it, and counsel 
our countrymen to see that iU'be steadfastly coun- 
teracted, so far as it affects ourselves. Those, 
therefore, who argue against defensive Protection 
from the effects of British policy in the depression 
of British labor, wholly mistake the nature and es- 
sence of the controversy. That depression is a 
partef our case-^it is an impressive, urgent reason 
why the Colossus of British monopoly should be 
attacked and overthrown, as injurious to the great 
, laboring mass even <^Britons as well as others. It 
is for this reason that, while the restrictive policy 
of England is felt as an intolerable burthen by her 
own working people, the countervailing acts of 
Germany and the other Nations of Continental 
Europe are recognized by their People as essential 
io their individual welfere no less than to National 
Independence and Prosperity. 

We cannot therefore but regard the assertion 
that proper Protective Duties will not promote 
the interests of the Laboring Classes here because 
what are called Protective Duties have an unfa- 
vorable effect in England, as addressed to the igno- 
rance rather than the understanding of those 
whom it is employed to influence. There is no- 
thing like analogy in the cases — the seeming re- 
semblance is one of sound, not of sense. ITiose 
who employ it are careful to keep it as far from 
the light as possible. 

Let us endeavor, by an illustration, to place this 
important truth in a yet clearer light, and estab- 
lish at the same time the wisdom and necessity of 
genuine Protection. We will take the case of 
Great Britain, a country of boundless wealth, ex- 
perience and skill in mechanical processes and 
arts, great and established facilities for aU branch- 
es of manufactures, and abundance of cheap labor; 
on the other hand we will set our own States of 
Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois — States as yet 



mainly agricultural, imperfectly subdued and tilled^ 
with labor scarce and in demand, and a soil yield- 
ing abundantly all the fruits of the earth. If Bri- 
tain were wise enough to take freely of these State* 
their grain in exchange for her cloths and wares, 
it would seem at first blush their manifest interest 
to procure of her their supplies of Manufactures. 
Beyond doubt they might dius obtain their goods 
for fewer dollars than by encouraging their pro- 
duction on their own soil. But experience abun- 
dantly demonstrates that, in order to buy their 
cloths of England at the cheaper money prices at 
which they, being of trifling bulk, could undoubt- 
edly be transported and sold, our Western farmers 
must sell their grain at such prices as would admit 
of its transportation to England and sale there in 
competition with the grain of all other countries. 
Estimating the average pri^e of Wheat through- 
out the world at one dollar a bushel, it could 
hardly, under a system of Free Trade, command 
more than a dollar and a quarter in England ; and, 
in view ef the close proximity of the great grain- 
growing regions of Germany and Poland, with 
their cheap labor, we may well doubt that it would 
be so high. The effect of absolute Free Trad» 
would therefore be to supply the farmers of the 
West with British cloUis at prices little above 
those of Leeds and Birmingham, but to reduce the 
value of their own products far below that of the 
corresponding products of Grermany and Poland^ 
by reason of the far greater extent of the devious, 
varied, and fer months of each year interrupted 
transportation to England. Allowing that the 
average price of Wheat in England would be a 
doUar and a quarter, its average price throughout 
the West could not certainly exceed fifty cents, and 
would often fall below twenty-five. Admitting, 
therefore, that the money cost ef producing the 
Cloth on their own soil would for a time be twenty- 
five per cent more, the simple question to be de- 
cided by the farmers of the West is, whether thoy 
will pay five dollars a yard for Cloth in Wheat at 
a deUar a bushel, or buy it at four dollars a yard 
and pay in Wheat at thirty cents a bushel. The 
answer could not long detain any one who had 
mastered the simple rules of Arithmetic. 

Or, we may state the question in another form : 
Which is cheaper— to send Flour from Peoria and 
Chicago to Leeds and Sheffield for cloth, paying 
four barrels out of six for transportation — or to in- 
vite the cloth-makers to our own soU, and here 
pay them four barrels instead ef two for the cloth, 
and yet save two of the six to the farmer who 
raised the Grain and buys the Cloth? It is most 
manifest to your Committee that the policy whhsh 
keeps the cloth-makers on oye continent and the 
grain-growers in the heart of another, is one of 
flagrant improvidence and waste — a wanton tlirow- 
ing away of the enormous cost of reciprocal trans- 
portation — reducing greatly the essential reward 
of labor on either hand, and thus depressirig the 
condition of the laborer. How shall this conclu- 
sion be avoided ? 

Your Committee, therefore, do not advocate the 
Protective policy as advantageous to our ownPeo- 
ple merely, but to all who in the sweat of their 
face eat bread — who by honest industiy add to the 
sum of humMi products and comforts. So far as 
may be necessary to the home production of all 
articles essential to subsistence and well-being;, 
and to which production there exists no natural 
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ebgtacle of climate or soil, we bold the Protective 
policy t« be tbe true and obvious policy of all nations, 
with regard as well to tbe general as to their indivi- 
dual good. We bold such Protection to be dictated 
by a wise Economy as well as a true Independence. 
Whatever articles are * far-fetched * are prover- 
bially ' dear-bought ;" inevitable necessity dictates 
this, and commercial rapacity aggravates it. Very 
many articles are now daily charged to the con- 
sumer at least six times the price that was paid 
to the producer. But this can only take place to 
any extent where the producer and consumer are 
widely separated from each other— usually by 
oceans or continents. Let us encourage and divert 
sify Home Production until every thing to which 
our position is genial shall be produced on our 
own wide-spread territory and fertile soil, and this 
<enennous disparity will cease. 

In support of liie views here adduced^ we may 
add that even the Free Trade authorities of Eng- 
land do not counsel an abandonment of Protection 
in any ease analagous to ours. Adam Smith, the 
great oracle of ibat faith, expressly approves and 
justificf the British Navigation Act, which is not 
xaerely exclusively Protective, but aggressively so ; 
-and even Mr. J. Deaeon Hume, whose evidence 
befere the late Free Trade committee of Parlia- 
ment, is so widely quoted and so sweeping against 
ifce British Protective system, in that same evi- 
dence insists diat the Free Labor of Jamaica 
should not be led to a naked competition with the 
annually recruited Slave Labor of Cuba, " I con- 
ceive," says he, " that this question is taken en- 
tirely out of the category of Free Trade.^* We 
need not indulge in any comment 

Your Committee have refrained from pressing 
the argument that the multiplying and varying of 
the pursuits of industry in our own Country must 
inevitably afford fitting and congenial employment 
to a far greater variety of talents, capacities, and 
inclinations, than would otherwise be absorbed in 
them, and thus vastly increase the product, wealth 
and happiness of the Peeple, — and that those 
fabrics of which the domestic production has been 
fostered by adequate Protective duties have al- 
ways been afforded at cheaper and cheaper rates, 
until they vastly undersold the foreign competitor. 
Neither have they taken occasion to show, as they 
might easily have done, that many articles which 
can be produced here as cheaply, even by the dol- 
lar standard, as elsewhere, still need a moderate 
duty on imports to protect them against the fluctu- 
ation of European markets, a glut in the foreign 
production, or the desperate efforts ef a foreign 
rivalry, which understands that by breaking down 
our Home Manufacture it may secure to itself a 
monopoly of our market for years, and thus reward 
itself for an outlay of thousands by a profit of 
hundreds of thousands. Neither have we dwelt 
on the importance of preserving the Industry and 
Currency of our Country from a degrading and 
.ruinous dependence on the fiuctuatioDs of the Stock 
Exchange of London, the machinations of a few 
oommercial capitalists in the dark purlieus of the 
Bourse of Paris or the Bank of England All these 
•considerations will doubtless be exhibited in the 
Reports of those Committees to which the respect- 
ive topics more properly belong. But without ex- 
tending farther our illustrations, we would respect 
fully submit that the Principles of Protection appear 
to us those of true Political Economy, far-seeing 



Wisdom, and practical Statesmanship; their spirit 
and tendency censistentwith universal benevolence 
and good will ; and their observance and enforce- 
ment in our legislation and policy essential to Na» 
tional Independence and general well being. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

HORACE 6REEL£7, 
STANFORD NEWELL. 
S. EARL HOWARD, 
H. D. MAXWELL. 

REPORT ON CURRENCY. 

[Brought in bj George Bacon, of N. York. 

The Committee to whom was referred "The 
Currency, and its relation to the Protection of 
American Industry," beg leave to 
Report t 

Among the topics which have intensely occupied 
the public mind for several years, none is more 
prominent than that of the Currency, and on none 
is there a greater conflict of opinion. It has been 
the ground of fierce party strife; and your Commit- 
tee therefore approach it wiUi diffidence, feeling 
that great circumspection is required to treat it in 
such a manner as not to enlist the prejudices of 
party, and ther^y to defeat the object in view---tne 
conciliation of the public mind, and to make a judi« 
cious disposition of the subject, in conformity to 
the object of the Convention— the public good. 

The intimate relation which exists between the 
currency of the country and its tariff of imports, 
will be obvious on a careful examination. 

Under any circumstances, either with a curren- 
cy ef metal or mi credit, such as is in use in the 
United Sutes, it is through the channel of the cur- 
rency that the influence of wa injudicious tariff 
reaches us. Were the exchange of the world bar- 
ter, we might ebviate tbe difficulty growing out of 
the want of protection, by introducing a substitute 
for any article of which too large an amount was 
abstracted by foreign commerce. If toe muth 
wheat were exported, some other article would 
comfortably supply us with food ; but there is no 
substitute for currency; our laws of contract pre- 
venting the adoption of any other medium of ulti- 
mate payment than metal ; we are, therefore, una- 
ble to turn aside the blow directed at this essential 
interest. The Tariff is, therefore, necessarily al 
question of currency, and a judicious arrangenaemt 
of the Tariff is indispensable to the enjoyment of a 
steady, ample and permanent medium of exchange 
and naeasures of value, without which there can 
be neither individual nor national prosperity. ^ 

In determining the influence of the tariff upon 
the curreney, it is not necessary to conine our- 
selves to a curreney of paper; the same general 
effects would follow whether it were constituted of 
metal or paper, but with different forces. The 
precious metals bring tbe objects of universal de- 
sire, as the best form of active capital, are 
sought for with avidity by commerce wherever 
they are relatively cheap; and as they must be rC" 
lativelf cheap where labor and its products are 
relatively dear, that eommunity in which labor 
commands the highest price, whether that price 
arbe from the expansion ef currency by the nse of 
credit, or the beuer condition of the laborer, will 
always be most exposed to the loss of its current 
by ^e introduction of the surplus comm^ttietf of 
cheap countries te be exchanged for metal, when- 
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ever no better article can be offered to meet the 
demand arising from tbeir sale. All such coun- 
tries are driven to the necessity of protection, un- 
less they are willinf: to descend to the general !•• 

. ye\ of the world. The American farmer, artizan 
and laborer must be content to occupy the same 
condition in relation to the comforto of life and in- 
tellectual culture, as is occupied by the same 
classes in Europe, or they must defend themselves 
by the protection of a tariff, which is a charge upon 
the product of foreign labor equal to the advantage, 
"they have over them in their better political and 
social condition- On any other plan of operation he 
will inevitably be subjected to the equalizing process 
ef commerce which is the present condition of the 
world*— the transfer of commodities from countries 
where labor is poorly compensated, to those where 
it has a liberal reward, as well as to distribute the 
products of different climates. That the charge of 
duties upen foreign imports is not, as is generally 
supposed, a tax upon the American consumer, but 
principally upon the foreign producer, may be ea- 
sily demonstrated. It is collected by ourselves, 
and goes either to swell the amount of our capital, 
or to pay the expenses of Government, which 
would otherwise be paid from taxes levied upon 
our own industry ; it protects our currency from 
derangement and the less of its basis, and secures 
employment to our own labor at the expense, not 
of ourselves, but of foreign nations. On what 
other principle can we account for the fact that 
during the twenty years, from 1815 to 1835, we 

' paid a debt of 150 millions, and distributed to the 
States 25 millions, with a much smaller population 
than we now possess, and with scarce a tithe of 
our present capital and means of creating wealth, 
withotit at all feeling the burden it imposed, or re- 
tarding our prosperity ; while in six short years, 
under the opposite policy, both State and National 
credit are reduced to a depth of degradation pain- 
full to the heart of every American. This great 
principle is also obvious, not from a theory but 
from the estimation in whieh duties on imports in- 
to the United States are held by the nations of Eu- 
rope whose trade is most extensively interested in 
the question. 

The force with which the non-protective poKcy 
will operate, will depend upon the xnroportion 
which capital in metal bears to credit in the con- 
stitution ef the currency. If the proportion of 
capital be large, the influence will be less— but if 
the proportion of credit be large, the capital only 
being abstracted by commerce, the general curren- 
cy must rapidly diminish, as our experience for 
the last few years amply demonstrates. That por- 

' laon of the country, therefore, where obviously the 
accumulation 9f ctLpital is least^-the South and 
West — are most interested in the question under 
consideration. On them will fall with redoubled 
force the evils of a deranged and diminished cur- 
rency. In the eastern section of the Union, where 
the ac<iumulation of capital is large, from whose 
•urplus much of the currency of the South and 
West is derived, and where, under any condition 
of things, a large amount of the more profitable 
pursuits of mechanical industry will find scope to 
operate, the evil may bo borne with comparative 
«8fle by recalling capital and diminishing the price 
irf'the raw products of the pUnter and the agrieul- 
turalists, whose necessities force him into market. 
Absurd theories may for a time continue to lead 



astray th^ South and the West, but the laws of hu- 
man action on the great theatre of the commercial 
world are like the laws of the material universe, 
uniform and fixed, and will ultimately demonstrate 
in the ruin of their interests, that the planting and 
at ricultural sections of the nation are those which 
most need the protection of a wise, discriminatiog 
tariff, having in view the perfect security of the 
entire circle of American Industry as its primary 
object — the security of the currency, and an am- 
ple revenue for the national defence and expendi- 
ture. This necessity will arise, not directly, bat 
from the action of an unsteady and inadequate cur- 
rency produced by the force of foreign comneroe, 
which, disgorging upon us without reciprocity the 
surplus proiducts of foreign labor, will continue to 
abstract the basis of our currency of credit, the on- 
ly one which the accumulations of those sections of 
the Union will permit. 

To oar fellow citizens of the South and West let 
us appeal, beseeching them to reflect upon their 
present condition as proof of our position, and as- 
suring them that we have no sectional object ia 
view. We can bear the pressure of our unwi*© 
legislation better than they, but it is painful to see 
the energies of a great nation wasted, its power 
crippled by the adverse commercial action of foe* 
eign and rival nations, without the wit to detect 
the evil — to see our country exposed to hostile ac- 
tion, and rapidly becoming too poor to make suc- 
cessful resistance ; and implore them to abandon 
their absurd theories of Free Trade, which have 
brought us to our present degraded condition. 
GEORGE BACON, 
GEORGE M. T1BBETS> 
T. B. WAKEMAN, 
W. A. F. SFROAT. 

REPORT ON IRON, COAL, HARD- 
WARE, &c. 

[By D. O. Kellogg, of Troy, N. T.] 

7%e Committee to which was referred the sub' 
jects of the Manufacture of Iron^ the Coal 
Trade and Manufactur$s from Iron, beg 
leave to 

Report t 

That they have given to the several subjects 
committed to them all the consideration the limit- 
ed time of the Convention would seem to permit, 
with an anxious solicitude ta arrive at conclusiona 
befitting their great importance. The extended 
and very general and increasing use of Iron, di- 
rect and indirect, in all the departments of human 
industry, and its indispensable necessity to the 
pursuits, the comfort and defence of man, give it 
a place among the necessaries of life second only 
to food and clothing. Its general use is, and has 
ever been, a distinguishing characteristic of civil- 
ized life ; and its production, depending essential- 
ly, as it does, upon the agency of Coal, for smelt- 
ing and elaborating it, renders that good gift of 
nature scarcely less important. 

All history and obstrvation show that the pro- 
duction of it to the amount of supply to the home 
demand is a cardinal element of commercial inde- 
pendence; and that the extension of it to a suc- 
cessful competition for the supply of foreign mar- 
kets with the ordinary forms, and the manufac- 
tures from it, is one of the most certain sources of 
national wealth. Indeed , no nation in the present 
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State of the arts, can be truly independent, that 
relies upon a foreign supply. To prove this be- 
yond controversy, we have only to look at the Iron 
Trade of Ghreat Britain, where such a policy has 
been fully carried out. There the Iron interest 
lias long been regarded as the most valuable and 
important of the kingdom, excepting only the 
great and paramount one of the landed interest, 
upon which human subsistence depends ; and there 
it very early became the first and surest source of 
public wealth. 

Our country is blessed with inexhaustible re- 
sources in mines, water-power, wood-lands, na- 
tive skill, and all the materials of manufacture, 
and needs only protection for our labor, and a 
certain and remunerating market, to develop the 
same results. Were the iron interest, only, to be 
benefitted by protection to this branch of industry, 
your committee would be diffident in urging the 
policy, but it will be found that all the interests of 
Xabor are involved. The successful prosecution 
of the Iron trade, in all its departments, cannot 
fail to invigorate a very great amount of collate- 
ral interests. It will act and re-act upon other 
branches of industry until all must feel its influ- 
ence. 

In pursuing the investigation of the snbjects be- 
fore them by your committee, they were found 
to divide themselves, very naturally, into three 
branches, viz., the Manufacture of Iron, including 
Nails ; the Coal Trade, and Manufactures from 
Iron. The better to consider these subjects in all 
their bearings, the Committee sub-divided them- 
selves, therefore, into three sections, and will now 
proceed to give their conclusions under the three 
several heads. 

K«p*rt OM tk« Prodnetimi of IroB^ 

[By & Oarlbt, Brooklyn, N. Y.] 

The Committee in relation to the Manufacture 
of Iren, respectfully submit to the Convention the 
following remarks, to which they have appended 
a Table Compiled from the Censys of 1840, 
showing the quantity and amount of Iron manu' 
faetured ; the amount paid for labor ; the number 
of persons employed and sustained ; the amount 
of agricultural products consumed ; the number of 
establishments in being, and the capital employed 
in the business. But as it is evident to all per- 
sons engaged in the Business that the Census is 
incorrect in many of its details, the Committee 
also take the liberty to subjoin a statement predi- 
cated upon information obtained with great care 
and labor from other sources than the Census which 
the Committee are persuaded approximates much 
nearer the truth than the other. 

Much might be said in favor of fostering this 
cardinal interest of the country, but the short time 
aHilted to the Committee to make this Report, 
and to collect and anange the numerous facts 
embraced, prevents the discussion of this matter at 
large. From the faeu herein set forth, the im- 
portance of the subject to our national prosperity 
in times of peace will be readily inferred, and it 
will not be denied that it is of paramount necessity 
in time of war. The Committee will therefore 
only make a few observations and advert to a few 
of the loading considerations that stand in connex- 
ion with the subject, and that occur to then at this 
moment. 



A large majority of the establishments oast or 
the Allegany Mowntains for making Bar, Sheet, 
and Hoop Iron, and Brazier's Rods, &c. that wero^ 
in being in 1828 notwithstanding the high duty 
that then prevailed, were employed for a consider- 
able time after that period at a less, or at best 
without profit. Subsequently, however, by the 
increased knowledge and skill acquired in the- 
management and prosecution of the business, 
many establishments, by the practice of the most 
vigilant care and rigid economy, realized moderate- 
profits until the year 1840. Ic must be remem- 
bered here that Iron ia 1839 was several poundo 
higher ia Europe than it is at this time, and it is- 
owing to this circumstance that our manufacturers 
were enabled to sustain themselves during that 
year. ^ 

In 1840, although iron continued to command 
in England muck more than it does now, most or 
our manufacturers sustained a considerable loss. 
Since 1840, all have suffered calamity and disas- 
ter. . Many works have already been stopped, and 
the workmen discharged. All others must stop ao-^ 
soon as they shall have manufactured the raw 
stock which they have on hand, unless tho govern- 
ment shall come to their relief. For the truth or 
the above remarks, the Committee would appeal 
to the common observation of the community. 
Any one that will take note of the history and re- 
sulu of the several iron establishments east of th»~ 
Allegany Mountains for the last fourteen years^ 
must assent to the above conclusions. 

It has often been averred, that iron has received^ 
largo protection for the last fourteen years, and 
that improvements have not been made in thio- 
branch of manufacture at all commensurate with 
many others. To this it may be answered, that it 
is fair to presume that persons engaged in this bu- 
siness are not in the average more stupid, less en- 
terprising, or less industrious than those of other 
employments, and that the interests of men are- 
the surest guarantee that their best talents and en-- 
orgies will be called forth and put in requisition. 
There must therefore, have been some obstacles to 
advancement in this business that are not com- 
mon to all, and it may not be impertinent to en- 
3uire briefly what these obstacles are, and whether 
ley may be hereafter removed or not. 
In England, Pig and Wrought Iron are made 
almost exclusively with Mineral Coal ; ia this coun- 
try a considerable part of both is made of Char- 
coal. The former fuel, as obtained in England, is- 
incomparably cheaper than the latter in tUs coun- 
try. 

Since 1828, many Roling Mills have been buHt 
in the United States that use Mineral Coal, and 
until the last three years, a considerable portion of 
this coal used near the sea board, was brought, 
from England or from Nova Scotia. If the ore 
be smelted and the iron puddled with bituminous, 
coal, the mode in nse in Engtaad, it required an 
average of about six tons of Coal for every ton of 
Iron. If the ore be smelted with charcoal and 
puddled with bituminons coal, the mode hltherta 
in common use ia this country, then a little less- 
than two tons of bituminous coal is required. Bitii* 
minous coal costs at many of the works in Great 
Britain less than one dollar per ton, and the aver- 
age will not exceed one dollar and fifty cents per 
ton. The same coal costs when we get it to our 
works, situated generally on some fall a litd*^ 
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removed from aavigable Vator from Mvea to 
nine dollars per too, and the difference in the coit 
of the charcoal used here for smelting, and the 
bituminoas coal used there is also very greatly in fa- 
▼or of Eflgland. From this statemeut in relation 
to fuel, it will be perceited at what an enormous 
disadvantage we have hitherto centended with 
England in this respect. Add to this the cheap- 
ness of labor, the abun«lance of capital, the matu- 
rity of skill and the notorious cpmoinations enter- 
V ed into by the overgrown capitalists of England 
for the destruction of all foreign competition, and 
is it strange that the iron manufacturers require 
the fostering hand ef government extended to 
Jthem? 

The Committee are happy, however, to assure 
the Conventien that these disadvantages are pass- 
ing away, and that the time is not distant when, 
if the Government pursue a wise policy, we shall 
be independent of foreign countries, not only for 
iron but for coal also. A mode of using the An- 
thracite Coal bath for smelting and puddlhig, has 
.recently been discovered, and iu utility— deter- 
mined beyond peradventure — the hot blast has 
been brought into general use, machinery has 
been improved, the internal improvements of the 
country are being pushed inte the interior, where 
there are vast and inexhaustable fields ef iron ore, 
and of eeal in juxtaposition, both of excellent 
quality. Those are the regions in which to make 
Iron. In many places Coal can hfi mined for 25 
cents per ten, and Iron ore lying within a few rods 
of the Coal, may be mined and placed by the side 
of the Coal at the turnel heat of the furnace for 
. less than one dollar per ton. Some of these re- 
gions (and there are many in the United States,) 

• are situated remote from the sea board,and not yet 
accessible by any Canal or Rail Road; others have 
lately been brought within reach by these im- 
j>revements. 

If our Iron Manufacturers can be sustained, it 
is morally certain that ten years will not elapse 
before establishments will be made in those re- 
^ons adequate to the supply of the whole country, 
and they will manufacture, at a price as low as 
the English, allowing for the difference in the price 
ef labor, and the worth of capital in the two coun- 

• tries. It must here be borne in mind, however, that 
transportation from these interior regions to the 
.^ea board, will cost on an average twice as much 
as freight from England or Scotland, and that this 
■consideration will operate to a considerable ex- 
tent as a bounty on foreign iron used near the ^At- 
lantic. If our piesent establishments are com- 
pelled to fall, the skill in the art that has been al« 
ready acquired must ef consequenc be lost to the 
country, and men will be slow to engage again in 
a business the remembrance of which wi|l be 
jMSOciated with disaster and ruin, even should 
war er any other cause call for its resuscitation. 

The duties now required to sustain the manu- 
facturers, are, in the judgment uf your Committee 
.as follow, to wit : 

Such Iron as paid m 1828 $37, and in 1834 $30 
. per ton, should new pay $25 per ton. 

Such Iron as paid in 1828 $22 40, and in 1834 
^■418 per ton, should now pay $17 per ton. 

Rail Road Iron should pay the same duty as otlh 
er rolled iron, with such exceptions and qualifica- 
tions as are made in the law of the extxa session 
relating to that subject. 



Fig, and suck other Iron as paid in 1828 $12 50 
per ton, and in 1834 $10 per ton, should now pay 
$8 per ton. 

SheeU, Brazier's and Spike Rods, Hoops, Band 
and such other Iren as paid in 1828 S^ cents per 
pound, and in 1834, 3 cents per pound, shovld 
■ow pay 2 J cents per pound.* 

A proportional reduction on all other Iron could 
be submitted to by most ef our manufautures, but 
the duty should on all Iron be specified. Tlie 
rates here proposed, are not so much by more thaa 
40 per cent, on an average, as these of 1828, and 
not so much, by more than 20 ^er cent, as those of 
1834. The improvements in manufacturing Iron 
within these periods, is much more than is indica* 
ted in this reduction ; but the English have alao 
reduced their prices in so great a measure that the 
rates above mentioued are barely sufficient to sus- 
tain the business. The Committee will now res- 
pectfully submit the tabular statements referred to 
in the former part of this Report. 

Aeeeriing to the Census. 

Amount of Iron manufactured. 
According to the Census of the U. 
States for the year 1840, there are 
804 Furnaces which produce 286,- 
903 tons of Cast Iron. It is be- 
tieved that i ef this quantity, to 
wit, 71,726 tons, is made into 
forms, such as Hollow Ware, Ma- 
chinery, Plough Castings, Stove 
Plates, &c., and when so made is 
worth in market an average of 
$80 per ton $ 5,738,080 00 

The remnining 215,177 tons of 
Pig Iron is convertedinto Wrought 
Iron, and is merged, (allowing for 
waste in the manufkcture,) in the 
197,233 tons mentioned below. 

2d. Accordmg to the same au- 
thority, there are 795 Bloomeries, 
Forges and Rolling Mills, which 
produce 197,233 tons of Bar, 
Hoop, Sheet and othej* Wrought 
Iron, which is worth in market 
$85 per ton 16,764,805 00 

3d. According to the Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for 
1840,there were 5,515 tons of Pig 
Iron imported in that year, which 
were converted into forms at an av- 
erage cost of $50 per ton 275,750 00 

The whole value of Iron made 
in the United States in 1840 $22,778,635 00 

Amount paid for Labor. 

4th. The labor bestowed on the 
manufacture of a ton of Pig Iron 
varies in different locations. It 
depends on the convenience and 
contiguity to each other of the va- 
rious materials required. It will 
average, including mining, coal- 
ing, hauling, transportation and 
ail other charges, $20 per ton, 
which, on 71,726 tons, as before 



* Iron wire not exceeding No. 14, 3^ cents per psund, 
over No. 14, 6 cents per pound- fionaet or Cap wire cov- 
ered with coUoa thread or other materials, 8 cents p«r 
pound. 
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mentioned, which are used for 

cmdtiDg forms, is 1,434,520 00 

5t b. Labor bestowed io convert- 
ing 71,726 tons of Tig Iron made 
in thd United States as per forego- 
ing statement into cast forms, such 
as Hollow Ware, Machinery, 
Stoye Plates, Plough Castings, and 
ether articles of Hse, made of 
CMt Iron, including labor in min- 
ings and procuring fuel and all oth- 
er things aecessaiy, will ayarage 
at least $30 per ten 2,1M,780 00 

6tli. Labor bestowed in con- 
rerting 5,515 tons of Pig Iron ina- 
ported into the United States, cal- 
culated as in the last foregoing ar- 
ticle, at $30 per ton 165,450 00 

7iii. Labor bestowed in making 
Wrought Iron, in procuring the 
materials and consolidating them, 
Taries even in more than in Pig 
Iren, because the materials are 
more numerous, and are liable to 
be farther asunder, and the des- 
criptions of Iron are mere di- 
Terse. If, however, the Mineral 
Coal used is the product of the 
United States, all the labor, inclu- 
ding smelting, mining, coaling, 
hauling, transportation, and idl 
other incidental and necessary 
charges for labor, will average at 
least $60 per son, which ou 197,- 
233 tons, as set forth in the Cen- j 

8U0, amounts to... ^.... 11,833,980 00 



Whole sum paid for labor annu- 
aBy in making Iron in the United 
States... $15,585,730 00 

jimmuU of AgrieuUural Produett Connmed, 
According to the Ceosus,the number of men employ- 
ed in producing the foregoing Iron,including miners 
of iron, is 30,497. To this number may be ad- 
ded Miners of Coal and Lime Stone, Wood Chop- 
pera and Charcoal Colliers, Cariers and Carters, 
Builders and Mill Wrights, and other incidental 
workmen who will probably increase it to 50,000, 
and this number wiU each receive $365, per year. 
It will be remembered that all the werkiathe 
manufacture of iron and incidental thereto^ is heavy, 
and requires the physical power of men, that 
consequently women and children are excluded from 
this employment, and that most of the men have 
large families. It may be assomed, without 
extravagance, that, as an average, each man has 
a wife and three children depending upon him 
for support. Allowing this supposition, the whole 
■umber of of persons sustained by the labor on and 
inddental to the manufacture of Iren, ineladiag 
men, Women ai^d children, is 213,505. 

AUewbg each of these persons to consume each 
day 12^ cents worth ef agricultural products, and 

the amount in 365 days is $9,741,166 60 

Capital Empioyed. 

According to the Censu8,the Capital employed In 
manufacturing the before mentioned Iron, exclusive 
of Wood land, and Mines ef Iron and Coal, held 
hi .connexion with the Furnaces and Forges, and 
•ubsorvient to the business, is.... $20,432, 131 OO 
Add amount of Woodland and 



Mines of Iron and Coal above 

excluded,say, .....8.000,00 

Whole amount of capital employed $28,432,131 80 
The foregoing statement is predicated on the re- 
turns of the Census. The general results there 
shown are not very far firom the truth, but to a per^ 
«on acquainted witfathe subject the detailr are evi- 
dently erroneous. The whole number of Furnaces 
set forth in the Census is 804. This number is too 
rreat, jet it is well known that the products of the 
Furnaces in being is much ^ater than shewn by 
the Census. The Committee therefore append 
hereto a statement which they confidently believe ia 
more than verified by facts. 

Amount tf Jron Manntfaetured. 

It is believed from facts and data ascertained 
and admitted, that there are in the ¥oited Statea 
450 Blast Furnaces, and that the average yield of 
each is 772 tons per annum. This is the average 
ascertained of 70 Furnaces, making an agrrogate 
total of 347,400 tons, worth in market $30 per 

ton; .. . $10,422,000 OO 

It IS behoved that one fourth of 

this quantity, to wit: 86,850 

tons, is converted into forms ; 

such as Hollow- ware, Machine- 
ry, Plough Castings, Stove 

Plates and other articles of 

use made of Cast Iron, and 

when so converted is worth on 

an average, in addition to the 

worth of Pig Iron,$50 per ton 4,842,500 60» 

In addition to the 86,850 tons 

above mentioned.there were im- 
ported into the United States, 

according to the Report of the 

Secretary of the Treasury for 

1840, 5,515 Tons of Pig Iron, 

which, alio converted into 

forms, were worth when so 

converted, $50 per ton more 

Ihan Pig Iron 275,750 OP 

There are 795 Bloomeries. Forges, 

and Rolling Mills in the United 

States. 
The remaining | of the 347,408 

tons of Pig Iron made as shown 

above, which is not remelted, 

to wit: 260,550 tons conver- 
ted (allowing 20 per cent, for 

waste,) into 208,440 tons of 

Bar, Rod, Hoop, Sheet and 

ether wrought Iron by puddling 

and refining, which is worth in 

market $85 per ton, $17,717,400 
From which deduct 260,550 tons 

Pig Iron, reckoned in first item 

above at $30, per ton 7,816^ 

500 9,998,900 O** 

To the Wrought Iron mentioned 

in the foregoing article may be 

added 11.774 tons of Bloomed 

Iron, worth in market $70 per 

ton.:..... 824.180 OfT 



...25,765,330 Oa 

thor, 

d on the manu* 

tfiat in difierent 
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localidei. It dependi cm the conyenieace aod con- 
tifuity to each ether of the various material! re- 
<quired. It will aver age, ioduding Mming,Coaling, 
Hauling, TraDsportauoa to Market, and all ether 
charges. $30 per ton, whieh, on 347,400 tons, as- 
■aned as the manufacture of the United States, 

as 6,948,000 00 

Labor bestowed in converting 
86,850 tons of Pig Iron made 
in the United States, as shown 
in the foregoing statement, into 
cast forms, such as Hi>llow' 
ware, Machinery, Steve Plates, 
Plough Castings,and other arti- 
cles of use made of Cast Iron, 
including labor in mining and 
procuring fuel and all other 
things neeessaiy, will average 

|30, per ton 2,605,j>00 00 

I«abor bestowed in converting 
5,515 tons of Pig Iron impor- 
ted, calculated as in the last for- 
going ardcle, at $30 per ton, 165,450 00 

Xsbor bestowed in converting 
Pig into Wrought Iron, in pro- 
curing the materials and con- 
solidating them, varies even 
more than in making Pig Iron, 
becaase the materials are liable 
to be further asunder * the de- 
scriptions of Iron are more di- 
verse. If however the Jlftnera/ 
Coal UMed U the product of the 
U. SlateSf all the labor, inclu- 
•ding mini, g and procuring fuel, 
hauling, transportation and ail 
other incidental and necessary 
charges for labor, will average at 
least $40 per ton, which on 
208,440 ton8,as set feith above, 

amounts to 8,337,600 00 

Xabor bestowed in Blooming 
11,774 tons of Wreoght Iron, 
including all charges as set 
forth in the foregoing articles, 

wiU average $60 per ton ,.,706,440 00 

Whole amount paid for labor 
in the manufacture of Iron in 

the United States in 1840 $18,762,990 00 

Amount of Jigrieuliural Produete Comumedj and 
Men EmpUtyed. 
It is believed that the namber of mea em* 
ployed in the manufacture of the above Iron, in- 
cluding miners of Iron Ore, Coal, and Liasestene 
«ad Wood Choppers and Charcoal Colliers, Car- 
riers and Carters, Builders and Mill Wrights, and 
ether incidental workmen,is 51,405. This number 
will each receive $365 per year. It will be remem- 
Ibened that all the work in Manufacturing Iron and 
incidental thereto, is heavy, and requires the 
physical power of men ; that consequently women 
«ad children are excluded from this employment; 
that most of the men have large families. It may be 
Assumed without extravagance,that as an average, 
•aeh man has a wif« and three children depen- 
ding ea him for support. Allowing this supposition 
the whole number of persons sustained by the labor 
in and incidental to the' manufacture of Jroa, inclu- 
4liBg Men, Women and Children, is 257,025. 

Allowing each of these persons to consume each 
•4«J ^the worth of 121 cenu of agricultural pro- 



dwis, the whole amount consumed in 365 days is 
$il,rS6,766 00. 

This falls a little short of the facts actually as- 
certained at several establishmenu owing princi- 
pally to grain and forage fed to Horses and Cattle 
employed in the business. 

CeipUal Employed, 

It is ascertained that the Capital employed int 
the Manufacture of Iron at several establisbmeAta 
is a little less than the amount of the annual pro- 
ducts of these establishnsenu, and it is believ^ 
that this rule will hold true throughout the country, 
if we exclude the value of the large quantities of 
Wood Land, Iron and Coal Mines heki in connec- 
tion with many of the Furnaces and Bloomeries. 

The Capital employed in such establishments 
will therefore amount, according to th^s rule to 

about 22,508,000 09 

Add to this the amount of Wood 

land, and mines of Iron and 

Coal above excluded, say ..8,000,000 00 

Whole amount of Capital 
employed $30,500,000 00 

SABfUEL OAKLET, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. P. W1N8LOW. Troy, N.Y. 
JOSEPH GARDNER, PenMylvania. 
BIARTIN I. RYER80N, New Jeraey- 
DAY O. KELL006, Troy, N. Y. 
J. BURDEN, Troy, N.Y. 

Bepert •« CmU. 

fBrooffht in by Dr. J. C. Fishsx, of Vs.] 

The sub-Committee to whom was referred the 
subject of' Coal, would respectfully report, that 
they have examined the st&te of the Coal trade of 
this country in as thorough a manner as the limit- 
ed time tliey have had at their command would 
permit, with such imperfect data as could be pro- 
cured from different sources. The statistics ob- 
tained from the late census of the United States, 
are evidently far below the reality, as may be seen 
from the following statement, which will serve as 
a fiur example. The whole amount of Anthracite 
Coal raised in Pennsylvania, in the census is given 
at 859,686 tons, while the amount that was actu- 
ally sent to tide-water, and not including the 
amount consumed in the country in the manufac- 
ture of iron, and in other ways, was, for the same 
year, 865,414 tons. Your committee believe that 
the same is the case with the other Coal regions of 
the United States, and while they would base their 
report on the statistics furnished by the census, 
they wish the above fact to be distinctly remem- 
bered, and a fair addition to be made to the amount 
of this great interest. According to the above- 
n Anthra- 

c (63,489 

u ssumed 

a leuotto 

$ oalrais- 

e< >, which 

a r8,780. 

E as rais- 

e( nber of 

vL [>al, ac- 
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cording to the same authority, is 5,769, a number 
we believe to be much below the reality. This 
does not, of course, include the fasulies dependent 
upon them, nor those who are engaged in the 
transportation of the Coal to market, and in the 
Tarious coal yards and other places where it is de- 
livered, all of whom depend upon this branch of 
business for their support. Your Committee be- 
lieve that, including all these various branches, 
the number employed should be estimated as at 
least four times as great, viz. : 23,176. All these, 
from the nature of the business, are, and must be, 
adults, and if we allow to each four other persons as 
depending upon him, the number of persons depend- 
ingu pon Uiis interest for their daily sustenance, will 
be not far from 90,000 souls. If we allow for the 
daily support of each of these individuals 12^ cents 
per day, not including, of course, clothing and 
other necessaries, the amount will be $4,097,000 
for the agricultural productions of the country. 
Your Committee have thus far exaihined the sub- 
ject without reference to the Iron and other man- 
ufactures of the country, and have exhibited only 
its direct bearing upon the agricultural interest. 
When, however, we come to view it in connection 
with the great manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try, it rises immeasurably in importance. From 
examinations that have, within a few years past, 
been made under the state authorities by compe- 
tent Geologists, we find that this invaluable mine- 
ral has beea placed by an All-wise and beneficent 
Providence in rich abundance throughout our land. 
It is not necfessary for your Committee to particu- 
larise the various locations of Coal throughout the 
United States. It would swell this report to such 
a size as might serve to divert and embarrass our 
attention from the great facts which we wish to 
impress. Suffice it to say, coal abounds through- 
out the middle, and western, and south-western 
states. Associated with it, and imposed uoon it, 
frequently occur strata of irou, lime, sandstone, 
;and fire clay, needing only the capital and skill 
which a steady and efficient protection would af- 
ford to develop them, and furnish to our country 
new and vast sources of wealth and power. So 
long, however, as we shall, by our own unwise le- 
gislation, favor the foreign manufacturer, and pre- 
fer to build up the iron manufacturers of Wales 
and England, rather than our own, so long the 
vast storehouses of wealth with which our country 
abounds will remain unopened, and our commer- 
cial and financial affairs will be in continual de- 
rangement. Had the money which has gone 
abroad to Europe for the single article of railroad 
iron, been expended in our own countey in pro- 
curing it, it would have built up our iron inte- 
rests, and developed our resources of Coal to an 
extent which your Committee can scarcely calcu- 
late. Instead of being oppressed with a foreign 
debt, te the extent that we now are, and having 
all our business relations deranged, we should now 
be in a happy and prosperous condition. There is 
no necessity resting upon us that a single pound of 
lion, or bushel of Coal, should be introduced into 
this country from abroad. We have all the mate- 
rials in greater abundance than any other country 
en the globe ; and we have the skill necessary from 
those materials, to manufacture an ai^cle equal, 
if not superior, to any that can be produced else- 
where. In order, however, that capitalisto may 
be induced to embiuk in this branch of industry, 



they require that there should be some prospect of 
a secure market for the results of their invest- 
ments. So long as the home market is left un- 
guarded and exposed to all the fluctuations ef fo- 
reign countries, and a fluctuating and unsteady 
course of legislation at home, they will not engage 
in the manufacture of Iron, and the n/ining of Coal, 
because they know not but that as soon as their 
fortunes are enlisted in the enterprise, they may be 
at once reduced to poverty by the cnmbined ef- 
forts of the foreign manufacturers who wish to se- 
cure the market for themselves. 

Your Committee would now refer to the sub- 
ject of foreign Coal, and show in what way it af- 
fects us injuriously. • The only source firom which 
any great quantity of foreign Coal can be intro- 
duced into the United States is the British Pro- 
vinces on our north-eastern boundary. All of the 
mines of coal in our own country, with the excep- 
tion of those in Eastern Virginia, are at a distance 
from tide water, of from 100 to 200 miles, and up- 
wards : those in Eastern Virginia are, on an aver- 
age, fifteen miles from tide water. Now, as Coal is 
a bulky article, the cost of transportation is very 
great, and adds much te the first cost. It is true, 
that by our canals and railroads leading from the 
mines to the sea-beard the price of coal has been, 
and by fair competition, and greater economy, 
will be still more reduced to the consumer. This 
result, however, cannot be expected until more 
capital shall have been invested, and more persons 
induced to embark in the business. At this time, 
the Coal of the Sydney and Pictou mines, net equal 
in quality to our own, ccui, if due protection be not 
given, be thrown into our Atlantic ports, where the 
great demand at present exists at such prices as 
will forbid all hope of profit to our own Coal mi- 
ners, and thus prevent others from engaging in the 
business. When our own miners are crushed by 
foreign competdtien, they can then ask such prices 
as they please, *and we must pay them. When we 
look at this subject in the light thrown upon it by 
the late improvements in navigation, it would seem 
as if there could scarcely be a dissenting voice 
throughout our country, to an efficient protection 
for this great interest. 

Steam is rapidly changing the mode in which 
war will hereafter be made between civilized na- 
tions. Already England has built up a powerful 
fleet ef steam vessels ef war, and her great re- 
source and reservoir for the supply of fuel for that 
fleet, in the event ef a war with this country, will 
be the mines of Nova Scotia. Shall we, then, go 
on to cripple our own energies, and develop the 
resources of a neighboring country, and thus arm 
her against us ? 

Yoin* Committee believe that a specific duty of 
6 cents a bushel on all foreign coal imported into 
this country will prove an efficient protection 
against the fluctuations arising from foreign com- 
petition, and will produce a greater degree of 
confidence in capitalists, leading them te embark 
their money in developing our resources, and ^^ll 
not materially, even at the. present time, enhance 
the price to the consumer. We believe that the 
great interests of the country call for such protec- 
tion, iot there is no one interest on which so much 
depndf. 



RespectAilIy submitted by 



JAMBS C. FTSHRIU Va. 
MICHAEL MURfHT. Pa. 
E. P. HiVRT, Troy, N. Y. 
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Acc* Acc* 
(By Philip Ripley, Hartford, Conn.) 
The Sub-Committee to whom was referred the 
manufactures of Hardware — would respectfully heg 
leave to submit the following renortj-respecting the 
manufacture ef Hardware and other goods em- 
braced in these interests, and they would submit 
the StaUstics embraced in the Census of 1 840, as 
data upon which their estimates are founded. The 
manufactures fbr the year 1840 are as follows: 

Men emp^d. CapHal in^d. 



Machiaery $10,890,681 

Hardware and Cutlery . . 6,451,967 
Other MetalHd Wares. . 
Moslcal iBStramenti. . 
Mixed Bfanofkciares... 
Carriafres and wagons. 

S74 Iron Cannon 

88/r73 SmaU Araot. 



9,779,442 

928,024 

6,54$«503 

10,197,887 

41.100 

800,000 



13,001 
5,491 
6,677 
908 
15^905 
21,994 

I 1,744 



$6,568,600 
3.554,100 
5,867,400 
734.370 
4,368,991 
5^1,632 

420,500 



.Total $46,420,404 45^721 $27,085,596 

Persons depoident on laborers. 2ieach 114,302— 160,^ 
Cost of food, paid to farmers, fbr the above penons $7,H00,051 
Aooant paid tha Real Estate owner for boase rent 810^000 

Do. paid for Cotton dotbing per annum 1,143,025 

5o, paid for Woolen do do 914.424 

Total of these items $10,167,497 

Statistical Takle showing ikt aggregate amount 
pf Cannon cast and Small Arms madCf num- 
ber of MxN Employed, value of Hardware 
AND Cutlery manufa^uredf in the six East- 
em States, viz: Maine, New-Hampshire, Ma*- 
sachuseUs, Rhode Island, Cowneeticut, and 
'Vermont,\ 

Hardware,l(c. Menem. Can. ftaaUa'a. Menem 
New-£ngland.$3,341,27S 2,781 50 37,219 508 

Northern Middle States. 

Nant^Ydrk 1,566,974 962 112 8,308 SOS 

New^etsey.... 83,575 123 2,010 71 

Pennsylvania... 786,982 770 5 2i;g71 168 

$2,437,531 1,855 117 31,889 442 

South Middle States— (Del Md. Va. N. C.) 

Agsnigate $89,374 236 lf,4S5 906 

Cotton State8-~(S. C. Oa. Ala. Bfiss. La. Tern.) 

Aggregate $122,376 236 4 1,344 73 

Western States— <Ky. Ohio, lod. HL Ma Ark. Mich. Pa. 

Wis. Iowa, D. C. 
Aggregate $46M18 431 108 tiiX 826 

Afhount of value and quantity' of Manufactures 
of Iron imported into the XJuited States from 
all other countries in the year 1839. 
Manufactures ef Iron, and Iron and Steel, pay- 
ing ad valorem duties, (viz : side arms, fire arms, 
drawing knives, cutting knives, hatchet^, axes, 
adzes, socket chisels, steeWards, icale-beams, 
vices, sickles or reaping-hooks, scythes, spades, 
shovels, squares of iron or steel, wood screws, and 
articles not specified,) amounting to $5,585,061. 

Manufactures of Iron and Steel paying speeific 
duties, viz ; Muskets, rifles, cap and bonnet wire, 
tacks, brads, sprigs, nails, spikes, cables, chains, 
mill cranks, mill saws, anchors, anvils, blacksmith's 
hammers, sledges, round iron or brazier's rods, 
nail or spike rods, sheet and hoop, bard scroll or 
casement rods, slit or hammered bar, manufac- 
factured by rolling, otherwise steel, 

Amounting to 15,980,793 1b. $83S,221 

Muskets and Rifles... 3,404'' 9,524 

Mill Saws 2,241 " 7,385 

Iron Castings 2,921,877 " 79,740 

Total importatioB of iron manufac*. $6,806,226 

It appears evident from these statistics that in 
the employment of 27 miHions of capital, more 
than 10 millions of dollars are annually paid out, 
JDr tlie food and clothing' and house rent of the 
mechanics, and their families, and so far as the 
Eastern States aie conctnied, a very large proper- 



don of this expenditure is paid for clothing and 
foed to the Southern planter and Western agri- 
culturist; and goes most cenclusively to show 
the intimate connection and mutual interest be- 
tween these several sections of oar common coun- 
try; and also that it is essentially important to 
the producers of food and clothing, and the own- 
ers of real estate, that the manufacturer and me^ 
chanic should be encouraged, protected and sus- 
tained, in their severals arts and employments 

not only to prevent them from being compelled to- 
eultivate the soil for their subsistence, but to retain, 
them among their most valuable, permanent and 
accessible customers. 

It can scarcely be doubted that a tariff of du- 
ties on importations of foreign manufactured 
goods, of sufficient amount and (Sscriminating ap- 
plication, to protect the domestic manufacturer m 
the safe investment and employment of his capital 
and skill, will have the same direct and immediate 
eflect on the success and prosperity of the farmer, 
in affording him a permanent and ready market 
for eveiy thing he has to sell. These are inte- 
rests inseparably ce^nected in their progress and 
welfare And encouragement and protection to the 
mechanic, will give health and vigor and happi- 
ness and prosperity alike to hoth\ and no other m- 
terest will be sacrificed or suffer harm in their 
progress to wealth and permanent independence. 

In attempting to describe such a tariff of du- 
ties as may be applicable to our wants and cir- 
cumstances, your Committee cannot recognise any 
policy as being truly American but such as 
will guard and protect American labor. And 
while our laws and public documents are generally 
drawn up by men learned and skilled in lan- 
guage, it not unfrequently happens, on their prac- 
tical application, that Uieir provisions and de- 
signs are found defective and are easily avoided. 

We have often heard it asserted, and by some of 
the public journals the doctrine is supported, that 
the Middle and Eastern States are clamorous for 
an excessively high rate of duty for their special 
aggrandizement and protection. From a careful 
and protracted examination of the subject, your 
Committee feel beuod to declare that they have 
found no sound evidence whatever to sustain these 
unqualified and positive assertions, and we are 
vreU convinced that a fair estimate of specific du- 
ties, equal to the legal rates of 1839, would be 
ample encouragement, and entirely satisfactoty to 
the country, lo obtain a fair collection of the du- 
ties imposed, every thing, as far as practicable^ 
should be made certain and, specific, and thus^ 
avoid the annoyance of appraisement and the dis- 
honesty of false invoices, against which the. ^«n- 
orahle importer,. has so long and so unsuccessfully 
had to contend. 

Let it be known to the country and understood 
by Congress, that a high tariff of duties on the 
importation of hardware, is neither expected or 
desired, and that with very few exceptions, a duty 
of 30 per cent, in a specific form, fairly collected, 
would be entirely satisfactory in all its endless va- 
riety of articles. 

In order to sustain this extensive and valuable 
branch of home industry, nearly all articles re- 
quired for its consumption as raw stock, and not 
produced in this counQ^, should be admitted duty 
free. And this policy would afford more imme- 
diate and er« stive rdief than high rates of pro* ^ 
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tectioh <jn finiftbdd ^gc»ods. But the l^astern me* 
4^itnics will nei^eir object to paying a iliir rote of 
protection oh any ^od article of American •ptO' 
4aoiioR co&sumed in their boainess, ma matter 
iprhat lection of the countiy it may.' come from. 

The article of Sheet Iron hag never bee» made 
for market, east of the Hudson River^ and while 
it is quite probable that two thirds of our whole 
• con^imF^ii of it is in the Eastern States, there 
i» not an honorable-minded mechanic in New Eng- 
land who will object to paying 2 J centa per pound 
4uty for the) encouragement and protection of the 
Iron masters in the Middle and Wegtem States, 
where this article is made. 

By the eperation of our former tariff laws, there 
art many articles of hardware which are entirely 
pxx^hibsted, or must be imported under gveat dis- 
i^vantages. The articles of shee£, hoop, rod, 
•oroU and plate Iron, baye been for nuiny years 
protected hy t^ duty of 3 cents per pound while 
all kinds of finished hardware made from these 
articles have been admitted under 2&per eent. 
4aty, and the article^ of bed-screws, bellows*pipes, 
4oor-bolts, ironcast<^, eoal hod#, dusl-paos sho- 
vel blades, iron fenders and iron hoops; wei?e im- 
ported by the pound weight, for less cost than 
similar goods from which they were m«4e, and 
the articles ofbutthin|fea) chains of all hbds, (ex- 
«»pt for cables,) chest handles, coffee miUs, curry 
combs, blind fastenings, gridirons, fire irons* wood 
•crews, latches, locks of all kinds, irmi rivets and 
iliaiiy other articles, have been imported so as to 
occasion great disadvantage to the American man- 
ufacturer, and but little above the cost of the raw 
^materiftl. 

These laws tend to give direct bounties to for- 
eign labor, and also to ^ifaud the ztevenue and the 
mechanic of tlus country, and encoun^e ^the im- 
portation of a class of gooda strictly bekmgiag to 
the production and employment of our home man- 
Q^t&rers. « 

The Committee cannot dismiss tliis pare of their 
duty ^diouttapresdng their full conviction that all 
this class of goods should be phargeable with %he 
same tpecifie du ty per pouad weight, as are the ma- 
terials fiom wl|icS -tiiey 8<e made, and with at 
Jeaat aa €UL valorem duty of 20 per c^t. gen«rally 
and 30 per cent, on wood screws, for the protec- 
tion of home labor,, requirtsd ip finishing the 
goods. 

On bed screws, fire irons, hooks and hinges, 
trace-chains, and all other articles made of iron, 
partly or wholly, which, delivered at Liverpool, 
cost not over ten cenu pe;r ponnd weighty mere 
should be a specific duty of three cents, p^ponad. 

The following art^les are mentioned as a spe- 
cimen of the difference in tl^e raw material and 
the manufactured article :— . 
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1 gro. Bed Screws, ... .31 
1 cskHo(rin It Hiiwes, 570 
1 ** Traee Gludiia....fi2^ 
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18,90Qr8i do 5,67 
Let it be known to the country-— to producers 
and consumers — that a high tariff is not to be de- 
sired or dreaded for the purpose of materially aug- 
menting the price of the article: but it should "be 



raQkAe permanent, and besafficienttegiveconfidente 
to our home manufactures to engage and invest 
in the business with a reasonable belief, that in per- 
severance and skill, and good quality, we can fair]^ 
compete with foreign producers, without being 
much under bid, or driven out of the market. 

There is no principle of trade better known and 
established, than that an increase of duty d^esnst 
augment, in the same degree, the cost of the imtU* 
cle to the consumer. Very often the price is ul- 
timately reducedf and sometimes immedia^ly, 
notwithstanding the increase of duties. 

The article of cut nails has lonff been protect- 
ed by a duty of five cents per pound, and copperas 
by 1^ the 112 lbs. By the use of improvements 
in machinery, and greater ' skill, combined with 
fair Competition, both these articles have been 
supplied in great abundance from our home 
sources for less than the rates of the duties. It 
had been contended that all duties should be laid 
with principal reference to revenue ; and that no 
more money should be raised in this way than 
may be found necessary for the safe defence of the 
country, and the prudent and dignified adminis- 
tration of the Government ; but within this view 
it is believed thtt discrimination, encouragementf 
and protection shbuld be made, and the duties 
imposed in such a manner, that, while no cla#s 
will suffer loss or inconvenience, a most beneficial 
and nourishing degree of assistance will be ex- 
tended to the mechanics and manufacturers, and 
the whole country will partake of its beneficial in- 
fluence, and become nealthy, prosperous, and 
happy. Such aslateof tlnngs is wit^n the scope 
of Congress to effect, by prompt, prudent, and 
eJHeientBc^on. 

It is a subject of honest pride and patriotic con- 
gratulation, that this country can fhirly bid defi- 
ance to the manufacturing skill o{ ali. Europe in 
some of^ts prodnctions; and while the unrivalled 
character of our aaees and many other artiolet'is 
known and acknowledged throughout the bounda- 
ries of ci vUteed Ufe, we may well be justified in ask- 
ing Congress to foster and encourage such skill 
and industry, as Will tend emphatically to estab- 
lish so important a branch of natmnal indepen- 
dence. 

All of which is respOctfaUy submitted. 
PHILIP RIPLEY, 
Chairman of tiie Sab-Committee on Hardware. 

Ciirlfiiiln. 

[Report Sapplementary to the foregoing.] 

In adverting to the article of Cut Nails; we are 
furnished with data wherel^ to illustrate the ben- 
eficial effects of a protective policy upon the 
industry of tiio country. Prior to &e year 
1828 the quantity of NaSls made in this coun- 
try, was, as compared with the quantity now 
ma^, insignificant, and alargepwtien of all then 
produced, were made in part by hand labor-*<^tke 
price ranging firom 9 cts. to 14 cts. per pound. 
The imposition of te duty of that period of 5 cts. 
per pound*— a rate equivident to n prohibition 
against their introduction from inroad, was 
marked by an immediaite reduction in the price 
and consequent increase of demand; This de- 
mand created an increased produetidn and oonipe- 
tition ; this compM'fion prdvokeid Improvements in 
maehinery and economy in the detail of manufac- 
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tare to tiuch aa extent, that at this time Nails are 
^elliag in our markets, from American material of 
j-ood quality, at 4 J cts. per pound — one half cent 
|»er pound below the rate of duty which prevailed 
froiji 1828 to 1833— «o that te-day we are pre- 
pared to say that with a future protective duty of 
. 3 cts. per pound upon Cut Nails, we shall he sat- 
isfied in this department of manufactures. 

With the article of Wroug^ht Nails and Spikes, 
we are enabled by means of machinery of Ameri* 
can origin, to supply the demand for slup-buildiag, 
«nd for fastening the many thou9and miles of raS- 
roadt in our country, at rates below those at 
-which &ey can be introduced from England ; 
whereas before the imposition of the duty of 1828 
of 4 cts. per pound ; and before the application 
x>f machinery to their manafacture, the price of 
ordinary hoat Spikes was 12 cents per pound, 
- while such as were suitable for railroad purposes 
•were unknown as an article of manufacture. The 
<luty now required to susUin these branches of 
manufacture is 3 cents upon Spikes and 4 cents 
■for nails. With this protection we can success- 
fully sustain ourselvies against foreign interfe- 
rence. 

The statistical matter belonging to this depart- 
ment of the Iron interest, I do not hero ex- 
hibit. This is included in the report of tlie Sub- 
Committee having charge of " Articles made from 
Iron,'' which will be submitted to the Convention. 
J. P. WINSLOW, Troy, N. Y. 

Of the Sttb>Connnittee. 

Ornct or rni HmW-ltfUUtAtm Scaiw Co. 
. ,.. pROviDENcn. R. |. AprU 4tk, 1843. 

7*0 file Ohaimum of Committee on Mariware, 
oftJu Homz InAutrji ConoentWHf IfewTorkf 

Dear Sir: Below I send you a statement of 
hutu in relation to the manufttctore •£ Brasff and 
iron Wood Screws in the United States, as far as 
I have beeii able to learn from these acquainted 
with this branch af industry. There are in our 
city^two manufactories of Wood Screws, with a 
« ci^ital of Two Hundred Tkotutmd DolUrt^ 
making tfoo ihaus«md gross per ^{ay— «mpl(mng 
50 men, 200 fenuiles, and 50 boys, whose d«ily 
wages amount at the present time to Two Hunr 
dred Dollars. They use annually 600 tens Amer- 
ican refined iron, reduced to quarter inch rods, 
worth $130 per ton ; 750 tons Anthracite Coal ; 
1000 gallons Sperm OH ; 300 carboys Sulphuric 
Acid, $3000 worth of Paper and Twine, together 
with many other small articles, which in the ag- 
~;gregate amount to a very considerable sura.— 
The capital invested by othermanufactur«>r8, in the 
States of Connecticut, New-York, Nef^w-Jersey^ and 
Pennsylviiniat amounts to more than $300,000— 
with machinery capable of mahufaetoring a much 
greater quantity than the two in our citv, most of 
which, I am inhnrmed, are now lying idle for the 
want of a sufficient protection, and when in opera- 
tion, making an article generally superior t^ any 
imported into our country from Europe. It is my 
•opinion that this brandi of industry cannot be sus- 
. tained in our country without a legislative vakia- 
4ion on the pound weight or gross, with an ad va- 
. lorem duty of at least 30 per cent. Should you de- 
sire any other information in relation to this busi- 
-«iness, I shall be pleased to give it, if in my 
,;^pi^^er to do so. 

I MB tndr yoor obedient servant, 

ALSX. HODOSS, Agent, nTk. Screw Co. 



The Committee on Saddlery make th« fidlowing' 
report:— 

7 he amount of home maaufaetu^ is neceiiarily 
v^ry limited, not exceeding twenty thousvid dol- 
Urs per year in the city of Newark, while there is 
imp<Mrted for that city alone more than sixty thou- 
sand per annum. The material for manufacture is 
all domestic, and comprises about one-half tb* 
cost. A principal part of the tnaterial is iron , 
which has a protection in the unmanufactured 
state. The hpiance is labor, which is at leat fifty 
per cent, higler here than in th^ countries from 
which the wares are imported t and the material, 
owing to a protection in this country, costs the 
mani^acturer about forty per cent, more hers 
than it does in the countries from which the goods 
are imported. This makes the wares cost here 
about forty-five per cent, more than there— thus 
requiring an ad valorem protection, of thirty-five or 
orty per cent, on a heme valuation, to enable the 
home roanuftcturer to compete successfully with 
importers, though it is thought a specific duty 
would best tend to that result, by the preventi<A 
of frauds in foreign invoices. An aid valorem 
duty virtually leaves it with the foreign shipper, in 
making out bis invoice, to say what the duty shall 
be here ; or, if carried out, it would absolutely de- 
feat the design of a protective tariff, by afford* 
ing inducements to other Governments to offer an 
export bounty, thus enabling the shipper to make 
his invoice, say ten per cent, less, knowing that for 
ten per cent, in his invoice he receives thirteen 
percent, here. 

In establishing a protective tariff for home ma- 
nufiictures in genend, there are many other rea- 
sons why a specific duty would more effectually 
tend to the result which is most needed. 

Newark, April 7, 1M2 . 

REPORT ON BUTTONS AND PINS. 

[Brought in by Edwjuld Cook, of N. V.] 

7%e Committie on Buttons and Pins beg leave 
respectfully to - , 

FittST on Buttons. There are six manufkcto- 
riesof gilt or iqetal Battens, having eyes er 
shanks, in the United States. 

The amount of capital iuvested in this business 
is $600,000. 

The number of persons employed, when in full 
operation, is from 450 to 500. 

The annual amount of goods produced is about 
$750,000. 

Your committee state, that since the manulkc- 
tare of burtons has been introduced into this coun- 
try, the price has been greatly reduced to the eon- 
gamer. 

The duty of 30 per cent proposed by the com- 
mittee on manufactures, of the House of Repre- 
seutatiyes wiU afford sufficient protection te But- 
tons of every description, except the lowest pric- 
ed The labor of these is the chief item in their 
cost, the material being of small comparative va- 
lue. Your committee therefore recommend the 
fullowiag proviso to be inserted in the Tariff: 

" All metal buttons not exceeding in value ess 
•* dollar per gross, shall be valued at one doUar 
''per gross." 
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The cspital Miployed in the manafectore o 
other deieriptiens of buttens, such ai lai tiog and 
ether oorered buttost, dead-eye huttoat of metal, 
pearl, bone, bom, &e., amount! to not leta than 
"ISOffyOOO, employing 2000 penpns, and affording 
an annual product of $850,000. 

The aggregate capital employed in the manu- 

fhetare of buttunsof aUdeieriptioni^ is $1,400,000. 

The total number ef persons employed is 2,500, 

and the total value of goods produced aanaalJy is 

fl»550,000. 

The quantity of anthracite coal used by the but- 
ton manufacturrei , is not less than 400 tons pel* 
^mnum, together with very large quantities of weed 
-and eharcofld. 

The value of paper, printing and twine consumed 
annually is not less than 25,000. 

If we include the families of persons ^irectly 
employed in button making, and those incidentaliy 
employed in connection with it, the number of per- 
sons depending on this trade for employment and 
subsistence, may be safely estimated at not less 
than 10,000. 



SicoRDy on Pins. Your Committee beg leave 
to state that there are twe manufactories of Pins 
in the United States, both ef which are in their in- 
fancy. 

The amount of capital invested in these 'manu- 
factures is from 75 to $100,000. 

The number of persons employed is from 80 to 
100. 

The annval amomit of Pins predoced is about 
$100,000, and is increasing. 

The Brass wire and paper nsed in this manufac* 
tnre, together with the priatittg, boxes, twine, &c. 
give employment to a considerable amount of Ame- 
rican labor and capital. The foreign maatt&cta- 
ver of Pins gets his wire and paper at a much low- 
or price than they can be obtained h«re, these ar- 
ticles being produced much cheaper in Europe 
than in the Uaited States, and bein]g subject to % 
protective duty when imported into this country. 
The labor also employed in the manufacture ef 
Pins in Europe, is ef the ciieapest kind, much ef 
it being that of psupers and prisoners. Your com- 
mittee therefore believe that pins could not be ma- 
nufactured in the United. States by manual labor, 
without a very high— perhaps an unreasonable de- 
gree of protection. They would, however, state 
Uiat the manufacture, as at present established, is 
carried on by means of labor-saving machinery, 
and the manufacturers believe, that a reasonable 
protection will enable them to afford their Pins as 
che^ as thoso^ew imported, provided they could 
bo secured against frauds in imporution, by un* 
dor-valuatioo or false invoices* They would there- 
fore prefer specific duties. 

Your Comscittoe further state, that American 
Pins are ^f the kind called <« solid headed," that 
Is, having the whole pin to consist of one piece of 
metal, and they are therefore preferable to common 
pbs, inasmuch as the heads are notKable to ceme 
off. All which is respectfully submitted. 
„^ , „^«,« . ■DWAkD COOK. CA si rms a . 
JNO I. HOWS, Asrvtarik 



REPORT ON JEWELRY, &c. 

(Brought in by T. Anoisoif, of N. T.J 



Tht Commiit€9y to whom the tuijeet of Jeioeky 
WM8 referrtdf in the absence of the Chairnum 
and two of the membert, appointed three gen- 
tlemen to Jill the vaeaneiet, as authorized by 
resolution of the Convention; and the Commtt- 
teCf thus organized, proceeded to discharge 
the duties assigned them. They have, with as 
much diligence as the shortness of the time 
would permit, collected such facts as, in their 
opifdo^n, are 6f importance^; and they would 
respectfully 

Boporct 
That no reliance can be placed upon the statistics 
of the Sixth Census, so &r as they relate to the sub- 
ject under consideration. In proof of this the Com- 
mittee will instance one of the most palpable 
errors— being that of the State of New Jeney, 
which Is there stated to have but seven persons 
engaged in mam^facturing the precious metals; 
whereas the Committee can point to more than 
seven manufacturing establishraenu in the city of 
Newark alone, which have employed more tnan 
two hundred persons. Your Committee, from 
the best information they have obtained, consider 
it a low estimate to compute the number ef per- 
sons employed in manufacturing jewelry, watch 
cases, silver ware, pencil eases, &»., at twenty 
thousand, of which number nearly seventeen hun- 
dred reside in the city of New York. And the 
amount of precious metals aanually manufactured, 
they estimate at £ire millions of dollars ; a large 
proportion of which consists of old jeweli^ and 
silver ware re-manufactured. The balance is 
foreicn coiot and bullion remitted from the 
Southern Sjtates. The remainder of the old jew- 
elry and silver ware is sent to the Mint to bo 
coined; consequently the amount of preciotis tne- 
tals withdrawn from circulation in this way is 
comparatively very small. 

An argument made use of by those who oppose 
duties on jewelry, &c., is that, by the importa- 
tion of articles manufactured Of the precious me- 
tals, the country adds to its supply. Your Com- 
mittee are satisfed thnt the average value of 
precious metals, in imported articles of this class, 
will barely reach twenty-five per cent of their 
cost in this country ; so that, for every One thou- 
sand dollars of the precious metals imported in 
this shape, we have to send four thousand dellars 
in coin out of the country. 

The capital employed In the different manu- 
factories is very large, though the amount your 
Committee are not prepared to stato. The com- 
petition which the gold and silver artisans have to 
ceatond against, is almost entirely confined to 
that class of imported articles employing the 
greatest amount of labor and the least value of 
material; and it is weU ascertained, that 
every article of superior quali^r of workman- 
ship or materia], can be manufactored as well 
in this countiy as in Europe, and at such prices 
as that there can be no inducement to run the 
risk of confiscation by smugtHng. Articles of 
jewelry 1 4>c., should not therefore be classed wiA, 
or subjected to, the rules opjplying to 9ueh arU- 
eles of small bulk and greatvalue a$ must ofn§' 
I cessity come from abroad. 
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Many of the elifiereat pattemi originated in tlds 
country have b«en piirchasad by tha dealers in 
tbe foralga article and sent to Europe, to be imi- 
tated in aateriali of an infeiior quality, though 
of the same general appearaa9e ai those of onr 
own ; and theae imitationi ar« tent here to be 
■old upon the, ciredit eitabliahed by the superior 
article of our manufacture. 

In addition to the utility of the articles now 
under oonsideratien, the intimate connection 
which has ever existed between the different cre- 
ations of cultivated taste leads us to suppose 
that encouragement to genius will continue to be 
extended ; and as these articles ever haye been 
and will continue- to. be in demand — ^iormiag the 
SMmnectiag link between the Fine Arts and ordi- 
nary mechanical employment — they Mill ever be 
appreciated by those who har^ taste to discern, 
or a desire to see the useful blended with the or- 
namental. The point at issue, therefore^ is^ whe- 
ther the demand is to be supplied from die home 
Bsanu&ctories, or whether we are to pay foreign- 
. ers the heavy excess before mentioned. 

Your Committee are of opinion that the present 
rate of duty pf twenty percent, is barely sid£cient 
to compensate for the difference between American 
imd European labor, and afford that protection to 
our anizaas to which they are justly eatitli^. 

The Committee uke this occasion to state that 
the present mode of levying duties upon solid gold 
and plated articles at the same rate is productive 
of great benefit feo the revenue, as it was custom- 
ary with many importers to enter all articles as 
gold jewehry that were solid in any, part; thereby 
pajping but twelve and one-half per cent., when 
the correct rate of duty would have been twenty- 
five per cent., accordmg to Comptroller Ander^ 
son's decision made in 1833. 

The Committee having observed that this branch 
of business has met with direct opposition from 
importers and others interested in foreign nianu- 
factures, they have been Induced to examine the 
origin and character of fuch opposition. It is 
perhaps but natural that the numerous forei^^ers 
who are engaged in this business should exert 
themselves to luivance the interepu of the foreign 
houses with which they are connected ; and in 
their efibrts to reduce the duties, they have beep 
joined by the importers generally, who, to use 
their own language, claim, ** as honest importer, 
protection against smugglers," when these very 
memorialista sell ninety per cent, of all this class 
of foreign goods sold in this city I The remaininf 
tenper c^nt. is pol^ to a class of « pedlars, &c." 
with whom they have but limited dealings, and 
they, therefore^ do not require protection against 
this competitioB. Your Committee, from a con- 
viction of this truth, do not hesitate to say^ that, if 
these "honest importers" will not deal, «}u2er any 
circumttaneetf in goods that they know or sus- 
pect to have been firaudulently brought into the 
ooontry, there will be but a amall amount of these 
artieles smuggled into this port. And the sympa- 
thy they have expressed for us, as manufacturers, 
together with their protease of menoorialicing 
Congress for our protection,, by the reduction of 
duties, is as heartless as it is entirely uncalled 
for. AH of which is respectfully submitted.^ 
THOMAS ADDT80N, 
HBNRYJ. HOYT, 
WM.ADAMd, 
STEPHEN H. PALMER, 
Bt G. BALDWIN. 



REPORT ON^ COMMERCE. 

[Broaght in by Jescra Okiiijixll, of Masa] 

The Committee appoitUed to report ^m ike "pre- 
tent condition of the Commerce of the United 
Steties, and the effects of our oifm and foreign 
Limitation thereon,^ heg leapt t0 ^ 



That since tbe false W called Racipioeity Treatiea 
were entered into and concluded by this .cooptry,, 
there has been a constant increase of Foreign T|>n- 
nage emplojed in the Commerce of our countiy, that 
the injurious effect of the low price of labor m Eu- 
rope is operating on the American ship owners to as 
great an extent as on any of our produces or niamiftu;- 
tures, and that the important interest— the Naviga- 
tion of the Country— requires the fostering care 
and protection of our Government. 

To illustrate the impolicy of this specious He- 
ciprecity system, we will notice its operation 
on the commerce of this country vrith the Htm- 
seatic Tewns— « snsaU territoiy containing^ fesa 
than 400,000 inhabitant^ In our treaty with 
them, the reciprocity principle is carried so far 
as to allow their vessels to import frohi any part 
of the world the products or nmnufactures of any 
country into our porta on the same terms as if 
imported in American vessels, thus opening to 
them a market of 17 myUons of inhabitants, for 
the privilege of imp<Hrting into their ports the 
manufactures and products of any part of the 
world to a market of 40Q,000 inhabitants!— 
The mere stateqient of these facts is deemed to 
be sufficient to show the real inequality of this 
Treaty, and of its injurious effects upon our Com- 
merce. To show that the direct ^ade betvireen 
these towns and tins country ia jinncipaUy carri- 
ed on in their vessels, we will state the amount of 
Foreign add Ameriean Tonnage employed thereia,. 
as reported by the Secretary of the Treasury ta 
Congress, for tWo years, ending September 30^ 
1S40, by which it appears that over tlnee fourths 
of fills trade has been carried on in Foreign vessels. 
Ambsicam TeNNAOB. JV>aBiaN Tomnacb.. 
Eoterecl Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
1839.... 10,721 4,892 37,741 29,99a 

1840... .12,717 17,849 38,177 42,324 



23,438 22,741 75,918 72^22 

(See H. R. Doc. No. 251, 26di Cong, 1st Ses- 
sion, page 274. Senate Doe. No. 122, 2d Session,. 
26th Congress, page 268. ) 

The vessels of the Hanse Towns also compete 
with ours in the trade between this country and 
other countries, particularly with Brazil. A few 
years since it was confined almost exclusively to 
Ameriean vessels. To show the rapid increase of 
Foreign vessels in this trade, we will give the com- 
parative statement from the Reports of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for two years, ending Septem 
her 30, 1840. 

Ambbioan ToinrAGB.1 Fobbioh TomiACB. 
Entered. Cleared. Entered.. Cleared. 
1839... .84,457 39,431 2,367 8,183 

1840..^. 32,588 84,189 5,578 1,764 

67,045 73,620| 7,945 4>i7 

(See H. R. Doc. No. 251, 26th Cong. 1st Ses- 
sion, page 274. Senate Doc. No. 122, 26th Con- 
gress, 2d Session.) 

,ll>wing that^the Foreign Tonnage., entered from 
Brazil, in 1840, was more than double that of 1839. 
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Your Committee are informed by merchants of this 
city, in whom they have full confidence, that, in 
1841, over 100,000 bags of Coffee was imported into 
this country fh>m Br»nl in Foreign vessels, being 
nearly one fourth of the whole import! Thi« 
alaitning increase of Foreign Tonnage in the Com 
merte of our country, is sufficient to show, that 
unless our Grovernment adopts regulations fer the 
protection of our Navigation, wo shall lose the 
principal part of the carrying trade, to and from 
Foreign countries. One further proof that the 
Tonnage employed in our Foreign commerce, has 
not increased with the growth of the countiy, we 
state from the official Reports to Congress, the Re- 
gistered Tonnage, in 1815. waa 854,294 tons, and 
in 1840, 899,764 tons. — [Senate Doc., 26th Cong. 
Hd Session, p. 304. 

We attribute the cause of this mainly to the 
adoption of Treaties upon the principle, falsely 
called Reciprocal, and to the low price of Labor 
in Europe. In the Hanse Towns, the wages of a 
ship carpenter is 50c. per day^— in this country, 
^1,75. The wa^es of ship masters $15 to $20 
per month— in this countiy $50 to $75 ; of seamen 
^ per month — ^in this country $12 to $15. Many 
of the articles for building and equipping vessels 
are also much lower than in tlus country, viz., 
4uck» cerdage and iron. 

There is an important consideration arising from 
the difference in the Laws of the Hanseatic Towns 
and our owa. Theyallow their citizens to purchase 
vessels wherever they can buy them cheapest, and 
clothe them with their papers and flag, and thus 
nationalize them ; whereas the American ship ow- 
ner is confined to vessels built in this country. In 
case of a profitable carrying trade to or from this 
couatry, the Hanse Towns can furnish immedi- 
ately almost any amount of Tonnage, .entitled, in 
our Ports, to the same privileges as our own. 

Your Committee are informed that the present 
Secretary of State has prepared a Report on this 
subject in detail, giving a comparative statement 
of our Commerce with every country ; that he is in 
favor of protecting this ijnportant interest v and we 
may hope that he will present such able and conclu- 
sive arguments oa the subject, as that early and de- 
<cisive action may be adopted, giving it such ad- 
vantagesover Foreign Tonnage as may be just and 
wise. 

The subject of Warehousing Foreign Goods, 
having been added to the duties of your Commit- 
tee, they beg leave to Report that they are of opin- 
ion, that it would be wise to admit Foreign Goods 
to be put into stores provided by Government, /or 
4me yeaVf on the following conditions, viz : that they 
may be eiitered for consumption at any time with- 
in one year after importation, on the payment of 
the lawful duties, in cash, with interest thereon, 
from the time of importation— and that they may 
he exported at any time within one year after im- 
IK>rtation from, the Warehouse, on tho payment of 
storage, and other actual, expenses. If not entered 
or exported at the expiration of one year, the Col- 
lector shall then sell the goods, and pay to the 
owner any surplus heyond the duties, interest 
thereon, and ex|»enses. Your Committee are of 
opinion that this system is indispensable, if duties 
are to be paid in cash. 

In conclusion, your Committee recommend the 
^#ption of the fidlowing RetolutioBs >— 



1st. That it is the duty of our Govemment to 
terncinato the Reciprocal Treaties, so called, with 
Foreign countries as speedily as it can be doae 
with good faith, except such as are limited to the 
direct tarade, and in which we have equal privi- 
l«g«t. 

2d. That Laws should be adopted, giviqg ad- 
vantages to our own vessels, when it can be dons 
consistently with our Treades with other natioDs, 
by imposing additional duties on goods imported 
in Foreign vessels. 

Fer order of the Committee. 

JOS. GRINNELL, Chaiman. 



Statistical Table showing ike aggregate number 
of Commercial Houses in Foreign Trade, 
number of Commission Houses, and Capital 
Invested, 

ill 

■SB. »| S- 

ir If I 

Maine 70 if $1,646,926 

New Hampshire 18 6 1,330,600 

Massachusetts 241 123 13,881,517 

Rhode Ishind 44 57 2,043,750 

Connecticut 10 13 565,000 

yermonta««»#« •• ■• ••« •*•• ••..••.« 

Total 373 213 $19,467,793 

Northern Middle States. 

New-York 469 1044 $49,583,001' 

New-Jersey 2 8 99,000 

Pennsylvania 194 178 3,662,811 

Total. 665 1230 $53.344.812 

Southern Middle Snates. 

Delaware ......... .«• .... •--... 

Maryland 79 117 $4,414,000 

Tirginia 31 ©4 4,299,500 

North Carolina 4 _ifi 151,300 

Total 105 227 $8,864,800 

Southern or Cotton States. 

South Carolina 41 41 $3,668,050 

Georgia. 4 82 1,543,500 

Alabama 51 101 3,355,012 

Misssissippi 7 67 673,900 

Lousiana... 24 381 16,770,000 

Tennessee 13 52 1 ,495,100 

Total 140~ "724 $27,505,562 

Western States. 

Kentucky 5 50 620,700 

Ohio 53 241 5,928,200 

Indiana 11 26 1,807,400 

Ulinois 2 51 333,800 

Missouri 3 39 746,500 

Arkansas 10 10 91,000 

Michigan 26 177,600 

Florida..... 23 21 542,000 

Wiskonsan 1 7 63,000 

Iowa U OdySOe 

Dis. of Columbia... 7 2 310,000 

Total 115 487 $10,111,400 
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8t<Uuti€<d Table thowing the aggregate vmlue 
of Ships and Vessels built in the United States, 



Valaeofsbiptlc 
VeaseltbnUt. 

Eastern States. 

Ubxdo $M44,902 

N. Hampffhire... 78,000 
Mattachiu8tt8.1,349,994 
Rhode Iilwid... 41,500 
Connecticut .... 428,900 



YaloeofdiiiMlc 
VeaekbaULl 

Cotton Growing Statew. 

Soutb Carolina . . . 60,000 

Georgia ••.•• .^... 

Alabama.. »... ...... . 

Mississippi 13,925 

Louisiana...... .80,500 



I Northern MiddUStaUs. 
New-York 797,317 



New-Jersey . . 
Pennsylvania. 



.344,240 
.666,015 



Yermont.. .. 72,000 Tennessee 229 

Totri..... $3,815,2961 Total $154,654 



Total $1,809,572 

Southern Middle States. 

Delaware 35,400 

Maryland 279,771 

Virginia 136,807 

North Carolina.. 62,800 



IVeetem States. 

Kentucky. ••... 

Ohio 522,855 

Indiana 107,223 

Illinois 39,200 

Missouri. 

Arkansas 500 

Michigan 10,500 

Florida 14,100 

WiskonsMi 7,159 

Iowa. 

District of Cora.20.259 



Total $514,778 



Total 721796 



Statistical Table showing the aggregate amount of Domestic Trade and Commerce, Capital In- 
vested, Men Employed, &c. in the United Slates. 



Ntw-York 

New Jersey.... 
Pennsylvania.. 

Total 7. 

Delaware. ...., 
Maryland...... 

Viiginia 

North Carolina 
Total 



NoRTHIRir MiDDLI StATXS. 



12,2071 42,135,795 
1,504 4,113,247 
6,534 35,741,770 



414 

86 

284 



2,694,170 

410,570 

3,241,040 



9,592 
1,280 
5,064 



7,593| 

423 

2.146 



804 

30 

466 



2,833,916 
204,900 
727,850 



20,2451 81,990,812 784 5.345,780 15,936 10,162 1,300 3,766,666 



327 
2,5$2 
2,736 
1,068 



#ouTHKRN Middle States. 



6,693 



967,750 

9,246,170 

16,684,413 

5,082,835 



31,981.168 



22 
48 
41 
_20 
131 



83,280[ 140 

307,30a 1,330 

113,210 1,454 

46,000 432 
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REPORT ON SUGAR AND SUGAR 
REFINING. 

[Brought inby Wm. A. Cojt, of N. T.l 

The Cmnmittee on Sugar and SugMr Refining 
of the Home Induetjy Convention, beg lemve to 
offer the following information ae the reeult of 
their investigaiioTu. For the convenience of re- 
ferenee, Hte etatemenfe and dedttetione have been 
arranged under separate head*, embracing all 
the most important matters relating to the sub- 
jects of their inquiry. 

Extent of the Refining Trade in the United 
States. 

All the sugar imported into this eountry from 
heyond the Capo of Good Hope, with the excep- 
tion of an unimportant quantity from China, is 
consumed by Refiners. 

There are now in Philadelphia, Boston, New- 
Tork, Baltimore, New-Oceans, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, 41 sugar refineries, in which is invested ca- 
pital to the amount of $3.700,000 ; and 63.000,000 
lbs. of raw sugars are annually manufactured by 
them, giving employment to a great number of 
workmen, the whole of whom, in case of the an- 
nihilation of this trade, must neceisarily be added 
to the laboring classes, causing a reduction in the 
amount now paid to operatives, by this branch of 
trade alone, of $1,260,000 per annum. 

Bv inspection of the last Report on Commerce 
for the year 1840, by the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, it will be seen that there were imported 121,- 
000,000 lbs. raw sugar, valued abroad at $5,600,- 
000. This sugar was imported from twenty differ- 
ant countries, and more than ninety per sent of it 
in American vessels. The great bulk of these im- 
portations, however, was from six of these ceun- 
tries, viz. Danish West Indies, Dutch East Indies, 
Philippine Islands, Cnba, and other Spanish Isl- 
ands, and the Brazils. 120,000,000 of these su- 
gars, valued abroad at $5 500,009 were imported 
from these six countries. Our exporU, during the 
•ame year, to these markets, amounted to $9,390,- 
026 of this amount : 
Exports of Refined Sugar as connected with 

the Refining Interest and our commercial re- 

lotions 

Owing to the faciKties afforded by the govern- 
ment of the two Sicilies, especially to sugars ship- 
ped from the United States, and the drawback of 
five cents allowed to the exporter ef Refined Sugar 
by our ewn government, the shipment cX this arti- 
cle has formed an item of considerable importance, 
both to the manufacturers and ship-ovmcrs of the 
UiMted States. The gradual develesment of this 
branch of industry, resulted in the fact, that, the 
return to the exporter of five cento per lb. was 
slightly excessive, in consequence of the gradual 
reduction of duty on the raw, whilst the drawback 
remained the same. Accordingly, by an a^ of 
Congress of the 11th Sept. l«4l, it was reduced 
from five to three cento, and since Jan. 1st, 1842, 
to two cento, a diminution much greatar than the 
Ibrmer excess. The efiect of this act has been 
to arrest the export trade ef this country. It ia, 
therefore, evklent, that a drawbaek of two cento is 
insufficient to admit of ito continuance— a trade 
so coveted and fostered by European governmento 
4m account of ito contingent advantages* 

The home demand for Refined Sugar, being 



principally daring the spring and fell months, it 
has been necessary for the refiner to avail himself 
of foreign markets, thus enabling him te dispose of 
his midsummer and midwintar products during 
the absence ef a home demand, and, ennsequently, 
to work continuously. Should he remain idle dur* 
ing such seasons, his expences, while thus unem- 
ployed, must necessarily bs added te the price of 
Refined Sugars used for home consumption. 

It is respectfully urged that this subject may be 
so presented, as to secure for it such a censidera* 
tien as its merits may fairly entitle it to receive. 
Legislation necessary for the continuance of 
the Refining Interest. 
ITntn a vety late date, the duty on raw sugar 
was two and a half cto. per lb. and on Refined .Su- 
gars ten cento per lb. amounting to a prohibitiois 
on the latter. This security has been given by the 
government to the refiner, ever since this braaeb 
ef industry was introduced into our country— -And 
it was under this regulation, protecting both our 
free and slave labor against the legislation, com- 
mercial regulations, and restrictions of other eoun* 
tries, in relatba te thb article, th4t the Refiners i» 
<«ur country were induced te invest the large capi- 
tes now employed in this business— introducing^ 
at great labor, ingenuity and expence, all the im- 
portant improvemeato in the art of Refining Sugar 
as they came into use in Euro^, or suggested 
themselves to their experience— thus furnishing ua 
with the refined article, at prices lower than that 
at which nny otlwr country in the world censume» 
it. In England the price to the consumer is from 
17 te 23 cto. and in France from 17 te 20 cto. per- 
pound. 

Refined Sugar wi^ formerly sold in this country 
for home consumption, at from 16 to 30 cto. per 
lb. since which a competition, arising out of a sup- 
posed guaranteed protection, has reduced theprica- 
at firom 10 to 13 cto. per lb. If a duty, equal t» 
that of 1839, be retained upon the refined article^ 
(6 cto.) and the proposed or any approximate^ 
amount be charged upon the raw sugars, the bu- 
siness of Refining would still be properly pursued 
for home consumption. 

Causes requiring the legislation asked for 

above. 
The proposed legislation becomes necessary to> 
counteract the policy of the British Government in 
relation to this branch of trade, it being well un- 
derstood that the EngUah refiner, under a general 
20 per cent duty, wUl pay a less amount on 100» 
lbs. of refined sugar, than will be required from 
the A.m«rican refiner en the quantity of raw sugar* 
neoessary to produce the same quantity of refined;. 
Again, whilst oar government have seen proper t*- 
rescind the drawback that would allow an export ' 
ef our refined sugars, the policy of other g[Ovem- 
nsents is to allow a very considerable bounty tm - 
their refiners ; and thus, instead of being protect- 
ed, we are subjected to a positive tax by the legit-- 
latien of those countries j and it is the policies of. 
those countries, comprising Great Britain, France^ 
Belgium, H(41asu and Russia, to prohibit entirdy 
refined sugar from this country by a duty of not^. 
less than sevon times that charged on raw sugars - 
Loss inevitably accruing to the revenue should m^ ' 
general ad valorem duty be adopted. 
To show soeh loas for one >ear from this cause, 
it will be nesa igar y te ascertain the average quan- 
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tity of refined sugar from an hundred pounds of 
raw sugar ; this, of, course, mnst vary according to 
the quality of the raw material ^led, and the skill 
of the refiner. It will suffice for the pro{>o8ed 
oatculation to as lume the data furnished hy the 
Select Committee of the House of Representatives 
Jabuary 3, 1828, of which the Uoh. C. C. Cam- 
breleng- was Chairman, aad which was appointed 
to examine witnesses and books of refiners. That 
Committee ascertained from such examination, 
that from 100 lbs. of sugar, composed of one-third 
white Havana and two* thirds brown, the product 
would be 51 2'3d lbs. refined. Taking the price 
abtoad to be $6.86 for 100 lbs. white Havana, and 
$5 for brown, beug the actual rates of last year, 
the duty of 20 per ctnt ad valoiem on the 100 lbs. 
of raw material would be $1.19. The present va- 
lue of English refined svgar ready for export is 
6 cents per lb. ; the 20 per cent ad valorem duty 
•a te 51 2-8d lbs. of such surar would anMwnt to 
62 ceats— showing a loss to uu revenue between 
the importation of the raw material and the refin- 
ed article in its condensed state. Thus, the Gov- 
ernment would collect a revenue on 32,550,000 
lbs. of refined s^g^, instead of a revenue on 
6^,000,000 lbs. of raw material, whidi, at 20 per 
cent ad valorem duty on both, shows a less to the 
revenue of $315,000 per annum, and a loss to indi- 
yidnals of many times that amount. 

From the abeve it may clearly be deduced, that 
the American refiner will pay mere duty tv tins 
GeiPemment on the raw sugar neesssaiy to create 
100 lbs. of refined, than would be demanded of the 
importer ef the same amonnt manufactured 
abroad. 

Lo89 to ike Refining Interettj should an ad valo- 
aem duty be imposed. 

The capital now invested in the bnsiness of re- 
fining, consists of buildings, machinery and utensils, 
alt of which are totally unfitted for other uses, and 
incapable of being made to realize more tlian one- 
third of their present value. 

Your Committee believe it incumbent on them, 
before concluding this Report, to present for the 
conaderation of the Convention, a brief explana- 
tion of the means by which, as it appears to the 
Commit' ee, the sugar refiners may be saved ft em 
the ruin wbieh awaits them under the present and 
prospective tariff Jaws. 

The remedy would consist in a return to the dif- 
ferential duty of 1839, which vrill be adequate to 
Crottct them from the disadvantages they now la- 
or under in respect to a duty on the raw article 
and the foreign beunty. Or, we believe the same 
result c%n be accomplished without any infringe- 
ment of the spirit and true intent of the Corapro- 
miae Act ; and in illustration of our views on this 
point, we offer the following statement : 

On the exportation of refined sugar, our Gov- 
ernment now proposes to return the whole duty 
that was paid upon the raw material producing it. 
It follows, therefore, that if we import 200 lbs. 
raw sugar, wbick pays to the Goremment (say for 
example) 1 1-2 cents per pound, we have $3 as the 
amonnt paid. If we now export the product— say 
100 lbs. r^ned— and receive back 3 cents per lb., 
the account is balanoed. There it no protection^ 
no revenue, ond no logs to the revenue. 

If a home value based upon the foreign cost be 
established, the illustration would be as follows : 
Sey the refiner imports 200 lbs. Havana 



brown sugar, costing abroad 5 cents 

onboard, $10 00 

And 100 lbs. Havana white at $6.86 
abroad, «.... 6 86 

$16 9S 

And to ettabBsh the home value we add 
for charges, such as freight, &c. 1 1'2 
cents per lb. on 300 lbs 4 50 

Heme value of 300 lbs. mw $21 36 

Now assess the duty, 20 per cent, on $21.36, 

and we have $4.37 for the benefit of revenue. 

For comparison, say the merchant im- 
ports a similar quantity, 300 lbs. re- 
fined sugar, costing abroad 6 cents 
nerlb $18 00 

And for charges, (freight, &c,} 1 12 cts. 
per lb 4 50 

Home value of 300 lb? . refined, . . $22 50 

Now assess the duty, 20 per cent, on $22.50, 

find we have the revenue, $4.50, being less than 6 

cents difference between the duty on 100 lbs. raw 

and the same quantity refined sugar. 

Thus, it will be perceived there would be a pes- 
itiue heurUy offered to the foreign refiner to manu- 
facture for the American market, because he Would 
pay but a fraction more upon his refined than 
would be charged upon half the raw material 
which produced it. This would insure the impor- 
tation of refined sugar at about the same price as 
the raw material — ^being, of course, utter ruin to 
the Louisiana sugar planter as well as to the Ame- 
rican refiner. 

The cotton manufacturer pays no duty upon hie 
cetton ; while, therefore 20 per cent serves as a 
revenue for Government, it is a protection to them. 
Therefore, to place the sugrr interest in a simitar 
position of security, and at the same time preserve 
the spirit of the Compromise Act, we propose that 
the duty upon manufactured articles shall in all 
cases be 20 per cent for the rate that nay be es- 
tablished by Congress, in addition to that upon 
the raw mcUerial of which ic is composed ; and 
that a fixed home value icithoui regard to foreign 
cost, be established. For example- 
Say the l^ome Talue of 100 lbs. raw su- 
gar shall be 7 cents ; 20 per cent on 
$7 gives duty, $1 40 

Say home value of 100 lbs. refined sugar 
shall be J... $13 Oa 

20 per cent gives duty,.. $2 60 

Now to establish the equality above spo- 
ken of, add duty en the raw,.*.... . . 1 40 

Gives duty on 100 lbs, refined, .... $4 00 
All which is respectfolly submitted by 

WILUAM A. CdX. 
FortbeComnittee. 
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REPORT ON PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS, &c. 

tfli^racrbtln by ji&MBsC. riMBR, of N. T.] 

jTAc Committee to vhom was referred the subject 
of Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, beg 
Ipave respectfully to 



I'hat in the opinion of your Comnrttee, there is no 
one branch of industry in the country, the import^ 
ttnce of which has been so much undervalued and 
its encouragement neglected; while in foreign coun- 
tries it has been deemed worthy, not only of royal 
patronage, but princely rewards have been offered 
to stimulate thes6 engaged in its pursuits to attain 
the most perfect saccess ; in our own, it has not 
only been left to stiuggle unaided against foreign 
competition, but we have even, by the course por- 
sued by our government, and by a false tone of pub- 
lic sentiment, apparently endeavored to discourage 
it as far as possible. Under all these untoward 
circumstances, it has made headway in our country 
to an extent far greater than perhaps any, even of 
those engaged in it ire aware. The amount of 
capital now employed in the United States in the 
manafacture and sale of Philosophical, Mathema- 
tical, Nautical, and Chemical Apparatus, is but lit- 
tle short, from the data with which your Committee 
haTe been furnished, of 1^5,000,000. This amount 
may appear to many to be far more than the real- 
ity ; but when they reflect upon the many pursuits 
in lift^ which are in some degree, if not entirely, de- 
pendent for their success upon, instruments fur- 
nished by those engaged in tHs business, their in- 
credulity will cease, and they will wonder that they 
have net before reflected upon its importance. Not 
to speak of the extensive collections of apparatus 
which the progress of science renders necessary for 
our Universities, Colleges and Academies, there 
nre many of the arts which require for their suc- 
cessful prosecution the possession of some one or 
other Philosophical instrument. The thermome- 
ter is not an instrument of mere idle curiosity, by 
which we determine whether the temperature of 
the aijr to-day is the same that it was yesterday; 
but one by which various important braaches of bu- 
siness are conducted to a successful issue. The 
Barometer is not merely a curious contrivance by 
which we may ornament our dwellinf^, and by an 
eccasional glance determine what sort of weather 
we may have to-morrow; but an instmmentby 
whose unerripg indications the hardy mariner is 
often saved from shipwreck and destruction. Th« 
Sextant, the Quadrant, the Chronometer, the Ba- 
Tometer, and the Thermometer, are as indispensa- 
ble on board our ships as the compass and the 
chart. Our railroads and canals could not be 
made were it not for the aid furnished from this 
eovrce, nor could our titles to the real estate we 
may hold be considered as fixed and not liable to 
be disturbed were it not for the assistance derived 
from the manufacture of the Surveyor's Compass. 
Net to refer to instruments of a larger character, 
and whiah do net come so directly in the view of 
the public, how few have reflected on the im- 
portance of that branch of business which almost 
restores sight to the blind : how many are there in 
this convention who owe a great debt to the manu- 
fteturers of Spectacles, by which their failing si^ht 
is restored, and they are enabled to read the works 
•■d eajey the writings of theur feUow men in com- 



fiirt and convenience. An opinion has prevailed to 
a very great extent in this country, that the Philo- 
sophic^, Mathematical and Nautical Instruments 
manufactured in this country were not of equal ac- 
curacy and value with those msnufaetured abroad. 
This opinion has hisen countenaneed by the coerse 
parpued by eur own most wise and prudent Qffw 
emment. Instead of proving the vari<nis iastre- 
ments required in the Navy and Army, from Ante- 
rican artisans, and thns giving them at least the 
encouragement of their custom, almost all their v^ 
rious articles must be imported from abroad. le 
an Exploring Expedition to be sent out, it most bo 
debyed tiU a special agent can bto sent to Europe 
to procure, at a great extra expense, the necessity 
Philosophical and Nautical instruments. Is m. 
Boundary Line to be run, or a Coast Survey tindtr- 
taken, it must be delayed until the instronents 
can be obtained from Europe. Is an Observatory 
to be erected at Washington fbr rating the Cbtono* 
meters of the Navy, it cannot go into operation tiH 
the Astronomical Clocks and other apparatus can' 
be procured from Europe. Is a Ship-ef-war te be 
despatched on a voyage, she must not heist sail sn* 
til furnished with a fdl sec of nautical instmraente 
from Europe. In fine, there is scarcely any branek 
of the Govemihent that employs apparatus of this 
character, that does net procure it from foreign 
countries. Such conduct as this your Committee 
do not hesitate to deuounce aa utterly unworthy of 
any Government, much more of the Government of 
the United States. Instead of by their custom en- 
couraging and building up this important branch of 
business, they Sio all in their power to discredit and 
discourage it. It is not at all wonderful, therefore, 
that the opinion of the inferiority of our people in 
this important branch of industry should have gain, 
ed currency; and in order, as it would seem, to 
stamp and fix a mark of contempt, our tariffs per- 
mit all apparatus of this charaeter specially im- 
ported for the use of Schools, Academies, and Col- 
leges, to be imported duty-free, and also Philoso- 
phical apparatus generally. Is this opinion well 
founded, and is this mark of reprobation justly de- 
served? Your Committee believe that an exami- 
nation of the facto in reference to this matter is all 
that is required to show that this opinion is utter^ 
incorrect and unfounded, and that the Philosophy- 
cal. Chemical, Nautical, and Mathematical appa- 
ratus made in the United States, will not suffer in 
a comparison with that of any odier nation. Those 
g<%ntlemen who have attended' the Fairs of the 
American Institute for some years past, may recol- 
lect the superior character of the various instru- 
mento of this class which have be^n there exhibited. 
This sujperior character is not only in the beautiful 
finish of the instruments, but also in their accuracy 
and correctness. Some ofthem have undergone very 
severe tesU, and have stood the test triumphantly. 
The Chronometers exhibited at the last Faur 
would not suffer in a comparison of their rates 
with any imported into this country, either on Go- 
vernment account or for private use. Two of the 
members of your Committee have, in the coarse of 
the business in which they haAe been engaged, had 
occasion to use instrutnenti of both foreign and 
native manufacture; and they de net hesitate to 
84y they have given the preference to the Ameri- 
can instrumenu, not on account of any |mtriotic 
prejudice, but from a full conviction of their soft" 
riority and accuracy. It is indeed surprising, un- 
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der the obitaclM they have htd to enceoiiter, smI 
the prejudice they here beeo eblifed to combat, 
that they have heen se ■accetiful, aad h«ve liter- 
ally fought their way into life. It afibrdg a cea- 
^nciag proof that iUaericaa ikill and ikduttry can 
•veieome obstacle! that to any ether people would 
be iatunnoiintable. Had they received that pa- 
tronage whieh other Oovemmenu have been proud 
to extend to the lame imporunt branch of buti- 
noM among themtelves, how much greater ad- 
vaacet. should we not have witnessed f Truly we 
might almost say, in the langnaga of Scripture, 
«If these things are done in the green tree, what 
might we not expect in the dry f Your Commit- 
tee believe that this branch of industry, important 
as it is to the various trades and profesaiena that 
in aome measure or ether depend upon it, and im- 
portant aa it moat unquestionably will be to oui 
Navy and Army,i^ the event of war with any Euro- 
pean nations, should receive the special fostering 
care of Government; and they hope that when the 
pnsent financial difficulties are removed, and our 
eountry once more restored to a state of prosperity, 
that liberal reward will be efiered for the encour- 
agement of perfection in the various nautical, phi* 
losophical, and mathematical instrumenu required 
for tne use of the different branches of ear nation- 
al service and defence. They would recommend 
that no apparatus, for the use either of Govern- 
ment or any other purpose, should be imported 
free of jiuty ; that a duty of thirty per cent, ad 
Talorem be imposed on all philosophical and ma- 
theomtical instruments or apparatus, made of gold, 
ailver, bone, or ivory; a duty of thlrt-yfive per 
cent, on like instruments of wood, brass, iron, or 
steel; and on chronometers and nautical instru- 
ments, including sextants, quadrants, barometers, 
and binnacle eompasses, telescopes, thermometers, 
also thirty-five per cent, ad valorem. Your Com- 
mittee believe that if this protection be steadily 
given for a series of years, the result will be in the 
highest degree favorable to the progress of science 
and philoMphy in this country, and that a degree 
of accuracy and correctness in the manufacture 
will be obuined siich as no ether country will be 
able to show. 

Respectfully submitted by 

JAMES C. FISHER, 
BENJ. WRIGHT, 
A. D. FRYB, 
EDWARD CLARK. 



REPORT ON HATS, &c. 

Brought in by O. R. Claxk. 

Large numbers of $ilk Hats, have been import- 
ed during the past year, under the duty of 20 per 
cent* imposed during the extra session of Con- 
gress ; and particular attention is called to the fact, 
that Uie same duty of 20 per cent, was imposed, 
and is now paid, on every artida (except the body) 
used in the manufacture of silk hats, and on the 
plush, being an article composed of silk and cot- 
ton, 25 per cent. We will state how the present 
duties aiiect this branch of our trade. The cost 
of the plush will average one-half of the cost of 
the hat-^uty on that article, half of 25 per cenL^, 
13^ in trimmings, (made of silk,) one tenth of the 
cost, 2 percent, duty. Importers' profits, and cost 
^ of importation, 5 per cent, on the above, making 
191 per cent, and leaving us a protectien of just | 



per cent., by means of which we are to compete 
with the cheap labor of Europe. Let us see how 
that will work. The etst of labor bestowed on 
silk hats will average fir*m 50 to 60 cents en eack 
hat. The cest of the same labor in France is not 
mote than 25 or 30 cents at the hiriiest, makings 
a difference to us of 50 per cent., and to them 100 
per cent, on the price ef the labor, and a differenca 
of about 12 per cent, en the cost of the hat when 
complete. This is believed tp be a very liberal 
estimate, and we think that 15 ner cent, agtinst 
us would be nearer the truth. No one can fail to 
see on whose side the advantage is, and we call 
on all men to contradict our statement of facu, iT 
they can. 

On hats made entirelv df fur, we have to com* 
pete with the cheap labor of Europe, and a duty 
of about 2 per cent, on the cost of the silk trim- ' 
mings, together with the profits of the importer, 
whatever they may be. The raw material, fur,, 
being admitted free of duty, the charge to us, on 
that article, is the profits of the importer and of 
the home merchant, not less than three or four per 
cent, on the cost oi a hat. The cost of the labor 
bestowed on a fur hat, which costs, when com- 
plete, $3, averages from $1 to |1,20, being from 
33} to 40 per cent, on the whole cost. The cost 
of the same labor in France and Germany cannot 
exceed 50 cents, making a difierence of 50 to 70 
cents on the labor, and at least 16| per cent, on 
the cost of the hat. Add to this the 2 per cent, 
duty on the trimmings, and the 3 or 4 per cent, im- 
porter's profits on the raw materials, and we find 
ourselves under a disadvantage in comparison with 
the European manufacturer, of more than 20 per 
cent. We have not the means of stating precise- 
ly, what wages are paid to the journeymen hattera 
of France and Germany, but it is believed that we 
have made a liberal estimate, and that they re- 
ceive less, in reality, than we have here stated^ 
which, of course, operates still moie to our disad- 
vantage than the preceding statements show. 

It may be thought by many that a rate of duty, 
amounting to a protection against foreign compe- 
tition, will increase the price of the American 1i]> 
tide, but uniform experience has shown the con- 
trary to be the fact. We will assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that there has not been a single 
article of American production adequately protect- 
ed that has not been more or less reduced in price 
from the cost of either the foreign or domestic ar- 
ticle, before such protection was afforded. In the 
artide of hats, the reduction in prices will amount 
to 25, 30, and even 50 per cent, below the former 
cost. This may sound strangely, but it is net the 
less true. Fur hats of passable quality and appear- 
ance, can new be sold at a reasoaable profit for 
one dollar and fifty cents, at retail, and some at 
even less ; whereas, some eight or ten years ago, 
the lowest reuil price of an artide no better, was 
from $2 to $2,50. The finest qualities of hats, 
ten years ago, were sold at prices ranging from 
$6 to $10. An article, equal jn beauty and utility 
can now be sold for $5. Hats made of beaver fur» 
are nearly as costly now as they were then, owing 
to the decrease in quantity and consequent in- 
crease in price, of the fUr, which costs now, at an 
average, twice as much a« it did tea years ago. 

The causes of the reduction of prices in the face 
of the sufficient protection we have heretofore en- 
joyed, are 1st. A steady demand fer the products 
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of our labor, aad {trotectUn agftinit injurious, and 
sometimes ruinous fluctuations caused b^ excess- 
ive importations and forced sales at one time, and 
amall importations and high pi ices at another,^ as 
it may suit the purjpose of the foreign capitalist. 
Every one engaged in any branch of manufactures, 
knows that where there is a regular demand for 
any article of heme production, the supply can be 
regulated to such demand widiout ii^ury te any 
one, or as much risk as must be incuired if the 
demand is continually fluctuating, as it must be 
and is, where great quantities of foreign goods can 
be thrown into our market at any moment, and 
sold at prices that the regular manuafacturer can- 
not compete with. 

2d. The superior manner ia which American 
mechanics perform their labor. It is an incontro- 
vertible fact that an Aiherican mechanic with equal 
adirantages, can, and does perform his labor with 
more ingenuity and neatness than the mechanic of 
any other natiea. In our trajde, this is a, well 
Icnown fiict. We can produce hats in a better 
style than the hatters of Europe, with the excep- 
tion of silk hats, and those we can make better 
than they, if we receive sufficient protection to 
enable us to coifipete with them on equal terms. 

In addition to the facts before stated, we would 
mention that it has been computed that the iinpor; 
tations of Leghorn, Panama and Manilla hats into 
the city of New-York during the present spring, 
-will not fall short of a million of dollars, a fact 
te which we iayite particular attention. These 
statements have hern put together is such haste, 
that many things relating to this subject, and 
which we would have otherwise presented, have 
been omitted. 

It was intended to present this report to the 
Convention, but it was completed at too late an 
hour, and therefere we would submit it to the 
Central Committee of the Home League for such 
action as they shall deem expedient. In behalf 
of the Committee. 

JOHN R. CLARK, Chairman. 

I fally concur in the above, 

WM. E. LAYTON. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
MANUFACTURE OF STRAW, &c 

[Bnragbt in by E^Claxk, of N. Y.] 

The Committee appeinted to take into eonaide- 
ration the Rate and Character of the Dutie* 
necet»ary to be imposed on Imported Articles 
manufactured of Straw, in order to sustain 
this branch of our Home Production in a 
prosperous condition: 



That, on an examination of the various matters 
reined tt> them, they are constrained, in the ab- 
setice of correct statistical information, to treat 
thQ subject la a very brief and imperfect manner. 

From the statistical returns made of the Mar- 
tials employed in taking the last Census of the 
Uqited States, it appears that the amount of capii 
tal and labor employed in the manufacture of Hats 
and Bonnets from Straw is included indiscrimi- 
nately in the tables with those which relate to 
the manufacture of Hats and Caps. 

The value of the Straw Bonnets and Hats man- 
ufactured in the U. S. as shown in those returns, U 



is $1,476,500, while the value of the HaU and 
Caps manufactured in the U. S. as shown in the 
same returns amounts to $8,704,342. The capi- 
tal employed in these various branches at the time 
of taking the Census, was $4.465>300, and fur- 
nished employment for 20,17G persons. But a» 
before remarked, what proportion of this capital 
and labor were employed in the manufacture of 
materials composed of Straw, they are unable to 
determine. 

They have, however, received information from, 
gentlemen who are extensively engaged in this 
branch of trade, both domestic and foreign, thai 
until quite recently, the manufactures from Straw 
hi the States East of New-York have furnished 
employment for at least five thousand persons, 
chiefly women and children. There are also large 
numbers of the same classes employed in this bu- 
siness in various other portions of the U. S. 

From the same source your Committee also 
learn that the manufacture of Straw in the U. S. 
is, en account of the imporution of foreign Bon- 
nets, Hats and flats at low pricess, very mate- 
rially on the decline ; and should the law now in 
force be continued, there is now doubt it will, so 
J far as our domestic trade is concerned, be wholly 
'^discontinued. 

Such a result should be Idoked for as a neces- 
saiy consequence of the difference in the prices of 
this kind of domestic and foreign labor. The 
prices, in the various States of Italy, compared 
with those of our own country, are about as one 
to five, or perhaps eight. 

The consequenee of the low price of foreign 
labor, goods of the description in question can be 
produced in Italy at so low a rate, that an ad va- 
lorem duty proportioned in any degree to corres- 
pond with the rates imposed en most other arti* 
cles not subject to specific duties, would, measu- 
rably, prove no protection to this important branch 
of domestic , manufacture. To secure the protec- 
tion diie, more especially on account of the kind 
of labor employed in the manufacture, your 
Committee are of opinion that specific duties- 
should be levied on all foreign articles composed 
of Straw, which may hereafter be imported into 
the U. S. and according to the following rates, 
viz.: 

One dollar and fifty cents or two dollars on each 
Leghorn Bonnet, Hat or Flat. 

One dollar and fifty cents oa each Straw Bon* 
net or Hat. 

One dollar on each Hat made firom the palm 
leaf, erleaf of the palmetto. 

One cent a yard on all varieties of braids de- 
signed to be manufactured into Hats or Bonnets. 

Fifty cents on each straw baslcet. 

Fire cents on each square yard of straw carpet- 
ing made, and matting of flags and other mate- 
rials ; and that bleached Manilla grass and palD»^ 
leaves be admitted free. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

EDWARD CUaOL Chairoisa of Comu 
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REPORT ON COTTON AND SILK. 

[Brought in by Silas Srepard, of Northampton, Ma«.] 

The CommUtee appeinied on the Manufacture 
of Cotton and Silk^ honing duly considered 
the important tvbjecte committed to them, re- 
tpeetfuUy 

Wt€ipmrt s 
That the manufaeturo of Cotton by ma- 
chinery, Was commenced in this country abaut 
the year l7S7 » and for the succeeding twenty 
years, made a slow progress in its increase, until 
the embargo, the non-importation, find the non- 
intercourse Acts of the General GoTemment, suc- 
ceeded by the war of 1812, gave to this interest 
an unnatural stimulus, and gready increased its 
productions. By the Peace of 1815, this impor- 
tant interest, thus fostered and stimulated by the 
Acts of Government, was nearly prostrated. But 
your Committee are happy to state, that in this 
important crisis, the Government of our. country 
did not leave this branch of American indus- 
try to perish; but, aided by the Tariff Act 
of 1816, in connection with the introduction 
■of the power loom, it was successfully revived, 
and through the influence of the several acts 
of 1824, 1828, and 1832 has been carried to the ex- 
tent indicated by the statistical tables appended to 
this report. This important interest, thus far pro- 
tected by the patronage of the Government, has, 
in the opinion of your Committee, successfully 
solved the problem, that a liberal protection of an 
important branch of manufacture, aided by g-e 
skill, ingenuity, and industry of American artisans, 
will not eventually increase the 4:est to the con- 
condumer of such manufacture; but will enable 
him, through the competition thus created, to pur- 
chase the article cheaper than \t could be other- 
wise obtained. Thus far your Committee have 
contemplated the bright side of the picture of 
this branch of our national enterprise. But there 
is a more sombre shade thrown over it by the ap- 
proaching consummation of the Compromise Aot 
of 1833. By the terms of this Act, after the 30th 
day of June next, all protection will be withdrawn 
from this important interest. This circumstance, 
so depressing to the prospects of the Cotton Ma- 
nufacture, and also to the other various manufac- 
tures of our country, is greatly aggravated, by com- 
ing upon us at a time when the markets of Europe, 
gorg^ with the over production of their own es- 
tablihments, are throwing upon our shores an im- 
mense amount of their surplus products ; which, 
through the facilities of our auctions, are sold for 
the most they will bring, and frequently for less 
than half their original cost. The effect of the cir- 
cumstances above recited, is the stoppage of apor? 
tion of our factories, the entire loss of profits of a 
larger portion, and a fearful apprehension of the 
«nttre prostration of this important branch of 
Ainoricaa industry. As a remedy for the evils 
above stated and apprehended, yottr Committee 
believe that in the adjustment of a Tariff, w^icb 
shall produce a sufficient revenue for the sup- 
port of the Government and defonee of the country, 
—by a judicious discriminatioB in laying an im- 
port duty on imported g om ia this inteiest has a 
right to claim, and expects to receive, from the 
juidonal government, such |tn amount of protoc* 
don as will secme to it the home market for the 



products of iu industry. The amount of duties 
which, in the opinion of your Committee, ought to 
be levied en imported goods to produce the effect 
desired, should not Im less than six cents per 
square yard upon all HQcelored cotton goods, and 
seven and a half cents upon all colored or printed 
goods ; and it is the belief of your Commttee, that 
even a greater amount of duty on colored or printed 
goods, woidd benefit the country. Your Com- 
mittee are perfectly aware that the above 
mentioned duties are more than is neceskary for 
the protection of much the largest portion of our 
cotton goods, whicb are now afforded to th^ con- 
sumer at a less price than they could be procured, 
even if they were freed from an import duty. The 
proof of this statement will be found in the iact, 
that we have for several years past annually ex- 
ported more than three millions of dollars of the 
various descriptions of manufactured cottons. 

From a retrospective view of the effect 
whtsh has been nroduced by the protection 
hitherto afforded oy the several acts of our 
Government, your Committee are clearly of 
opinion, that many branches of our cotton 
manufactures have been introduced and hither 
to sustained by this system of policy, and some of 
them firmly established; and they are of opinion 
that domestic competition has brought down the 
price of the article manufactured to the lowest rate 
for which they could be imported under the most 
moderate revenue duty. 

Among the articles which owe their origin and 
support to this system of policy, is the immense 
amount of printed calicoes, most of which are now 
afforded to the consumer at prices lower than they 
coald be imporud at under a Tarifi'im posed only for 
revenue. One of the reasons which induce your 
Committee to believ#» that the best interests of our 
country require a continuance of this system of po-^ 
licy which has been so beneficial, is, that by its 
continuancey the cotton manufacturers will be ena- 
bled to advance in the finer and mere difficult 
branches of their art, until our country shall bo- 
come independent of all foreign nations for a sup- 
ply of this article, so important to the comfort and 
eoBvenience of our citizens. Your Committee are 
assured, from their experience in this occupation, 
and from the facts herein detailed^ that the amount 
of duties on importations of foreign manufactured 
cotton here recommended, willapt operate as a tax 
on the consvmer of such or similar articles, any 
longer than the time necessarily required to estab- 
lish and perfect such additional branches of this 
manufacture as it may be expedient to introduce. 
Intimately connected with the manufacture of cot- 
ton, is a large and hitherto prosperous dass of arti- 
sans and machinists, by whose ingenuity, skill and 
industry, bar machinery has been brought to its 
present high state of peil^tion, while its cost has 
been gradually'diminished. The present ooaditioii 
and future prospects of this numerous and usef&l 
class ef our citizens, (under oar existing Tariff of 
duties,) is depressed and gloomy. While a large 
portion of them are new destitute of employment, 
most or all ef theto see no proq)ect in the firtura 
bat to seek tiieir subsistence in other avocations, 
for which their educations and habits of life haTe 
rendered them very unfit. 

Tour Committee Are impelled to ^ eoncknion, 
that if the present Tariff of import duties be per- 
mitted to remain as it now staiids on our statute 
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books, the cotton manufacturers will be compelled 
either to suspend their operations, or greatly to 
ireduce the wages of labor. In such an event it is 
perfectly obvious to your Committee that the great- 
er amount of suffering will fail on the laboring 
classes ; and so far as operations may be suspend- 
ed, a portion of th6 evils apprehended will fall up- 
on those who produce the 300,000 bales of cotton 
new consumed by these establishments, and upon 
the immense amount of agricultural productions 
necessary for the sustenance of the multitudes em- 
ployed in and connected with them. 

The subject of the growth and manufacture ef 
Silk, has been submitted to a branch of your Com- 
mittee, who will make a separate report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

S. SHEPARD, Chairman. 



Statistical Nftble showing the aggregate amount 
of Manufactures of Cotton in the several States 
and Territories of the Union^ viz : 




u 

^2. 



Maine 919 2!''' 

N. Hampshire 48 Id! 

Massachusetts 278 66J 

Rhode Island. 209 51( 

Connecticat.. 116 18i 

Vermoat 7 1 

Total.... 674 1^ 

NORTHI 

New. York... 117 21] 
New-Jersey.. 43 6J 
PennsylvanUt. 106 14( 

Total.... 266 42 

SOUTHI 

Delaware.... 11 7X 
Manrland.... 21 41 

4 



*snt\ 9U1 1 ^1^ *i 



Virginia 22 

N.Carolina.. 25 

Total.... 

S. Carolina.. 

•Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi . . . 
Louisiana.... 
Tennessee . . . 



79 15! 

Cotton-Growing States. 

15 16,335 359,000 970 

19 43/«9 2 304,342 779 

14 1,502 47,547 82 

63 318 1,744 81 

2 706 18,900 23 

38 16,813 32%7I9 1,542 



*«98,000 
23,200 
13.099 
96,000 
52,000 
18,100 

Slj^ 

W,772 
22,819 
25,400 

18,782 

90,500 
M,400 
M,020 
»5,300 

29,230 

617,450 
573,835 

a5,:.75 
6,420 

22,000 
463^10 



Total.... 141 78.263 2 1,027,252 3,077 1,718,240 



Kentucky .... 

Ohio 

indianak...... 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan..... 

Florida. 

Wiskonsan . . . 

Iowa 

Dist of CoPa. 



WESTERN States, &c. 
58 12,358 5 329,380 
8 12i)56 — 139^8 236 
12 4,985 1 135,400 210 



523 



316,113 
1]3JH)0 
142,500 



Total.... 80 31,187 6 604,1^8 ^86 blA^xM 
WH 2fi»iJ01 129 46,350,4£8 72419 51,102,359 



AeCTesrate in 
tEeU. States.] 



Te the Chairman of the Committee on Cotton, 
Silk, ^e. 

Sir, — I would respectfully recoamencl the fol- 
lowing for the consideration ef the committee, tiz. 

In order to protect. the honest imoorter ajgainst 
ibe under-raluations now almost daily f^oinjg^ on 
at our custom-houses, as well as te secure to the 
government its hones^ndjust dues, the duties on 
all m^inufactures of silk, or of which ^ilk is the ma* 
teiial of chief value, should be levied by the 



pound weight, ancf I believe the rates should be 
as follows, viz. 

Ist. On all manufaetures of silk, or of which 
silk is the material of chief value, known as piece- 
goods, and, sold by the yard, two dollars the 
peund weight, 

2d. On all other maqufactures of silk, or of 
which silk is the material oJT chief value, (except- 
img sewing silks and twist,) three dollars the 
pound weight. 

3d. On all sewing silks and twist, two dollars- 
the pound weight. 

The duties on silk goods, as reported by the 
Committee ef the House of Representatives, at 
Washiacton, is ia my opinion too high, as they 
would diminish the revenue, and induce smug- 
gling to a great extent. 

JOHN A. UNDERWOOD. 

Statistical Table showing the aggregate amount 
of Manufactures of Silk, Number of Males, Fe- 
males, and Children Employed, and Capital In- 
vested, in the United States. 

fill I 
|1 I I I t 
!ll III t 

Eastern States. 2^^ C > £ b 5 

Maine 9^ $91 .. 1 %\2^ 

New Hampshire. 82} »24 5 26 865 

Massachusetts... 4,633^38,079 30 116 68,719 

Rhode Is land.... 16 15 

Connecticut 6,9014 55,485 23 100 85,430 

Vermont 39 99 5 2 1,15 

Total 11,682} 94.693 63 245 156,28» 

Northern Middle States. 

New-York 3774 2,415 35 QQ 8,034 

New-Jersey 158} 858 10 7 2,020 

Tennaylvania . . .. 2,350 14,644 64 88 88,917 

Total 2,886 17,917 109 161 93,971 

Southern Middle States. 

Delaware....... 15 117 .. 1 .... 

Maryland 40 .. 2 18 5,000 

Virpnia 94 615 11 10 2,714 

North Carolina.. 7 55 .. 1 .... 

Total 156 687 13 30 7,714 

Cotton Growing States. J 

South Carolina.. 46 380 1 3 50 

Georgia 97 458 11 7 955 

Alabama 13 99 .. •• 75 

Mississippi .•••• ••• ••• •• •• •••• 

Louisiana 70 420 •• 3 •••• 

Tennessee 19| 218 14 31 2,500 

Total 245| 1,575 26 44 3,580 

Western States. 

Kentucky 86 819 3 11 5,467 

Ohio 652 3,740 23 27 2,290 

Indmna 9 94 4 1 3 

Ulinois 17 235 •• 1 10 

Missouri ••••••• •• •••• •• •• •••• 

Arkansas .•••••• •• .... •• •• •••* 

Michigan 8 34 2 •• 50 

Florida 14 15 ••• 

Wiskonsan. 4. ••• I 5 •• 1 •••• 

lOwa •••••••••• •• •••• .. •• •••• 

District of Col*a. .» •• 

Toul. .•;•... 7744 4,942 32 41 72,200 
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Bnukes and Combs, 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COMBS. 

Yonr Committee on Combs t>^ leave te 

ttep«rtx ^ , 

That the ftBoant of Combi bow menufactinred 
in tbii couBtry from iyery, teitoiiiB ihell, horn, 
woo^ ap4 m«>a], is valued at otte milHon leven 
hundred and fortv-four Uieusand dellars. 

The number of workmen employed in mannfac- 
turing ia esri nated at two thousand one hundred. 

T^is trade has been encouraged by a protective 
dutyf but had there been ne duty, this branch of 
our industry must have been cut off. Should the 
tame protection as formerly be continued, tbi» 
branch of our manufactures will continue to pros- 
per; but if no protection is afforded, it must be 
abandoned or greatiy reduced. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BRUSHES, &c. 

Amount of Brushes manufactured in the United 
States, $1,750,000. 

Number of workmen employed, 3,000. 

Wages for men, $1— females and boys, 50 cenU 
per day. 

Average price for each person, 75 cents-per 
-day. 

Wages pM in foreign countriis, 

Germany and France— Meh 20 cents— females 
l^siboys, 10 cents. 

Average price for each person, 15 cents per 
day. 

(Pauper and prison labor not estimated.) 
' The cost of labor in the manufacture of Brushes 
is from one-half to thiee-fourths of their value. 

The raw materials used in the manufacture of 
Brushes aie^bristles, horse and cattle hair, leath- 
er, bone, born, ivory, cotton, hemp and flax, twine 
and thread, pitch, rosin, glue, painU and varnish, 
brimstone, sal soda, pearlash, soap, brass and iron 
wire, brass and iron nails, ucks and brads, maho- 
gany, ebony, rose, satin, holly, maple, whitewood, 
4>lack wiilnut, birch, beach, apple and pi^e wood in 
plank,' boards and vaneers, &c. &c. Imported 
bristles being of an entire different quality from 
American bristles, do not interfere with them. — 
The cost of raw mate.ial to us is rather more than 
.foreigners obtain ibem f«r in their own country. 

To manufacture one hundred dollars' worth of 
brushes, for example, in this country, allowing the 
raw material to cesteqaally in all countries — 
Srushetf the cott of which i» 1-4 rmw material. 

Raw mcterial,... - $25 00 

100 days' labor at 75 cenU per day, .... 75 00 



$100 00 
To make the tame quantity in Germany or 
France. . 

Raw material, $25 00 

100 days' werk at 15 cents per day, .... 15 00 

$40 00 
Brushes tohieh cost ^-3ds in labor. 

l-3d Raw material,.... $33 33 

Jt8 5-£ths days' work at 75 cts. per day, 66 67 

$100 00 
To make iht same quantity sn Germany or 



France* 

l-3draw nqaterial, $83 33 

88 5-6ths days' work at 15 cts. per day, 13 32 

$46 65 
Brushes which are 1-2 raw material and 1-2 labor* 

1-2 raw material, - $50 00 

66 2-3d days' work at 75 cenU per day, 50 00 

$100 00 
The above would cost in Oermhny or Franci — 

I 2 raw material .— $50 00 

66 2.3d days' work at 15 cents per day, 10 00 

$60 00 
Reeafitulation. 
Brushes composed of 3-4tb8 of their coat in labor, 
and l-4tb raw material, and the aame in quan- 
tity, can be bought for, 

In Germany or France. In America, 

$40 00^...... $100 00 

Composed of l-3d 
raw mateiial &> 

2-3d8 stock,.... ,46 65.. , .• 100 00 

Composed of 1-2 
rawmaterid &> 
1-2 stock, 60 00.-.. 100 00 

Foreign cost, $ 146 65 Cost in Amer. $300 00 

From the above facts, it is demonstrated that 
the smsU price of foreign labor enables them to 
undersell or import them for 50 per cent lower 
than they can be made for here. The price of 
one day's labor in America, 75 cents, will pay for 
Jite days* labor in Germany, at 15 cebu per day. 
Eight hundred workmen were formerly employ- 
ed in the manufacture of bone, ivory and horn, 
tooth, nail, hair and shaving brushes ; the greater 
part of the value of which, or over 3-4ths of their 
value, is for the labor in manufacturinr them— — 
This business is now wholly abandoned. Every 
branch ef the brush making business is brought to 
greater perfection in thisceuntry than in any other. 
The superiority of the American brushes formeriy, 
in a great measure protected us; but of late 
years samples of our work are bought and sent to 
Germany and France to order from. The foreign 
agents now get the right quality and style, and we 
have no more proteciion from that source. The 
same quantity of tooth-brushes which would cost 
one hundred dollars to make, (owing wholly to the 
difference in price of labor,) can be bought in Ger- 
many or France for forty dollars. Other branches 
of the businese must be abandoned fur the same 
reason; and %t this moment over fifteen hundred 
workmen in this business (many of them with fam- 
ilies) are out of employmeht. We ask no protec- 
tion for want ef skill orenterprize; all we ask for 
is the protection of Tnanual.labor, And shall mc 
ehantcs who have at great expense acquired a 
trade, be compelled te labor for 15 cents per day t 
— er shall we emigrate and seek refuge in Earepe, 
where human beings are compelled to labor and 
support their families on this small sum. 

Brush making has a direct bearing on many 
other interests, and especially on the agrieuhural. 
The article of bone and horns, since the abandea* 
ment of t^oth•br^8h making, have almost become 
a worthless article; whereas before, they were 
eagerly sought after. It will be found, also, on 
examination, that etery other branch of busiaessy 
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the greater cett of the value of whose articles be/ 
Ing for labor, and net made by machinery, Irill 
eventually need an amount of pTQ;ection equivalent 
to the diffiirence in price of labor— thd raw mate- 
rial costing oqual in both countries— except kulky 
articles, the fraight of which will in a measure pro^ 
tect them. f 

Your Committee also report that the estimated 
amount of bellows manufactured in this country m 
valued at $100,000 ; and the number of hands em- 
ployed 200. T 
JUUUS PRATT, 1 I 

WIUJAM k. GARY, f Comraitt*. 
JOHN O. McMURRAT, J 1 

REPORT ON WHALE FISHERY* 



[Bronglit la by Jambs Aruold, of Mass.] 



n^ 



TAtf Committee appointed on the ttibjeet of ihf 
^'^""'''^ ■ 1 1 W}'"^t Fishery f report , 

from taDuiar schedules, accurately kept at 
New Bedford pjiMM^cemmittee estimate the wholci 
number of vessels employed in the Whale Fisheryi 
at 650 ; tonaging 193,000 tons, and manned bjf 
16,000 officers and men. Of these vessels#«sea> 
tiroate that 360 are employed in the spermaceti, 
and the remainder, 290 vessels, la the common 
Whale Fishery. j 

To outfit and equip these vessels on each voyag^ 
which they perform, among other materials, 
the f -allowing : 

1,300,000 barrels ef iron>hooped casksi 
$1 40 cts. per bbl. which amount to $1,820,000| 
. ^.To make these casks will require^ 
7,554,000 staves, at $62 

per thousand, $474,672 

((,223 tons of iron hoops, at 

100 dols. psr ton, 522,300 

4,564,000 feet of southern 

pine heading, at $25 per 

thousand ^..114,100 

Cooper's labor, making 

1,300,000 bU. casks, 708,928 



yage 

1 

'ortn 

ooof 



127,000 bbls. of beef and 

perk, estimated value for 

the last ten years, $10 

per bbl $1,270,000 

106,800 bbls. of flour, at 6 dols. 640,800 
32,500 bushels of cero,(av- 

erage price for 10 years) 

70 cts 22,750 

6,500 bushels ef beans,' at 

$1 25 CIS 8,125 

1,306,000 lbs. of manufac- 
tured tobacco, at 11 cts. ... 143,000 
1300 try pou, at QO dols 78,000 

650,000 lbs. of rice, at $3 
per 100 lbs.. 49,500 

65,000 bushels of poUtoes, 

at 35 cts 22,750 

325 000 lbs. of cheese, at 

8cu i .26,000 

325 000 lbs. of butter, at 

17 cto. .....: 55,250 

312 000 lbs. ef dried ap- 
ples, at 4 cu 12,480 

3,900 bbls. of vinegar, at $3 . ..12,480 

4,500 bbls. tcr, at $2 25 cw... .14,650 



$1,820,000 



3,162,675 



3,250 whale boats, at $60 .... 195.000 
2,600 sets of oars, (6 oars 

to each set,) at $10, 26,000 

300,000 feet of pine boards, 

at $20 per thousand,.... .. .60,000 

4,330,000 lbs. of sheathing 

copper and nuls,at 24 cu. . 1,039,200 
3*000,000 yards domestic 

cottons and prints, at 

10 cts ....300,000 

Estimated amount paid for 

labor of cari>eaters,caidk- 

ers, riggers, block and 

Isail-makers 1,248,000 

Backsmiths' biDs for stock 

and work, ...291,000 

Clothing for the men and 

slopi for the voyage, in- 

chiding 63,400 pairs of 

shoes 1,704,000 

6,210,000 lbs. cordage and 

tow lines, at 12 cto 745,200 

Of this sum 4 cts. per lb. 

or l-3d, goes for labor 

of the repe>maker at 

home, say $248,400. 
24,840 pieces of heavy fo- 
reign duck, at $19, j471,960 

14,800 pieces of light duck, 

at $9, 133,200 

592,000 gallons of molas- 
ses, (average price ten 

years,) at 25 cts 148,000 



474,110 



404,000 lbs. of sugar, at 8 

cts 32,320 

404,000 lbs. of coffee, av-) 

erage 10 years,) at 10 cts.... 40,400 



6,080,560 



72,720 
$10,610,060 

The labor and material herein before estimated, 
is for ordinary outfit, and not fer plank, timber, 
copper and iron-fastening, or labor ef mechanics 
and others where ships require what is termed re- 
pairs, which, as is well known, occurs after a few 
years, more or less according to the quality of the 
vessels, and which, when occurring, involves an 
expenditure worn near the cost of a naw ship, 
down to $1,000 each. 

W«"estimate the whole value of the ships and 
outfit, as they sail, at $20,120,000. 

The length of voyages on veslels in the Sperm 
Fishery at three years, and on the Right Whale 
Ships at twenty f^onths. 
The proceeds, or imports from the 

Fithery in 1841, was of Spermaceti 

Oil 5,018,076 gallons, worth 95 cts. 

per gallon, or ..,.-...-...-.. .^ .... $4>767,lf2 
Of R'ght Whale 011,6,531,- 

462 gals, at 33 l-3d cts. $2,177,154 
Of wbale bone, 2,073,480 

lbs. at 20 cts...*. 414,6 
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^ wUck returnf , ike officers and crew would 
^draw fof their tervicet ox th^ voyage about 30 

per cent, or $2,207;706. 

The article!, used in the ontfit of the whaling 

fleet, <and contained in the foregoing statement, it 

will be found that there were : 

Of articles purely- agricultural, or the 
direct produce of the forests, the 
value of , $2,75V57 

Articles-, • the material of which is the 
product of our soil and the labor ef 
our artisans, 724,000 

Articles, the materials the product of 
our own as well as foreign coun- 
tries, and the labor both fcnreign and 
domestic, but which might both b^ 
domestic, viz. 

Clothing fer the crews and 

for slops 1,704,000 

Iron hoops, mannfectured 

at home from foreign J 

iron. - 622,300 j 

Try pets, cast incur own | 

furnaces as well as im* I 

ported *• -.78,000 ! 



Artictes of which the material is not 
produced in our couiHry at all, er to 
that exieot as to afford any conside- 
rable portion of supply, wrought by 
American as well as foreign hands : 

Sheathing'oopperand nails, $1,039,200 

Cordage and tow lines, 
firom Manilla and Rus- 
sian hemp, .745,200 

Molasses $148,000, 

Sugar $32,320 180,320 



2,304,300 



Articles foreign in material, and labor, 
viz. 

Heavy sail cloth, 471,960 

Light do. do ...133,200 

Cofee 40,000 



Direct labor, viz. 
Carpenters, caulkers, rig- 
gers, block and sail ma- 
kers, 1,248,000 

Coopws,..- 708,928 

Blacksmiths, 291,000 

Bear-buUders 130,000 



1,964,720 



645,560 



For the voyage of theileet, $2,377,928 
Add to this the shares of 

officers and men ier their 

servicer, on oil, &c. 

which arrived in 1841, . .2,207,706 



rsons occupiird in carrying its products to the 
ome and the foreign market, and again retain- 
ing the «iipplies which it needs, your Committee 
feel confident that they speak within, bounds, 
when they ^say, that as relates to many iteqcis 
of the statement, the amount may be quad- 
rupled: thus making the aggregate cossum'p* 
OB of tke producu of our soil, simply, $11,011,- 
^8, and some other products and the item of la- 

r somewhat in prbportion. , 

For direct proteetien, those wba are engaged^in 

le Whale Fishery do iiot seek. The skill and eii-> 
terprise of the men who conduct it, can meet that 
of any country, in any mart, from which they are 
not excluded. 

The duty of twenty cents per gallon on oils gene- 
raUy, proposed by the bill from the Committee on 
Manufacture9,ai it respscts Sperm and Whale Oil, 
youi^ Committee believe may be held nugatory, and 
that it will neither increase the re venu e n or |fi^ ^^^ 
markets for these articles. «ffhe^dillJ^l(ffpvilu(|^OB ^"^ 
other foreign oils we dsempio^r. • • '^ 

The prosperity of the varlWfb agriculturalrma-'^*^ 
nufacturing, and other industrial branches in our 
c^ntry(in a great measure the only customers and ^ V 
consumers who will receive from us the proJuct i^^ ^ 
of our fishery) is of vital importance to this branch ^ 
of buainess,and we therefore ask leave further to say, 
that your Committee, in common, as we believe, 
with roost of the practical men in Our country, 
having become fully convinced that our manufao- j 
turing and mechanical establishnents, and through f 
them our agriculiufal and various other industrial 
pursuits, (so essential to our country, and indis- 
pensable to its restoration to, and preservation in, 
a sound and prosperous state,) requires from Con- 
gress a prompt and decided action for their preser- 
vation and pto^ction. 

Your Commptee deenai it their duty te lay before 
you their unqualified conviction that this important 
branch of enterprise requires the measures 
alluded to, to save it also fiom the lowest dc* 
pression. 

Could your Connmittee believe that the subject 
en which they now address you in its future bear- 
ing had relation only to the measures of our own 
country, under the present sectional and other 
views entertained by many of our legislators, we 
should not at this time trouble you with our convic- 
tions, bat should wait with what patience we might, 
until every section of our country, and every intel- 
ligant man in it should, from their ovtn e^cperience, 
become convinced of. the necessity of that protec- 
tion to eur domestic ' industry which is now wi^th- 
held. 

But we (ear that ere such a result shall take 
place, the control of various and most important do- 
mestic productions new in the hands of our citi- 
zens, will have passed into those of fereign coun- 
tries ; and when after such a result our country 
shall awake to the consequences, it will be diffi- 



The foregoiog estimate of tbe~agncultura1 
other supplies consumed in the prosecution of our 
Whale Fishery, is confined to the voyage at sea 
only ; but if we take into view the consump- 
tion occasioned by it at home, by the numerous 
class of men whom this branch of industry sus- 
tains, in managing all departments of the business, 
and connected with it in all its branches and ef- 
iom ; the mechanics, laborers, coasters, and other 



- ■iiKu Kwaae lo ine consequences, u wiu up uim- 

$4,585.6g 4ff cult by any legislative measures to restore them. 
icuIturaFand Your Committee cannot but believe that Con- 



cannot 

gress have now before them throughout our coun- 
try, ample evidence of How much easier it may be 
to preserve our resources thau to restore them 
when lost. 

The produce of our Whale Fishery now finds its 
markt't and consumption chiefly with our numerous 
agricultural, mahnfacturing and various mechani- ^ 
cal establishments, as well as other operatbi 
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ifanMghout oar extended oeuntry ; end the fishery 
veqnires, in return for ita prosecution, the prodocti 
of our egricQltnre, and that of therenout industri- 
el pnrsutti alhided to. Let these once hscome de- 
pressed or broken down*— let them by any means 
be traosfened to other coontries— let the various 
eupfilies required by the American citizen, and now 
lumidied directly from Anfterioan industry, pass 
into the hand* of foreigners— and your Committee, 
as practical men, are foUyconTinced* that in the 
aame proportion the American Whale Fishery 
must decline, er fellow such remoTal, and also go 
into foreign hands. They are also fully convinced 
tiiata fear of the last result, under causes so well 
calculated to produce it, is no visionary anticipa- 
tion. 

So far as the t fl»e»«iM/e intoest of the fishery is 
concerned, should the present measures of our 
government be carried out, and the lar«;e portion 
of mechanical and manufacturing predncts now 
produced by the industry of our own citizens eome 
to us from foreign labor, causing, as this would, a 
proportionate increased demand abroad for the 
preducu of the Whale Fishery— could such por- 
tion of the products of our fishery be transported 
to and sold in such foreign markets on the same 
easy conditions on which we Eieem disposed to re- 
ceive their products, however the change might 
affect our agriculturists, our manufacturers and 
artisans — those engaged in the whale fishery 
might bear it. But such reciprocity does not ex- 
ist, nor in the opinion of your Committiee is it at 
all to be anticipated. In the ports of Great Britain 
the producUof oar fishery is met with a duty of 
j£26 12s. steiiing, with five per cent, addition 
thereto on the imperial ton of 302 2-5 gallons 
meant to be prohibitory, and is so, except when an 
occasional state of their market admits oflhe intro- 
duction of a comparatively insignificant quantity 
paying tliis enermeus duty — when (as with our 
bread stuffs and most other agricultural products) 
it is only admitted under the most extreme want. 

In the ports of France, such is the policy pursued 
by that government, that oilftrom our fishery is ex- 
cluded and never shipped there. That government 
having first encouraged the introduction of the 
whale fishery by a bounty, it is now successfully 
prosecuted in their own ships. . 

Thus the two countries, into whose hands, if our 
present system is continued, your Committee fear 
our present heme industry will in a great measure 
fisll — offers in such an event, or in whatever degree 
it may so fall, no substitute or resouroe for our 
whale fishery, but that it too, in the same propor- 
tion, must also go into foreign hands. 

Your Committee beg leave to present some 
facts, which they think may go to prove that their 
fears and anticipatioas are by no means imagl» 
nary : — 

Some years ago, the British government deemed 
it desirable to further the Spermaceti Fishery from 
England, and to this end availed itself of the en- 
ergy and skill of American officera, and granted 
liberty to an American gentleman to introduce 
American ships and material on the most favorable 
terms, who with this aid pursued this business with 
a success equal to that of our own ships. 

This period, however, was followed by the in- 
troduction of manufacturing establishments and 
various other operations of industry similar to the 
Britbh in ear own ceuntry-^aad soon epened a 
D 



fair uid extending field of enterprise te our citi- 
zens in the whale fishery from thisir own country, 
which they naturally preferred to a foreign one-— 
and ^is branch of our industry increased from 
about 30 ships,averaging200 tons each, to not lesa 
at the present time than 650 ships, tonnaging 
193,000 tons, manned by 16,000 seamen, fulfene 
half of wliom are green hands at sailing, and re- 
turn seamen. 

The French government, as the only means cf 
introducing this important branch of industry, of- 
fered a temptation to American enterprice to 
commence it, and it is now permanently established 
in France. 

Within 11 or 12 years the fishery has been com- 
menced, and is now carried on from St. Johns, 
New Brunswick, with the British market open for 
the oil they take, protected by the enormous duty 
to which we have alluded — whilst the ownen of ' 
whale ships in that province are constantly visiting 
onr ports to procure our officers for their ships to 
conduct tJieir voyages. 

Can there be a doubt, then, that in the event of 
the measures of our government causing a decline 
of our own* whale fishery, and with it the loss of 
iu valuable products taken from the ocean, that 
our enterprising citizens who command and navi- 
gate our whale ships, and whe for perseverance 
and skill in this business stand before the people 
of any ether country, must and will be driven to 
punue their accustomed avocation in those foreign 
countries where they will be naost welconse, and 
where their enterprise will • meet- a reward which 
may be denied ^em at home. 

Before leaving the subject of the Whale Fishery, 
the Committee will allude to one branch of its na- 
tional importance— iu agency as a nursery of sea- 
men— especially at this dme, when, under the ope- 
ration of our present system, our foreigu carrying 
trade appears te be fast passing into foreign hands. 
For the Committee. 

JAMES ARNOLD, Chairman. 



REPORT ON COD FISHERY. 

[Brongbtin by Jambs Arnold.] 

In offering their report, on the Cod Fishery 
your Committee beg leave to say : 

That they much regret that it isoutof their pow- 
er, at this time, to present to the Convention such 
statistical and other precise information as, in 
their opinicn, this important branch of our industry 
deserves. 

Your Committee regret this circumstance the 
more from the conviction that, were it in their pow- 
er here to present tables accurately exhibiting its 
extent and importance, this branch of our domes- 
tic industry would exhibit an extent and import- 
ance, which, as has been the case with many 
others, would impress this Convention with patri- 
otic pleasure, if not with surprise. 

Your Committee are of opinion that the protec- 
tive duty of $1 per quintle on foreign Codfish, 
'with the aid which has heretofore been extended 
to this branch of our country's enterprise, may be 
all it requires, in relation to the home market. 

A few years since, the Mediterrsmean markets 
were open for the introduction of our Codfish.^ 
' Yor Committee are informed that the British Go- 
vernment, with their usual forethought and skill, 
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have, by tte«tty itimilttions, Mcured to their gub- 
jecti advatttages in the poittf of Portugal, aad 
Nafiet, if not in tho«e of Spain, for ▼ending the 
presets of this part of their liational industry. 

Your Comittittee much regret that there is not 
in this Convention any representative of this branch 
of our industry. TtSs may be attributed, in part, 
to tlie fact diat our Codfishermen are poor, hard 
handed men, who, in this depressed state of our 
couatry, find enou£^h to do, to sustain themselves 
and th^ir families. 

Tl^ere is not, however, throughout our whole 
country, to he found a more moral, hardy, and 
tUhfetUuroiu class of men than our Codfishermen, 
or any who patiently and cheerfully toil in their 
avocation, or endure the risk and exposure to which 
it leads. Two winters have not passed since forty 
families, in one small locality, were deprived of 
husband, father, sons and brothers ; of age suffici- 
ent to man their small vessels, yet were buried 

Statistical Table shotnng the aggregate amount of Fisheries, Number of Men Employed, and 
Capital Invested, in the United States, 



beneath the waves in one storm whilst pursuing 
their hardy adventures. 

Let the traveller visit their barren and sandy 
soil, on Cnpe Cod— 4nteresting in &ct from its de- 
sert aspect. Let him enter the small, but remark- 
able habitations of ^wse men inPrevinostowa ; aad 
we trust be will say, with your Committee, thaC- 
the ceimtFy whose Government will not protcict 
such subjects against foreign interfinrenee, doea net 
deserve to possess them. . With such, and adequate 
protection, your Committee believe our CedBshez^ 
men will cheerful^ follow their hardy a^n^eatioB, 
whilst our countrymen are prosperens enough to 
consume even Codjuh, at two and a half cents 
the pound. 

Your Committee will ask leave, hereafter, t» 
present to you other statistiesl iafermatimi, wliieb 
if not in time for your printing Comnnttee, may 
be placed among the papers of the Convention^ 
all of whieh is respectfiilly submitted. 

JAMJE8 ARNOLD, For the Cknnmitlee. 
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'2^385 


28,000 
71,292 
30,315 
73,350 


49,704 
'"262 


142,575 
* 2*387 


7,987 
12,167 

4,150 
23,800 


165 
7,814 

556 
1,784 


170,000 


Maryland , 

Virginia..... 


88,947 

28,383 

213,502 


North Carolina. 


.Total 


'2,385 


202,P57 


49,966 


144.962 


48,104 


10,319 


500,832 
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Ktatueky 
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Iiidiina 

lUinoiii.. 

Missouri' • •••..••. 
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lAwa..... • 

Disirictef Columbia 
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14 

1 

16,535 

73 

9,021 
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.!!•!! 
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6,900 
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, 28,640 
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•••••• 
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176,650 
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REPORT ON SALT. 

The C*aniitM6 on Salt beg leate to report, tkat 
the whole qoantSty of this estential article pro- 
duced !■ our couatry each year may now be esti- 
mated 6,179,174 bushels, whieh is somewhat oTor 
t|w quantity imported in 1839, that being 6,061,60t 
bushels, and falling below that of 1840, which was 
8,183,203 bushels. 

This domestic product was apportioned through 
our country as fellows i~- 

Bushelf. Biubels. Tot bnihelf. 
Maine, 50,900 

N. Hampshire, 1,200 
Massachusetts, 376,596 
Connecticut, 1,500 — 429,296 

New York, 2,867,884 
NewJortey, 500 

Pennsylvania, ^49,478 —3,417.862 
Delaware, 1,160 

Maryland, 1,200 

Yiiginia, 1,745,618 

N. CaroUiii, 4,493 —1,752,471 

8. Carolina,' 2.250 

Kentucky. 219,695 

Ohio, 297,350 

Indiana, 6,400 

Illinois^ 20,000 

Miaeuri, 13,150 

Arkansas, 8,700 

Florida, 12,000— 577,295-6,179,174 

The extended and almost illimitable domestic 
resources for the supply of this ardcle must there- 
fore be apparent to all. 

Tour Committee trust they need net call your 
attsntion to the great esteat of this product in the 
State where we are assembled, and naadefrom her 
sslt springs er to that of sereral other States con- 
taining, as your Committee bolieve, like inexhaus- 
tible sources of supply : or to the beneficial con* 
MQtioB, la the State of New York, between this 
product and her noble iatetnal improvemenU, 
nom the first commencement of the great Erie Ca- 
nal to the present day. 

Along our sea shore, partieularly that of Massa- 
chusetts, this article ha$ for many y ear| been aiade 
firom sea water to a large extent, and might be so 
made throughout the whole extent of our sea 
coast— (with some important advaUtages at the 
South ever the Nordiem part of it, owing to its 
warmer dimate and maie vertical sun, did the 
same onterprlse prevail in that section of our coun- 
' try as at the North.) 

One of your Committee is the better acquainted 
with this imp o i ia at domestic product, from having 
himself an interesc in a somewhat extensive estab- 
Ushoient for the manufacture of Salt by solar eva- 
poration, at Syracuse, in this State, as well as on 
the sea abere near his own residence. 

That this product of oar domestic skill and in- 
dustiy^ as much as any one that can be named, 
requires, for its protection and preservation, that 
fi>sterin|^ care of the Government which this Con- 
vention IS assembled to promote and to solicit at 
their hands, no one at all acquainted with its pre* 
s«nt can for a moment doubt. 

Your Committee believe that, under the present 



state of our Tariff, it must he broken down ; and 
M>me ef the establishments for the manofiicture of 
this article have ahrerdy been abandoned. Salt 
made at the springs in thh State, by solar evapo- 
ration, and equal in quality to the best foreiga, 
would now be sold on the spot for eighteen cents 
the bushel, or less. The purchasers pay the charge 
of the State for the water, the property in those va- 
luable springs being the property of the S^Ate. 
The salt made on the sea shore is proportienably 
low. 

Two or three years since, salt made at Sklina 
could be and was conveyed to the Hudson, and 
thence up the Northern Canal, to Vermont and 
other Northern mark«ts. From those marts fo- 
reign salt has now driven it. 

It will be borne in mind, that salt, though or- 
dinarily a che^ and coarse article, is, neverthe- 
less, one of the first neoessitv, net to say almost an 
element of life ; and the Convention will doubt- 
less perceive the danger and difKculty which, per- 
adventure, may arise firom an entire dependance 
on foreign countfiesfor smoh an article. 

During the last War with Great Britain, this ar- 
ticle was sold ia quantity, in more than one of our 
States, at Four DoUar$ per bushel, when, had 
there then existed ia tluMM States proper estab- 
lishments for BBaking it firotli sea water, it might 
have been supplied as low as thirty-five cents per 
bushel; thus, under the then state of things, one 
year's supplv was equal to eleven years under the 
other; or, during three years of such a war, the 
cost of supply might equal that of thirty-three 
years ! j 

Year Committee are of ^nnion that a duty ef 
ten cents would protect and preserve this iioport- 
ant domestic production ; and that, thus protected, 
it might extend in proportioa as aa increased pop»> 
iation shonld require. 

In accordance with our recent notions on this 
subject, your Committee are aware that some of 
our statesmen think (his article should be imported 
free ef duty, ia order that it i;nay be offered at a. 
still lower rate. Your Committee, however, be- 
lieve, and are fully convinced, that such viewa 
would ia practice prove ftllacious, and in the end 
defeat, instead of promote, the object aimed at. 

It must not be forgotten, that whilst the foreign 
article competes with the domestic in our markeu, 
the latter also competes with the finrmer ; and that 
the portion of foreign salt required to soake up the 
present deficiency of supply from domestic sources, 
oones to us mostly as bdlast for ships retiurning 
Irom foreign salt poru ; and, in a great measure, 
with little or ao freight er profit to the importer* 
But once break down or destroy our domestic es- 
tablishments, and the extensively increased ^an- 
ti^ then required from foreign sources, (nearly or 
quite double the quantity now imported,) and it is- 
believed the article will no longer come to us at 
this cheap rate; but will net o^y be increased in 
cost at its foreign source, but come to us, also, 
taxed with full fraight and profit to the importer, 
and thus instead of cheapening, will actually en^ 
banco the cost to the consumer. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that with a duty , 
ef ten cents per bushel, this article may and will be 
sold ia our principal sea ports, at a price not ex-, 
oeediog tliirty cents per bushel. 
For the Committee, 

JABfSS ARNOLD. 
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REPORT ON EARTHENWARE. 

The mamifactiiTe of Emitbenwar* in the Uahed 
States is, as yet, ia iu infancy, as regards the finest 
descriptions of ware. Still, the capital invested 
in the manufactare is no small item, as appears 
from the late census. The number of potteries in 
the Union is 659— the amount of capital invested 
therefn $551,431 — the value of manufactured ar- 
ticles $1,104,825 — the number of persons employ- 
ed 16 12. It is believed that this estimate is rather 
aodsr the truth. 

It is impossible to state with certainty what 
amount of wood and coal Is annually consumed in 
the production of Earthenware ; but yotr Com- 
mittee have ascertained that one establishment in 
Jersey City, which produces cream-colored, dipt 
and printed wares, similar to the English, eon- 
sumes from 800 to 1000 tons of coal per annum. 
It is the opinion of those conversant with the pro- 
duction of Earthenware, that it would require 
about 150,000 tons of bituminous and anthracite 
coal annually to produce the quantity of ware 
brought yearly into the United States from the En- 
glish potteries. 

The annual import of alt kinds of ware, (inclu- 
ding China or porcelain) is but little short of 
$2,000,000. A great portion of this does not pay 
ten per oerit. duty, as the practice of allowing 
heavy discounts in Englabd on the established list 
prices of 1814, has been gradually obtaining to 
such a degree, that in many instances, Earthen- 
ware is passed at the custom-houses here, at 45 
to 50 per cent discount. 

In relation to the materials used ia the manu- 
facture of Earthenware, your Committee states, 
that with but a few trifling exceptions they are all 
to be fbond in this country. Clay, feldspar and 
sUicia, white lead and litharge, enter principally 
into the composition of Earthenware. With the 
exception of white lead and litharge, these mate- 
rials are, in a great measure, valueless, but for the 
purposes of pottery ; and the extension of the man- 
ufacture in this country would prove a source of 
revenue to the owners of the soil in which these 
materials are contained. 

It is almost essential to the success of the ma* 
nufacture of the English ware in this country, that 
the potteries should be located as nearly as possi- 
ble to the deposits of the two articles most used, 
viz. clay and coal, tn this respect, our western 
coid region ofters great inducensents for the esta- 
blishment of potteries, inasmuch as these two arti- 
cles abound in that quarter, provided, that such a 
protectien^is afforded by Congress, as will prevent 
this coantry from being inundated by the refuse 
ware of the English potteries, as is the case at 
pres^. 

Teur Committee are strongly in favor of levying 
a specific duty by weight on the foreign article, as 
is now the practice in Prussia ; which would sim- 
plify the collection of duties and guard the revenue 
against frauds from under-valuatiens, thereby pro- 
tecting the fair trader in imported ware, and af- 
fording some guarantee to the home manufacturer 
that his capital will be safe and reasonably pro- 
ductive. Under a system of duties thus levied and 
persevered in, your Committee see no reason why 
this country nwy not, in a very short time, produce 
an amount of ware, equal at least to meet the an- 
nually increasing consamptioB arising firom the in- 



crease of population, and that in the course of a 
number of years It may not only be independent in 
these important and nec e ss ar y articles of life, but 
also be able to produce for exportation to other 
countries. 

Your Gommittee, in conelosioa, may remark, 
that nsanr nations, aaoioBt and modem, have takaa 
great pride in their productions of pottery. Indeed, 
the character of the pottery which has been found 
of ancient nations, whose histories are unwritten 
and obsoure, has been made a test by antiquaries 
of the degree of civilisation which evch natioas 
had atuined. The United States, as a nation, ia 
far advanced in almost all the aru of life ; and in 
some of these excels all ethers ; and it is rather 
a curious reflection, when the materials of potteiy 
abound so much in this country, that the interest- 
ing art of pottery has been, so far, so mach ne- 
glected. During the last war with Great Britun 
the coantry was greatly ia need of ^rockery, so 
much so that a common dinner plate brought a 
dollar. 



GLASS. 

The Committee en Glass and Earthenware, Re- 
pert, in part: 

That from the Census and other data in their 
possession, they have ascertidned ^t there are in 
the United States eighty-two furnaces engaged in 
the manufacture of various kinds of glass, to wit* 
Crown and Cylinder Window Glass, Flint Glass' 
Green afid Black Bottle Glass, Phials and Desii- 
johns, located as follows : — eleven in the New-Eng- 
land states, thirteen in New- York, twenty-four in 
New-Jersey, twenty-eight m Pennsylvania, and 
the romalaiag sax in Maryland, Virginia, and the 
Western States. 

The capital employed is $2,584,100 ; and the 
annual amount of glass made is $3,890,293, giv- 
ing employment to 4,236 workmen, numberiagy 
with their families, more than 13,000 souls. 

Of the expenses incurred in this business, sev- 
en4enths are for labor, and three-tenths only fsr 
the raw material, (almost all of which material is 
of American production,) showing that nearly ev o 
ry dollar expended in the manufSsusture of glass is 
for American labor. 

The materiab used, etf American production, are 
lead, pet and pearl ashes, lime, salt, sand and 
clay. 

Up to 1816, the duty on comnBon window glass 
did not exceed $2 per 100 feet, and the price was 
from $10 to $12 per 100 feet. In 1832, the price 
of glass had become reduced to $5, in consequence 
of the increase of mannfiscturers, induced by the ta- 
riff laws of that period, which imposed a duty of 
$3 and $4 per 100 feet It will be observed that 
notwithstanding the additional duty, the price wag 
reduced more than ene-half. 

The Compromise Act protected wbdow glass 
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up to the year 1838, at which time no further re. 
ductioD in the price had taken place. Since then, 
die redact rate of dotiet hai bronfht large im- 
poitatiens of foreign glass into onr country, redu- 
cing the piice of the article to $4 per 100 feet, the 
price at which it is now selling in our market. At 
this price it cannot be made without a loss to the 
manv&ctnrer. 

It is a weU known iaot, that the policy of foreign 
manufacturers is te make all Urair sacriBces in this 
country, rather thaii injure their home market ; in 
fact, they would as soon think of throwing their 
goods into the sea, as of.selling them at auction at 
home for the priees they bring when sacrifioed in 
^s country. 

In the other descriptions of glass, particularly 
Flint glass, there has been, under the high duty, a 
■till greater reduction in the prices; and your Com- 
mittee submit, that without greater proteetien this 
imporUnt part of the glass business will be entire- 
ly monopolized by the foreign manufacturer. In 
like manner a duty is required for the protection of 
Bottle glass and Phials, immense quantities of 
which are annually brought into our markets from 
foreign ports. 

The duties proposed by the bill reported in the 
House of Representatives by the Committee on 
Manufactures are lower on Flint glass than your 
Committee believe the manufacture of this article 
can be continued under ; and they would recom- 
mend, in place of any ad valorem duty, a specific 
du^ of eight cents per pound upon all plain Flint 
or Tale Glass, And of twenty-one cents per pound 
upon all cut and pressed or moulded glass, (which 
yonr Committee believe should be included with 
" cut glass, )4srbich specific duty would tend to pre- 
vent frauds on the revenue by false invoices, which 
liave been very common. The English Grovemment 
allows a large bounty on the exportation of glass, 
which very much reduces the protection now ask- 
ed for. 

Your Comnuttee beg leave to report some of the 
material ef American prodaction used by the Flint 
Glass houses in the neighborhood of Boston and 
New York, muck of which, if we are to depend 
.wholly on foreign countries for our glass, will be- 
come of little or no value : 

About Valued mt 

Peari ashes, 3,000 bbls $60^600 

Oxide of lead, .... 1,200 tons 188,180 

Sand, 2,000 " 8,000 

Virginia coal, 280 800 bush 56, 160 

.Anthracite coal, . • . 2,080 tons • 14,560 

Pine wood, 7,280 cords 29,120 

4,160 " 20,800 

780 ton 11,700 



Oak wood. 

Fire clay,.* 

Hay for feed, 

Straw for packing. 
Packages, all sizes, 

Kails 

Lamp oil, 



416 
1,560 
62,400 
624 casks 
208 bbla. 



6,240 

" 15,600 

31,200 
3,744 
6,240 



Total,...-. $451,524 

with many other articles of iron, wood, etc. 

Vor the Committte, T; B. WAKJBAIAN, 



Statittieal table f showing the aggregate numtber 
of Glass Houses, Olass CuUing Establish' 
mentSf number of men efnployed, valut of mat^- 
ufaetursd articles, including Looking-gUuses, 
and capital invested in the United States : 

RiSTXRir States. 

N.Hampshire. H .. 85 $47,000 $44,(N)0 

Mass 4 1 372 471,000 277,0«0 

Connecticut,. 2 •• 64 32,000 32,000 

Vermont,.... 2 .. 70 65,000 35,000 

11 1 591 $605,000 $388,000 

NORTHERH MlBDLE STATES. 

New York,. .13 11 498 $411,371 $204,700 
N.Jersey, ..23 4 1,075 904,700 589,800 
Penn'a, 28 15 835 772,400 714,100 

64 30 2,408 $2,088,471 $1,508,600 

Southern Middle States. 

Delaware,... .. •• .• •••. ft 

Maryland,... 1 .. 37 $40,000 $30,000 

Virginia,,... 4 2 164 146,500 132,0OO 

N. Carolina, . .• •• .« •»•• •••• 

5 2 201 $186,500 $162,000 

Western States. 

Kentucky, 12 $3,000 $500 

Mifdiigan.... 1 .. 34 $7,322 $25,000 

1 1 36 $10,322 #25,500 



REPORT ON READY-MADE 
CLOTHING. 

[Bronght in by Albjcis S. Bakbe.] 

The Committee appointed by the Convention t» 
examine into the subject of the Tariff or 
Duties on Ready Made Clothing, would re- 
spectfully 

'^ ReF«rts 

That their appointment to this dnty was wholly 
unexpected ; therefore they are not prepared to 
present the subject in all iu detail at this time. 
Yet there are some facts so obvious, and of such 
peculiar interoit, that they fiad no difficulty in pre- 
senting a few considerations, that will show the 
importance of giving all reasonable protection to 
this branch of American Industry, That it is 
essential to the welfare and happiness of our com- 
mon country, to make suitable provision for the 
protection of Honest Industry ^ no one will deny; 
and that much of this Honest Industry maybe 
found amongst those who manufacture our clothing 
is equally true. In years past so much protection 
has been given te Ready Made Clothing, as to 
confine the importation of it to very narrow limits ; 
hence a large portion of our population have been 
able to procure the means of subsistenee by this 
employment. Then the duty was fifty per cent, 
ad valorem. In 1841 the duty was reduced te 
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38 per cent, when it bectme evident that we might 
•xjMCt foreign im^tilient of this article in n» 
•bmU ^nantitiet; in ftct, tome eectloBf of eur 
twmtty hare alnady experienced bo little incon- 
^ranieiice in a eerioas interraptioB of ear Home 
trade, by importationi forced apon them on foreign 
account. And. your C<mimittee are fully satisfied, 
jtbat, ihould the duty be reduced te 29i. (the min- 
imum for 1842) or lass, the amount ef Ready 
Made Cletfaing that wiU be imported, will almost 
destroy the present syitem of labor, which is no 
admirably adapted to the circumstances of our 
gr«at and growing population. Instead ef a for- 
t^r-jt a d ac tioa ef duties, aa increase is indispensa- 
ble, that will amount to at least 40 per cent, ad 
falofiem. NethiHf less than this will secure this 
hranoh of induitry totheie to whom it seems aatu- 
«dly Jo belong, vit. to the fathers, nw^ersf sons, 
daughters, and loidofu of our own country. It 
will be readily perceived how perfectly this 
hcvtfh of industry is adapted to promote the wel- 
fare and happiness of those who are engaged in it. 
There is no congregating in- large manufacturing 
eetablishments ; but generally the laborer can pur- 
sue his or her employment under their own roof, 
where they can exercise a proper care over their 
households ; and while they are providing for their 
bodily wants can train their children to habits 
of usefulness and industry. Thousands of insttin- 
ees can be found, where this -simple employment, 
of perhaps widowed mothers, has saved whole fa- 
milies from starvation and ruin. And besides this, 
it ia well known that at 'present many of the youth 
rf^our ceunlry are e^bled to sectin^ to themselves 
a comfortable support, and a good degree of re- 
spectability, by making dmnselves acquunted 
•with this branch of the mechanic Arts-r-a censide- 
Zation applicable to all occupations, loit a couside- 
-ratioB that ehottld- command more universal atten- 
tion than it has hitherto done. No people can long 
prosper, unless the young men are encouraged in 
the pursuit of honest labor and persevering in- 
dustry. 

The amount of goods ipported into this country 
for articles of clothbg cannot be less than 12,000,- 
OOO annually, or it would amount to this in the 
year 1841, though the importations were not large. 
These goods cannot be mnnufactured into clothing 
at lets than 40 per cent, on their original cost; 
deduct fsom this five per cent, for articles that are 
manufactured in fanfiliof for their own use, and yoa 
thea have the eum of $4,200,000 paid annually 
for the manufacture of clothing in .this eoantry. 
This apiouDt is paid for laber alone, and is dis- 
tributed amongst a very great number of individu- 
als, both male and female, in small amounts ; but 
without doubt, more than forty thousand persons 
share in this distribution who contribute their aid 
in earning it. 

The question will arise, what rate of duties on 
Beady Made Clothing will secure the aforemen- 
tioned advantages to our own most-deserving po- 
pulation ! We answer, nothing less than 40 per 
cent, ad valorem will do it. 

!# We might dwell upon other important points, 
particularly upon the low price of labor and living 
in foreign countries ; but believing that enough has 
been said to satisfy the Convention of the im- 
portance of ample protection being afforded to 



Ready Made Clothing', we shall not prolong this 
hasty Report, ^ich is respectfully submitted. 
ALEXIS S. BAKER, ) 
CALEB LEE, >C<«nmitt#e. 

F. M. PRENTICE, S 
Niw-YoRK, April 8, 1842. 



REPORT on WOOL & WOOLLENS. 

LBnmgbt in by Heney ShawT of Lanesboreagb, Mmkl 

The CommUt4e, to whom mas referred the tub' 
je^t of Wool and Woollens, respeetfuUf 

Wtmtf^rtt 
That it has not been possible to examine even the 
statistics on hand connected with this subject, so 
far as to justify them in laying before the Convene 
tion such a detailed staCeamit, or even a synopsis 
of facts, as they could vmh, to iUustrate the naaf- 
nitude or the importaijce of the woollen interest to 
this country. This, however, is less a subject of 
regret, firom the circumstance, that the Committee 
oa Manufactures in the Congress of the Unitad 
States, have already reported for the consideration 
of that body a bill, which, in its general provisions, 
bestows upon this interest a considerate and pa- 
ternal regard. To the comprehensive policy 
embraced by that bill the Committee refor theCon- 
ventioa, as affording a cheering pnospect fee tht 
future. It forms an era in our history, and will be 
bailed by the husbandman, the manufacturer and 
the merchant, as the harbinger of better days. It 
asserts the great principle for whidi the Convei^ 
tion assembled, the encouragement and protection 
of American labor. But while the Committee thus 
fully and freely commend the spirit and principles 
of that bill, they are constrained to dissent from 
that portion of it in which provision is made for 
the collection of duties upon woolen goods not enu- 
merated. These provisions the Committee deem 
defective, both in principle and detail. All expe- 
rience has clearly established this fact, that ad 
valorem duties on woolen goods, while they have 
failed to secure the contemplated revenue, have 
also defeated the just expectations of the American 
manufocturer. They have been mocked by the 
show of protection, while in reality they have 
been left to struggle with the ehicanery of the dis- 
ingenuous and the frauds of the dishonest. 

Specific duties, or those which in their nature 
approach that character, are alone efBcient for the 
purposes of revenue or protection. In a great va* 
riety of cases, goods, equally difficult in the appH- 
<^ion of specific duties, have even in this bill been 
subjected to them. Yonr committee believe they 
ask for no favor which expedieney bhd sound policy 
do not sanction, when they invoke the application cf 
specific duties for the protectibn of an interest so 
extensive and so deeply interestihg to all the 
agriculturists of the north and the west. By 
tbe existing Iaws,as well as by tkisbill,the duties are 
ad valorem, and the value is 'detettuined by the 
foreign cost. This country faaS expected a home 
valuation/and to this principle we have looked with 
hope and confidence. This the conunittee appre- 
hend can 6nly be realised by an entire change of 
the contempl&ted mode. 

The valuation, in effect, becomes the protection, 
and its influence upon the manufiusturer is vitaL - 
The mode which shall fix the value|of the import, 
converts the duty from an ad valorem to a specific. 
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•and Mcnreg, whh tb« stnue exactneis to the wool- 
enB, the protection affocded to the grower of wool, 
Instead, therefore, of the mode provided by the 
•silting laws, or die bill now before Congress for 
duties upon woolens, the Committee rec<^mmend 
the following provi/iian : 

%AU BHunufactuies of wool, or of which wool 
if a CMaponeat part, not otherwise enankerated, 
•hall be •sttmated to be of the Mome value of two 
^oUan eiad eeTeatf-fiTe cents the squaia yard, at 
the pert of entry, and shall pay duty on the same 
thirty per cent. 

The operatioa of this prorisien would he at fol< 



Goods of the foreign cost of 
"fl the square yard, the duty would be 82 p«r cent. 

1 50 do. do. do. do. 55 do. 

2 do. .do. do. do. 41 do. 

2 50 de. do. do. do. 33 do. 

3 do. do. do. do. 27 i de. 
The great balk of importfttioito of woolen cloths 

and cassimeres are of the foreign cost of from one 
to dnee dollars Uie square yard. The duty, in 1839, 
was 38 per cent ; but the fact has been abandantly 
ostabUriiod that the duty hu been but partially 
••olleotsd. 

The effect of this would be to exclude the rery 
low goods, of which aa abundant supply can be and 
ja now made at hoipe. It ivoald be a protection to 
the middle qualities, but would not ezclade the for- 
eign. The finer qualities the duty would not protect, 
-aad of such the domestic manufaetarer must sur- 
xenderthe market, in &e main, to the foreign ma* 
nufaeturer. The domeetic manufiicturer would 
hare a certain protection on which he could rely ; 
-frandulent viduation would cease ; aad the revMiue 
would be made secure. No frauds, except in 
measure, could be practised, and these could be 
-easily detected. 

The Committee abo think ^hat some modification 
in the duty on Wool, odculated to restrtia any 
abuse of the provinon farorablo to the import c^ 
lew*priced Wool, should occupy the attention of 
Congress. No foreign Wool ought to be allowed 
^Dr one moment to interfisre ii\jurio«sly with this 
great aad important American staple. It is believe 
•dthat practices now pvevail, which, to some ex- 
tent, have brought the foreign Wools into compe- 
tition with the Wools now raised by our own citi* 

Siatiitics of the Woolen hUeregt, . 

It appears from tho last censua 
that there were in the United States 
about twenty millions of sheep, 
which may justly be estimated as of 
the value of $2 per head, $40,000,000 

8heop farms generally do not sup- 
port more than three sheep to the 
aere, for winter provender and sum- 
mer pasture. The average value of 
lands on which sheep are kept, (ta* 
king the whole United States) can- 
not justly be estimated at less than 
twenty dollars the acre. The quan* 
dty of land required for said sheep, 
at tine* sh«ep to tho acre, will 
amount to six million six hundred 
thousand acres, at |30» 132,100,000 

A further agricultural investment 
la required to raise the timber, fire- 
wood, eoal, teasles, lead for team 



hbrses, and other wants of the ma- 
nufacturers, which may be estima- 
ted at ,,-—.. 4,ooo»Qao 

The.above, sheep will produce an- 
nually fi^ millions of pounds of 
wool, estimating two and a half . 
pounds to the fleece, which is rather 
under than over the real product. 

To manufacture fifty miUioos of 
pounds of. wool into cloth, would 
require, on the average fifty persons, 
(mea, women and children) for ev- 
eryone hundred thousand pounds of 
wool per annum; whole number em* 
ployed would thus be 50,000. 

It is a reasonable supposition that 
each laborer sabsisu two other 
persons, increasing the number to 
150,000 deriving a direct subsist- 
eonc from the woolen manufiicturers. 
Each person will consume per 
annum, of the products of agricul- 
ture, in food, to the value of twenty- 
five dollars, and in the whole, to the 
value of $3,750,000. 

The average products of. farms, 
after subsisting the fiimilies and 
work hands of the farmer, will not 
yield over $2 50 per Sfsre for sale. 
It will, therefore, require one rail- 
lion five hundred thousand acres of 
land to feed the operatives and 
their dependents engaged in the 
manufacturing of wool, worth, say 
$20 the acre, is ,. 30,000,000 

Total value of agricultural ca- 
pital invested in landtt and sheep^ 
and feeding the manufacturert of 
foooV",., $206,000,000 

The annual value accruing to agriculture, crea- 
ted by the^ growing and manufacturing of wool, 
may be thus stated : 

Twenty millions of sheen will pro- 
duce fifty millions of pouodf of wool, 
which, at 35 cu. the pound, is ....$17 ,500,000 

Provisions for the support of the 
manufacturers of wool as above 
stated, are valued at 3,750,000 

Timber, fuel, teazles, hay, oats, 
&c. &c. say , 500,000 

For every 100,000 lbs. of wool 
manufactured, there is constant em- 
ployment equal to the labor of six 
men. In the erection and repairs of 
buildings, there are of mill-wrights, 
blacksmiths, machinists, &;c. 3000, 
whose labor subsists 7000 other per- 
sons, making^a total of 10,000 pei^ 
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liM of $25 [believed to be too 

low. Ed.2 worth of the produet of 

' Bfrieiiltaro per aitiHim, it, «•«..•••• 



.950,000 



122,000,000 

Makini^ the whole numbor of penont employ- 
ed, because of the msno&cttire of Wool, 160,000 ; 
and reqatrm^ annually of the product of agricul- 
ture for material and subsittence the very large 
amount of twenty-two millions of dollars. 

It might not be amiss here to notice the fact, 
that European nations, from whom we receive 
woolen goods, do not take the bread stuffs of the 
northern and western farmer, except under a heavy 
daty. They must look for their market at home^ to 
the manufacturers. .And these manufacturers must 
be sustained by protection. If they are prosperous 
the farmer will be certain of a profitable market 
at home. 

The manufacturers of wool have iavested in 
lands, water power, baildings, machinery, dec. 
with their floating capital, to manufacture the fifiy 
millions of pounds of wool, about $50,000 for 
every $100,000 lbs. of wool, making the manufac- 
turer's investment $25,000,000. 

It thus appears by the foregoing statements, that 
the pecuniary interest of the woolen manufacture 
is but twentv-five millions to the farming interest of 
two hundred and six millions, or a little more t^n 
one dollar, to eight or twelve and a half per cent. 
A failure on the part of government to sustain and 
protect that 12 1-2 per cent, of the manufacturer, 
must lesult equally disastrvus to the 87 1-2 per 
cent, interesft^f the farmer. 
^^ AH of whnsh is respectfully submitted. 

Statistical Table showing the aggregate amount 
of Manufactures of Wool in the United States. 

t 



P 

151 "94 $41S,^ 

_ 152 6(J 795,784 

llu8M:ha8etta 237 144 7,089,898 

Rhode Island 45 41 842.173 

eonneotUMit....... 157 119 2,494^18 2,356 

Vermont. t. 939 95 1,331,953 1450 

Total 



Maine. . 

New- Hampshire. . . 



532 

893 

5.07« 

961 



. ^ 

$316,105 
740,345 

4,179,850 
685,350 

1,931,335 

1,406,950 



951 489 12,959.486 11.268 9.259935 



f„ NoarnaRN MiDOLB Statbs. 

New. York ....,*.. 880 323 3.537,3J7 . 4,686 3,469 349 

New-Jartey.. 49 31 440,710 437 314,650 

Pennsylvenia .... . 3<6 ^35 2,319 061 2.930 1.510.5t 6 

Total 7,26& 5C9 6.297. 108 7 993 5,294 545 

Southbrn Midblb Statbb. 
DeUware....^... 3 2 104,700 83 107,090 

Marylaad 3^ 29 235,909 388 117,630 

Virftnia 47 41 147,792 232 112,350 

North Carolina.,.. 1 3 3.900 4 9.800 

TotBl 90 75 4924192 m 346,780 



South-Curolina . 
Oeorgia.... 
Tennesiee. . 



Cotton GaewifiG Statks. 



3 1,000 6 

1 3.000 10 

26 14,290 45 



4,300 

2,000 

25.600 



Total . 



4 30 18.290 



61 



31.900 



WsSTsaM Statbs. 

Kentacky , S 40 151,246 200 138,000 

Okte.. 306 130 685,757 935 537,985 

If,f»»»- 84 37 58,867 103 77.954 

IWboIs 4 16 9^0 34 36.905 

.Uinouri 9 18,758 13 5160 

•^Arkantts...;. . ... ..1 139 1 13,600 

►Jlicbigan.. ;....... 16 4 9.734 37 34,130 

lewa 800 



Total. 



955 337 921^,887 l,328 63^64 



REPORT ON LEATHER. 

fBronght in by Oeorgb C. Davis.] 

The Committee on Leather and Shoes leg 
leave to 

That the maavfaeture of Leather from the raw 
raatwia], and also the aumufactore of the varieua 
articles of wfaieh Leather forms the principal na* 
teiial, ii almost whdly perfinrmed by maaaal la- 
bor. . 

It is estimated that the cost of Leather is about 
three times the cost of the raw material, and 
when manufactured into the articles for which it 
is used, labor, at present prices, fonns about five- 
sixths of the value. 

With a duty of only twenty per cent, in favor of 
American labor, which it to take place under the 
present compromise act, manufincturers will bo 
wholly unable to compete with foreign articles, uih 
less wages are so rediiced, as to compare with the 
pauper labor of Europe. 

The recent^ importations of Fnmch boots and 
shoes have greatly exceeded the amount of any 
previous importations during the same period. 

The opinion has generally prevaliled among the 
manufacturers of boots and ahoes, that on^ the- 
6ner and more costly artides would be imported, 
and these to a limited extent* while die manufae- 
ture of the cheaper and coarser articles would be^ 
confiRed to this country. This opinion has been 
found to be erroneous, in regard to both descrip- 
ttons. The coarser and cheaper kind have been 
recently imported to some extent, and are now in 
actual competitioa with our own manufacturef ;■ 
and orders to a large amount have gone out to 
Germany in anticipation of the lower rate of du^ 
which takes place in July. 

The importation of calf skins from France, and 
the lighter kinds of Vpper Leather and morocco 
skins for Hatter's and Bc»ok-binder's use, are aloo^ 
in auecessful competition to a considerable extent 
with our own manufactures of the same descrip^ 
tion, partidularly morocco and calf skiiis, mudi 
used by the makers of the finer and higher prioed 
article of boots and shoes, sold in our cities. 
There are immense quantities of French calT 
skins now lying in the hands of the Importers of 
this City, very materially afiecting the dealers in 
domestic calf skins ; so much so, that many of 
them hold their old stock of skins, and are unable 
to effect sales, unless at great sacrifices firom for- 
mer prices, and at prices which are still deelin^ 
ing. 

The article of Sole Leather, is perhaps in no- 
danger of competition from foreign importatieas^ 
owing to the smaller amount of labor necessary to 
manufacture this than other kinds of Leather, and 
the greater abundance of hides, together with dra- 
cheapness of the tanning material in this country 
in comparison with that of the Old World. 

From some investigations which were made at 
the Shoe and Leather Dealer's Convention recem- 
ly held in Boston, there were a#eertained to be in 
Massachusetts alone, -at least ^0,000 artizan shoe- 
makers, with about half the number of female labor- 
ers, in the various departments connected witfadna 
branch of manufacture, and perhaps as great a 
number of laborers in ether branches of indttstiy- 
immediately connected with this, who find a mar- 
ket for thd prodocta of their labor amoag theaa- 
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mechaaics. It wu alio sMertained, tbat the 
amount of goodi nanufiMStured by tbeie artiEani 
was at least $2O»0OO|OOO, wbich, irommere reccDt 
in^estigatioDy is believed to be semewhat sbf^it of 
the true valuation. 

Your Committee, from tbe best sources of infor- 
Mation within their reach, have arrived at the con- 
clusion that a dutv of at least 30 per cent, ^i, va- 
lorem should be imposed upon all descriptions of 
Leather, wad a specific duty of one dollar and fifty 
cents per pair on beets and bootees, and a dis- 
criminating duty of thirty to fifty cents per pair on 
shoes. 

All of which is respectfully submitted to tbe 
Honorable Conventien. 

GEO. C. DAVIS, 
i JOSEPH HUNT. 

BuppUammOmrj Report •■ I^MUlieif* 

1. The average vet ght of a iide of Upper Lea- 

ther find the average price. 

Tbe average weight of upper leather manufac- 
tured from domestic hides, i estimate at from six 
to seven pounds each side; and the average price, 
at $2, 10 per side. 

The average weight of upper leather manufac- 
tured from fbteiga hides, I estimate at from three 
to four pounds per side ; and the average price^ 
$1,10 per side. 

2. The average weight of a tide of Sole Lea- 

ther and the price. 
The average weight for the past seventeen years, 
taken from ^e books of my predecessors and my 
own, is 14 9-10 poinds. The price for tbe last 
fifteen years, taken in the same way, is 18 4-100 
cents per pound. 

3. The amount maufaetured from foreignstock 

and native. 

I estimate one-third of the whole amount ef lea- 
ther to be manufactured from foreign stock, and 
two-thirds from native stock. 
4. Average price of foreign stock and native. 

This question, if I understand it rightly, I am 
unable to answer to my own satisfaction; and, 
consequently, I could not to yours. There are 
such diversities' of qualities, modes of curing, 
weight, and value, that I could scarcely approxi- 
mate to any thing like certainty I will remark, 
however^ that nearly all the hides that are taken 
oiT in the Northern and Eastern States are either 
cured by being immediately salted or given to the 
tanner in a green state. In either of these two 
states, they are worth, on an average, cured, six 
cents per pound — ^uncured, five cents per pound. 
In the Southern and Western States, hides are ge- 
nerally cured by exposure in the epen air, without 
the application of salt; and are worth, in the 
dried sute, on an average, twelve cents. Some- 
times they are cured with salt, and afterwards 
dried in the sun ; in which case they are worth a 
medium price— cay nine to ten cents. The value, 
however, depends materially on the weight of the 
hide, as the market may ru]e for light or heavy. 

Neariy all ^e foreign hides Aat ecme to tins 
oounlsry are either dried or dry salted<^the differ- 
ence in value being three to four cents per pound. 
I should quote foreign dry bides as being worth, 
CO an average, for a series of years, 13^ cents ; 
dry salted, lOJ to 11 cents. 

I ra«ke die fofegdng remarks in answer te your 



fourth question, not so much in the hope that your 
Committee will find them available or useful as 
facts, but that they may be some guide or assist- 
ance in arriving at facts. 

In conclusion, I would apprize yoa that the late 
Oidcon Lee, shortly before retiring from business, 
delivered two lectures on the subject of tanning, 
which contain a large amount of statistical facts in 
regard to leather. Should you wish to peruse 
them, I will ftirnish you with a copy by notifying 
me. I may also direct your attention to sn article 
in " Hunt's Merchants Magazine,*' volume 3, page 
147, on '* Leather Manufacture,'' which I h^ the 
honor of contributing. In that, also, your Com* 
mitte will find considerable statistical data con- 
nected with the Leather Trade. 

CHAllLES M. LEUPP. 
To the Committee on Leather, hut. 



Statistical Table showing the aggregate amount 
of Manufactories of Leather, Saddleries, &c. 
in the United States. 



Eastekn States. : grj 

Maine 530 

NewHampf^iire.. 2,131 
Massaehusetu... . 1,532 

Rhode Island 44 

Connecticut 408 

Vermont ,..399 

Total 5,044 



$443,846 $191,717 

... 712,151 230,649 

10,553,826 3,318,544 

, 182,110 70,695 

2,017,931 829,267 

36 1,468 168,090 

14,271,332 4,808,962 



Northern Middle States. 

Now-York 2,849 6,232,924 2,743,765 

New-Jersey..^... 478 1,582,746 637,621 

Pennsylvania 2,223 3,482,793 1,255,738 

Total... 5,550 11,298,463 4,637,124 



Southern Middle States. 



Delaware.... .... 75 

Maryland 408 

Virginia ^. 982 

North Carolina.. 238 

Total .UOS 



166,037 

1,050,275 

826,597 

18M8J; 

2^8^96 



161,630 

434,127 

341,957 

76,1 63 

1,013,877 



Southern States, . 

South Carolina..:. 243 . .109,472 45,662 

Georgia 102 123,701 . 60,932 

Alabama 137 180,15^ . 58,332 

Mississippi 42 118,167. 41,945 

Louisiana 7. 103,500 89,55^ 

Tennessee 374 359,050 154,54a 



Total 905 



999,042 450,961 



Western States. 

Kentucky 548 732,646 369,835^ 

Ohio 1,160 1,986,146 917,245 

Indiana 579 730,001 247,549 

Illinois 626 247,217 98,503 

Missouri.. 340 298,345 179,62? 

Arkansas 545 17,400 8,830 

Michigan 101 192,190 69,202 

Florida 10 6,200 4,250 

Wiskonsan 13 11,800 7,002 

Iowa 5 4,875 1,645 

District efCol'a.. 7 110,450 66,750 

Totri.... .... . 8,984 4,887,270 1,970,38^ 
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StatUtieal table, ikomngthe aggregate amount of Tanneries, Leather Tannei, and immber of men 
employed, in the United State*: 



NcwYork 

New Jersey, ••• 
Penasylyania, . • 

Tatal,., 

Delaware, 

Maryland, •••• 

VifjSinia, 

North Cardina, 

JToial,.., 

Cai 
a, . 

aa. 
ripp 
BtBa, 
isee 

Kemueky, .•••••.. 

Ohio, 

In d ia n a, 

Illinois, •••• 

Missouri, 

Arkansas «.. 

Michigan, •• 

Florida, •. 

Wisconsin, ••#••••. 

Iowa, 

District of Cdunsbia, 

Total, 



1^ 






II 



I 

I 



Maine, 

Now Hanpihire, 

MniiaBrhiisntu. . ...... •••• 


395 
251 
355 
27 
197 
261 


Easteer States 
123»747 85,856 

42,396 192,514 

212,844 391,603 

1,534 50,860 

33,081 126.867 
102,763 102,937 


754 
776 

2,446 
89 

1,359 
509 


$571,793 
886,402 

1,024,699 

72,000 

494,477 

403,093 


SoleL. 
Up.L. 




Shode Island 


$1,414,666 
1,787,703 


Connecticut, .•••••■•••••• 


yermont,.*«»*..«.. 




Total 


1,486 


516,365 


880,6^ 


5,933 


$2,952,464 


$3^03,369 



1,216 

159 

1,170 



Northerh Mipelb States. 



1,252.890 

57,590 

415,655 



827,993 

86,764 

40.S933 



2,545 1,726,135 1.320,690 10,114 $7,106,712 



5,579 
1,090 
3,445 



3,907,348 

415,728 

2,783,636 



Sole L. $4,732,377 
Up. L. 2,681,000 



$7,413,377 



SouTHEE* Middle Stltes. 


18 


20,648 


22,075 


66 


161 


190,065 


191,867 


1,0$5 


660 


335,782 


206,216 


1,422 


353 


62«050 


89,032 


645 


1,192 


408,545 


509,190 


3,168 



89,300 
713,655 
838,141 
271^97 



$1,912,893 



SoleL. 
Up.L. 



$1,120,066 
l,03^655 



$2,153,721 



South Caroliaa 

Oaofgia, ••• •••.... 


97 
132 
142 
128 

25 
454 


SeuTHii 
68,018 
55,066 
36,705 
15,332 
12,760 

133,547 


111 Statis. 
89,886 
71,280 
42,777 
15,093 
13.705 
171,329 


281 
437 
300 
149 
88 
909 


212,020 
127,739 
147,468 
70,870 
132,025 
484,114 


SoleL. 
Dp. L. 


$881,227 




819,653 


LoaisktBa, 








Total 


978 


321,428 


408,770 


2,164 


$1,174,231 


...*.. $1,7001880 




l^ESTERN States. 



107,676 


155,465 


978 


567,954 




161,630 


234,037 


1,790 


957,383 




122,780 


57,581 


978 


399^627 




28,383 


34,654 


305 


155,679 




31,959 


55,186 


325 


208,936 




9,263 


9,811 


70 


43,510 




7,017 


9,832 


99 


70,240 




5,250 


1,250 


15 


14,500 




150 


150 


3 


2,000 


SolcL. $1,346,503 


340 


410 


4 


4,400 


Up. L. 1,355,179 


16,690 


9,200 


72 


80,400 




491,138 


667,576 


4,639 


$2,504,629 


$2,701,682 



PAPER. 

We communicate the foliowiag facts and coa- 
<dttsions as those approred by the Committe of the 
CenTontion on the subject of Paper : 

The number of Paper-making etts^^mento 
ascertained to be in operation in twenty-two sev- 
eral States of the Union is 457, and many others 
are believed to exist, which have not oone to our 
knowledge. 

Many of tkase establishments comprise front two 



to five separate mills, employed upon diffisvfnt 
kinds of work ; and we estimate the whola nuw- 
ber of mlU at 600, numiog 1,500 enginesy at the 
average of 280 da^s in «he year. 

Tbe capital eimdoyed in the business we esti- 
Bsato at $1^000 Mt each eaginey or $16^500^000 
in water powor, bufldings, maohhiery, tmek luid 
materials oa hand, and necessary iayes tm sts. 

The aaouBt of rags, oanvasa, jttnk» cadOE-wasta^ 
&«., is equal to 189,000,000 pounds' perftEnuroi 
(of whioh iinoitt 15 to 20 milUoat aia impart#d,) 
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the total value of wkich, at an average of 3^ cents 
per pound, if $6,615,000. In addition to the rag 
stock, there are consumed in the business other 
necessary slock, as, for example, bleaching pow- 
ders, not less than 2,000,000 pounds at 6i cents ; 
lime, 25,600 to 30,000 casks, at $1 ; alum, 7,000 
ca«ks, at $10 ; 500 barrels petashes, at $30 ; soap, 
2,000 pounds, and a large amount of hard soap, 
$10,000; aiung, 4,000 tout, at $100 per ten; 
brass wire and wir^ doth, $75,000 ; feltin|r, $100,- 
000 ; iron, 1,000,000 lbs. at 10 cts. ; coal, at least 
35,060 tons, at $5; wood, 100,000 cords, at $2 75j 
smalts, and other coloring raateriah, as logwood, 
blue vitriol, Prussian blue, &.C., to the amount of 
$75,000 ; twine and cordage, $60,000 ; oils, $100,- 
000; leather, $25,000; oil of vitriol, $10,000; 
and various other necessary articles to a very con- 
siderable amount. 

The transportation, by land and water, con- 
nected with the business, is not less than 200,000 
tons, amounting to half a million dollars per an- 
num. 

In regard to "prices in market," so great is the 
variety of kinds, sizes, and qualities, that it is im- 
possible to give a definite answer, that will serve | 
for any practisal purpose. We may lemark that, 
dlnce domestic competition has been called into ac- 
tion by high duties, the general line of prices has 
fallen fully one-half, quality considered. 

The prices of labor in this country are from $6 
to $9 per week for men; and for women, from 
$2 50 to $3. In France and other countries, with 
which we phall have to compete, we are informed 
that the rates of labor for the same services are 
but from one-fourth to one-fifth of the above. 

The number of adults directly employed in pa- 
per mills is about 8,250; and reckoning their de- 
pendents, and the labor of others who are partially 
employed, it is fair to estimate 50,000 individuals 
as supported by the business, without referring to 
the great numbers whose industry is collaterally 
affected. 

In the event of suspending the manufacture of 
paper in this countryi it is obvious that an immense 
loss must be suffered in the capital invested in 
mills and machinery, (the latter of which is of a 
very perishable nature,) amounting to many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The amount of domettic rags, junk, &c., used 
in our business, has been stated at $5,000,000, 
which of course would be nearly a dead Iqss to the 
country. 

For the effect of the 20 per cent, tariff en the 
book trade, with which our interest is intimately 
oennected, we refer you to the letter of Mt. Brown 
on that subject. 

We beg leave also to draw your attention to the 
pernicious effect of the proposed international 
copyright, which would diminish the amount of 
publishing to a very great extent, affecting various 
interests as well as our own. 

In proposing the amount of duties necessary to 
the well being of this branch of manufactures, we 
ask only for such an amount as will place us in fair 
compeUtion with the importer, without expecting 
to exclude all foreign papers. 

If a specific duty can be restored, we propose 
the following : 

On bank note, bank post, folio post, ppst, packet 
post, quarto post, note, er letter, and tissue papers, 
15 eenu per pound. 



On antiquarian, copperplate, copying, den^, 
drawing, foolscap, imperial, lithograpifafc, medium, 
pith, -pot, royal mad writing papers, fimcy colored, 
geld leaf, norecco, paste boardty and pressing 
boards, 12j| cents per pound. 

Blotting, cartridge, glass, printing, sand and 
staiaers' papers, 8 cents per pwmd. 

Binders' boards, box beards, mill boards, sheath- 
ing and vrrapping papers, 3 cents per pound. 

Paper hangings. (See the memorial of the trade 
on that subject.) 

All other paper, 15 cents per pound. 

On books. Oii. those printed previous to the 
year 1800, in whatever languages, 4 cents per 
volume. 

On those printed since 1800, Latin, Greek and 
all languages other than English, when bound, 15 
eenu per pemid; Latin, Greek, and all laagnaMS 
edier than English, ui^»omid, 13 cents per powd. 

Those printed in the English language, when 
bonnd, 30 cent 3 per pound. 

Blank books, bound, 30 cents per pound. 

Blank books, unbound, 25 cenu per pound. 



Statistical TtAU, showing ^ AggrsgaU nwnier ^ Maaw^ 
faotaries of Paper, value ofProdMs of other JlfaitH/bo- 
tures of Paper, Platimc Cards, num&cr of Men .©n- 
pleyed, ami OapiUd Invested in the United States. 



Eastern States. 




Sew Hampshire. 13 
ajsacbnsetu.... 82 
Rhode Islaad.... 2 
Coanecticau..... 36 
Vermont 17 

Total, "m6 2jm,iSQ 166,700 1,831 2,13*^ 



Northern Middle States. 

New York 77 673,121 89,637 7« 7g,660 

New Jersey.... 41 662,200 Vjm 480 4gffm 

Pennsylvmnia.... 87 792.386 86,500 794 681,aO» 

Total, "»5 2,087,656 192,137 1,943 1,746,46» 



Southern Middle States. 

Delaware. 1 20,800 1,500 15 

Maryland 17 195,100 3,000 171 

Virginia 12 216,245 1,260 181 

North CaroUna.. 2 8,785 6 



16,900 

»5,400 

287,760 

5,000 



Total, 


33 440,990 6,760 


373 


404,350 




Southern States. 






South Carolina. 


. 1 20,000 


30 


52'252 


Tennessee 


. 5 46,000 14,060 


87 


98,000 










Total, 


6 66,000 14,000 


117 


123,000 



Westerm States. 



Kentucky. 7 

Ohla.... 14 


44 

270,202 


80,666 

64,000 


47 
806 
100 

'"6 

4 


47,600 
206^ 


Indiana 8 

UHdoIb 1 


68,739 


Michigan. 1 

DistTofCol'bia.. 1 


20/XK> 



Total, 



367,209 134,000 463 



349,489 
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REPORT ON METALS OTHER THAN 
IRON, &c. 

[Broofht in by Jos. SnmoN, of N. T.] 
The Committee appointed by the Conventioiij on 
Metalt other than Iron and the Manufacture 
thareof, respectfully 

B eyr tt 
That they have given all the attention to the »ub- 
ject committed to them that itt importance de- 
mandi. At the metals embraced under the head 
of their appointment are varioat, being not only 
the pure metals alone, but their several combina- 
tkmt with each ether and with other metals, they 
have deemed it best to elassify them according to 
their relative importance and in the following or- 
der, vis: Lead, and the manufacture thereof; cop- 
per, and the manufacture of it; brass^ and its va- 
rious manufaemres; tin, and the manufacture 
thereof; German silver and its various manufac- 
tures; tined plates in all their various manufac- 
ture; gold, and the manufacture thereof ; nickle,as 
it enters into the manufacture of German silver 
mud other compositions. By the census of 1840 
the number of lead smelting houses in all the States 
was given at 120. Counttog each fire one, the num- 
ber of lbs. of lead produced is 32,239,453, No. of 
men employed 1017, ameunc of capital invested 
$1,356,306, value of lead produced |1,561,970 
The Committee believe these sutements fail far 
short of the truth, as frem other data a greater 
number of men are known to be employed than is 
set forth. They believe not less thaa 5,000 men 
are employed in connection with the smelting 
houses, beside the thousands at the mines. The 
character or quality of American lead is univer- 
sally admitted to be equal to any in the world. 

The manufacture of lead is very extensive, being 
sheet lead, sheet-conducting pipe, white lead, red 
lead and litharge (paints) and various other arti- 
cles for diil^rent uses. More than 2,000 tons ef 
sheet lead are annually manufactured valued at 
over $200,060 ; more than 3,000 ton's of conduct- 
ing pipe are annually made, valued at over $300,- 
000 ; more than 6,000 tons of shot are annually 
made, valued at $600 000 ; men employed, 1,000 ; 
capital invested, $300,000. About 20,000 tons of 
white lead are annunall manufactured, valued at 
over $150,000. The quantity of pig lead required 
or used in the above manufactures is over 37,000,- 
000, which, it will be perceived, is five millions of 
pounds more than by the returns of the census, as 
stated to be produced in the country, while a large 
quantity of foreign Ipad is imported, mostly as M 
lead. This is another evidence that very little re- 
^ance can be placed on the returns of the last cen- 
sus, for many millions of pounds of lead are made 
in the various other articles made of this metal. 

The value of the manufacture of lead is very 
~ great, amounting to, at least, $3,100,000-i-that of 
shot alone amounts to ever $600,000 ; of sheet 
leady conducting pipe, ^hite lead, red lead, and 
litharge, to about $1,500,000; which with other 
manufactures, amounu te about $500,000. The 
capital employed in these is about $300,000 ; and 
in the other manufactures about $3,500,000. The 
number of men emloyed in the mitaufacture of 
shot is about 1,000, and in the other mann 
faetures about 5,000, besides extensive steam and 
water power, probably of equsl capacity. The 
produotioBs and maaufactnre of lead in all their 



ramifications are abundantly sufficient to supply the 
whole country, as well as for exportation. Your 
Committee are, therefore, convinced that they 
should be amply protected. A duty of a cent ancL 
a half per peuad on pig and old lead ; three cents 
on shot, and three ceaU on sheet lead, conducting^ 
pipes, white and red lead, htharge and sugar of 
lead ; and thirty per cent, on all other manufac- 
ture of lead imported should be imposed. 

' The quantity imported in 1839 was of sheet and 
bar lend, 528,922 pounds, valued at $18,631 ; 
sheos, 5,063 pounds, valued at $1,191 ; pipe, lOO 
pounds, $16. With respect te copper, the pro- 
duction of the country is small, yet it is believed 
that ore in abundance is to he found in the coun- 
try, and geological examinations will indicate its 
location. At present, nearly all used in manufac- 
turing is of foreign production. In 1839, there 
was imported 1,188,165 pounds. Of pig and bars, 
81,242 pounds; old, 619,486 pounds; sheathing 
copper bottom! cut rouAd, valued at $2,220 ; bra- 
ziers' copper, $1,397. 

There are about 8,500,000 pounds of pig copper 
manufactured in the country, most of which is 
manufactured into sheathing, braziers, bolts, &c. 
The capital invested in these departments is about 
$1,500,000; the amount paid for labor is about 
$100,000; number of men employed about 500, 
together with immense water power. These es- 
tablishments have the capacity to extend the man- 
ufacture, at least, fifty per cent.; and they can 
abundantly supply the wanu of the whole country- 
They have been the means of reducing the price ef 
the article in the market ; and, should they be pro- 
tected by a proper duty, a still further reduction 
will be the consequence. A duty of two cents a 
pound on sheathing, it is believed, will secure an 
adequate protection; and of thirty per cent, on 
braziers, and bolt, and boiler. 

The manufacture of copper is very extensive, 
entering into various kinds of business and compo- 
sitions for domestic purposes. The value of these 
manufactures, the Uemmittee have not been able 
to ascertain ; but, from the best information, it can- 
not be less than $2,000 000 ; the capital not less 
than $1,000,000 ; and the number of men employ- 
ed 1,000. The manufactures of copper ought to 
receive a protection of at least thirty per cent. 

Widi respect to sheet brass, plated metal, Ger- 
man silver, copper, brass and plated wire, the 
Committee have acertained that there is eleven 
mills engaged in these branches of business alonf^, 
with a capital of about $600,000. The number 
ef hands employed is about five hundred. These 
eleven mills are capable of producing annually 
five millions six hundred and thirty-four thousand 
pounds of sheet brass, plated metal and German 
silver, which, valued at thirty cents per pound, is 
$1,690,200; also, one million two hundred and 
forty-eight thousand pounds of copper, brass, and 
plated wire, valued at about $400,000. These 
mills are abundantly able to supply the demand 
for these articles, should it be double that for 
present consumption. 

Another illustration of the effects of protection 
to our own manufactures is, that since iLnese mills 
have been in operation the price of sheet brass has 
fallen from (brty-eight cento to twenty-eight cents 
per pound, and the others in proportion. The 
manufacturers unanimously agree that a duty ef 
not less than thirty per cent will be absolutely ne- 
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«e88ary to enabl« them to continue their bnsiness, 
and the committee feel confidence in saying, that 
by such a protection these several branches of man- 
unu;ture will become equal to any in the country, 
and adequate to all our wants. 

The article of Nickle enters largely into the 
manufacture of Grerman silver, litUe of which 
being found in this country, if admitted free of 
daty, would aid materially the manufacture of this 
valuable composition. 

The next manufacture from copper and other 
metals is in brass composition, which enters into 
the furnishing of skip work, materials used in fin- 
ishing dwelling houses, church bells, cannon, and 
a variety of other articles. This department is 
very extensive, and no doubt forms a lai^e item 
in the amount of ^5, 527 ,631 returned by the cen- 
sus as the value of the manufacture of varioas 
metals* other than iron, gold apd silver. In fact, 
it is believed this latter branch of business will 
nearly reach that sum, and should be amply pro- 
tected by a duty of thirty per cent. Nothing less 
will do this. 

Brittania ware is now made to a very large 
amount in this country, and, with a proper protec- 
tion, would supply the whole demand of the 
country, but being composed chiefly of tin and 
zinc, which, as yet, have not been found to a great 
amount in the United States, are admitted duty 
free The amount of capital employed in the 
manufacture of this ware is about $500,000, and 
the number of persons dependent on it from five 
to six thousand. The value of manufacture is 
$750,000. A duty of thirty per cent will be a 
satisfactory protection. 

The manufacture of zinc in sheets for utensils,- 
&c.f is now commencing in this country, and it 
will soon be able to supply any demand that is 
likely to exist for its use; it ought therefore to be 
proteeted by a duty of thirty per cent. In this 
branch of manufacture a larger number of men are 
employed, as is also the case in the manufacture 
of tin ware. The value and extent of this latter 
business are not yet ascertained. Manufactoiies 
are found in every village er settlement in the 
country, and the ware enters largely into the do- 
mestic use of every family, and also in covering 
buildings, vessels, and, in fine, is used in every de- 
partment of life. The number ef men employed 
in this manufacture cannot be liess than ten thou- 
sand. A duty of thir^ per cent, it is believed, 
will be ample protection. 

The branches of manufacture treated of by your 
committee are of great importance to the country, 
and they therefore feel incompetent to do justice 
to them. That importance must be self^vident 
to every intelligent mind, and your committee 
need not, therefore, enlarge on the subject. They 
feel confident that Congress will, by an enlight- 
ened and just policy, foster these branches of in- 
dostry as among the most essential domestic in- 
teresu. 

With regard to the manufacture of gold it will 
be seen that another report has been presented, 
and the committee which has in hand a branch of 
tliat business may be better able to perform this duty. 

Statistical tables have been compiled from re* 
turns of the census, which it is believed will throw 
some light en this branch of manufacture. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH P. SIMPSON, Chtirmaii. 
Ihn r«rir, J^rU 81*, M42. 



StattittMl Tahle.th9wing the AggregaU jimoant of Pro- 
etaui Meialt Manufaclurtdf Fiarunu MetaU^ tend Sumber 
•fMtn emplotfed m Me United States : 

Precious Metals. Various Metab. 
Eastern States. 
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Rhode Island 


288,500 


179 
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138 
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126 


1,085 


Vermont 


3,000 
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NoaTHBRN Middle States. 




New York 
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New Jersey 
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Southern Middle States. 




Delaware 


3,600 
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10.700 


18 


Maryland 


13,300 
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41,00« 
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Southern States. 
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Georgia 
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Alabama 
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XJ900 
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Tennessee 
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$38,785 


26 


$168,820 
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Western States. 




Kentucky 


19,060 


21 


164,080 


174 


Ohk> 


53,125 


37 


782,901 


589 


Indiana 


3,500 
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14,580 


26 


lUinoU 


2,400 
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31,200 


29 


Misseuri 


5,450 


12 


60,300 
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Dist. Columbia 17,200 


24 


28,000 


37 . 
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],l«7,7tl 
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Statistical Table f showing the aggregate amount 
of Lead produced f Number of Men employ ed. 
Smelting Houses, and Capital invested in the 
United States ? — 

Eastern States. 

^* ^ S . 

5-6 ^ S 

=1 -si F 
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1,000 2 $500 
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Northern Middle States. 
New York, 9 670,000 333 221,000 33,500 

Southern Middle States. 
Maryland, 5 878,648 73 21,500 

Virginia, 2 10.000 30 50,000 

Total, 



888.648 103 71,500 44 432 



Louisiana, 



Southern States. 
2 4 



350 



Western States. 
Illinois, 20 8,755,000 73 114,500 
Missouri, 21 5.295.455 252 235.806 
WiskoosaD,49 15,139.350 220 664,600 

Iowa, 11 500,000 30 38.5 00 

Total, 101 29,679,886 575 hmfiB^ 1^,988 
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Mttali— Floor Oil Cloths. 



SfaK«<iMl TtibUitlmavui' 1U mggrtgat* mmmmi •f Of 
produc ed, JVumW of SmtlHng Mtm$e$, Numker of A 
Empk^ tmd Ompital hnetted in tka United 8tmte$ : 

Other Metali» 




184,900 18S 1H80P 



- NoATHBRN Middle BrxtEs. 
New York 84,064 119 

MewJetwy 99^560 38 15,000 

Fenoqrlvuda 100,200 385 es,aoo 

$224,314 5? 130,130 



SooTHEKN Middle States. 

, OcberMetalt. 
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Ge«rsk ISO 121,881 405 



$40,009 
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1,000 



Total 185 $»5,529 585 $120.748 
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FLOOR OIL CLOTH. 

" Tlie following ttatement of interesting &ct8 on 
the subject of Floor Oil Cloth, now constitutiDg a 
considerable branch of the American Arts, and 
whioh by protection equal to iu importance would 
giro a sew stimulus and direction to the skill and 
industry of our countrymen, is here giren to show 
lAatis new dmng, and also what may be done in the 
business if the government should afford it adequate 
and permanent encoaragement. The communica- 
tion was addressed to the Corresponding Secretary 
of the American Institute, and desenres a place 
among the articles recommended for protection by 
the Convention, though time forbid its presentation 
on that occasion. 



** The business in which t am engaged, (the 
manufacturing of Floor Oil Cloths) was com* 
menced in this country some thirty years since, and 
until within a few years was confined to some two 
or three establishments ; and the amount annually 
produced was small— employing some forty to 
nfty persons, and probably about fifty thousand 
dollars capital. Upon the revision of the Tariff 
of 1832, at which time a duty of fifty cents per 
square yard was affixed, many new establishments 
were put in operation, and nave continued to in- 
crease up to the present time; and at this moment 
there are, within my own knowledge, at least 
twenty manufiictories, employing probably, some 
two huadred persons, and an amount of capital of 
from four to five hundred thousand dollars; aad 
the aggregate amount of their manufactured goods, 
I should think, could not be less than some five or 
six hundred thousand dollars. From five to eight 
years since the best quality of imported English 
Cloths cost the consumer from $2 to $2 25 per 
yard, and even as high as $2 50. You will bear 
in mind that this was the price under a duty of 50 
cenu the square yard, which has continued to be 
the amount to the present time, or rather until last 
June, when, by the operation of the Compromise 
Act, it became 43 cents, as the duty was to be 
gradually reduced , until it reached 20 per cent., 
which is the rate affixed at the last session of Con- 
gress. And while we were protected by the 
highest duty we furnished the consumer as good an 
article at m>m |1 25 to $1 75 per yard as tha 
imported. Formerly only the wealthy could pur> 
chase our goods, ewhig to their high prices ; but 
in eoasequenoe of the increased producdon and the 
practical knowledge obtained in the business, to- 
gether with the competition among our manufac- 
tories, we now place our goods within the reach 
of all classes who desire to use them ; and in eur 
more Southern markets they are peculiarly de- 
sirable. You will naturally ask what will be the 
effect of the present or a still lower rate of duty 
upon the imported article. Befoie I answer the 
inquiry let me draw your attention to the fallowing 
facts: Our canvass, hitherto admitted free, is now 
subjected te a duty of 20 per cent. This we usu- 
ally procure fron^ Scotland. The principal colors, 
such as white lead, the ochres, and the fine colors, 
are all charged with duty, and oar oil also. Of 
^is I do not complain; for if practicable I could 
wish that New-Jersey or Kentucky or any other 
ef our States, should furnish the canvass from the 
loom of their own industrious and enterprising 
citizens. And while the Green Mountains <^ 
Vermont are so well stored with the ochre we use, . 
I shall never send my orders to Rochelle; and 
while the lead from the rich mines of Missouri 
continues to be converted into such colors as are 
wanted in our business by the excellent manufiic- 
tories of New-Jersey, New-Yerk, Pennsylvania^ 
and other States, I am for protecting them ; and 
so with all other branches of manufacture in our 
country. To the importance ef our white Lead 
Manufacturing I think we are not fully sensible. 
It is but a few years since that this article was 
sold at from thir^ to fifty per cent, higher, and 
the quali^ no way superior. And do not the 
thousands of buildings which beautify and adorn ' 
the city and the village wherever we travel through 
eur country testify to the value of this branch of 
domestic industry? I say« unlets a Pratective 
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Duty, equal t© 50 cents, or thereabouts, be cen- 
tiQued, our business is at the mercy of the Eng- 
lisk rivals in trade, for the simple reason of the 
extreme low price of labor in England. For in- 
•taaoe : I employ twenty men at an average of 
$1 00 per day— which is the price that I have 
paid for the last four years, amounting annually to 
about $6,000 — the product of their labor would 
be abeut $30,000. Now my competitor in Bristol 
or Birmingham would hire his twenty men for 
about 25 cts per day, which, allowing 300 work- 
ing days to the year would amount to $1,500— 
milking a difference of $4,500 on the cost of his 
$3(0,000 worth of stock ; being 18| per eent.— to 
wiiich add the duties on the raw materials which 
are saved him, and which I estimate at least to be 
25 pier cent, more, making a difference of 431 P®"" 
crtit. Now suppose we are driven frem the mar- 
ket, how long will our consumers be funyished with 
these goods at low prices from him who monopo- 
lizes the entire loarket ? For instance a Flour 
Merchant in your city, or a Miller in the country 
holds in hands or can control the supply of flour 
fot but a single month ; will he not ask and abtain 
hiA pwn price ? Most certainly. 

MECHANIC ARTS NOT ENUMERA- 
TED. 

The CofnmUtee to whom was referred the tubject 
^f Mechanic Arts not enumerated, viz., Car- 
Hmg^ and Wagono, Manufactures of Tobac- 
eor Furniture Drugs and MedicineSf Paints 
and J>f$Sy Musical MutmmentSf Gun Powdery 
Qranite, Marble , and other Stone, Brick and 
Lime, and aU other Manufactures not enume- 
retted, beg Itave to 

Report t 
That the subject is. s^ general, ^nd inyolves so 
great « retsponsibllity, tliey do not feel themsehet 
able to fix a definite rate of duties, as a suitable 
protection: but ffom such information as they have 
beea able to obtain from gentlemen highly compe* 
teotythey believe the recent bill reported to Congress 
by the Chairman, of the Committee, on. MannCsc- 
tures, the Hon Mr. Saltonslcdl, meets the subject, 
and therefore yoiif Comtnittee recommend the gen- 
eral spirit of said Bill as the basfs of a Tariff of 
Pboteotion. For the vu^ty of articles wkich have 
come under thotir supervision, except.as hereinafter 
enutnorated, aiid desiring to avail themselves of 
the best au&ority to show the indispensible im- 
portance of a suitable protection to home labor, they 
hegleiiv^ to sul^qin the views of the distinguished 
Dr. Franklin, as follows : 

** Foreign luxuries and needless manufactures 
imported and used in a nation, increase the peo- 
ple of the nations that furnish them, and diminish y 
the people of the nation that uses them. Laws, 
therefore, that prevent snch importations, and on 
the contrary promote the exportation of our manup 
factures to be consumed in foreign countries, may 
be called (with respect to the people that make 
them) Greneratic Laws.'' 



Statement showing the capital invested, number 
of men employed, and value of manufactured 
articles, from the census of the United States 
on the 1st day of June, 1842, on the following 
articles : 

ap. invested. Men em. VaL nmn. 
C« ..$5,551,632 31,994 $10,897,887 

M .. 3,487,191 8,384 5,819,''^ 

Fi .. djmjm 18,008 — 

01 es 4,507,875 

M 734,370 

O 875,875 

G nd 



1,848 
906 



4,15i;890 

923,9M 

1,877;288 



ler 

,.. 2«540J59 

MS 6,968,971 



36,541 12,179,895 



7,659 
18,008 



8,695,884 
7,555,405 



Bi -,- . -.-^ .— 

If led 25,019,796 84,765,858 

Total value of above numnfactvres. .$89,308,827 

Your Committee would recommend the follow- 
ing duties : 

On musical instruments 50 per cent, ad valorem^ 
On cabinet furniture, 35 per cent, do. 

On gunpowder, ^0 per cent, do. 

And on drugs and medicines, paints and dyes, a 
specific duty should be laid on some, and an €ut 
valorem duty en others. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES BREWSTER, Chairman. 



Statistical table, showing the aggregate amount 
of Musical Instruments produced, number of 
men employed, and capital invested in the 
United States : 

i r~ 
• ■' ^ It ' i 

Maine, $3,010 4 $2,001 

NewHamphire,...* 26,750 47 14,050 

Maisachuseu, 340,085 246 243,760 

Rhode Island....... 7,200 9 6,075 

CoBnecticiit, 6,125 8 7,050 

Vermont, 2,290 6 1,750 

Total $385,460 320 $274,686 

NORTBCRN Mlt>9I.K StATIS. 

New Ybrk^ ....... $472,910 438 $408,775 

Penhsyhrania, i 33,728 109 35,656 

Total, $506,638 547 $444,431 

SeUTHKRN MlSDLt STATES. 

Maryland, $16,400 15 $4,000 

Virginia, 1,005 2 1,000 

North Carolina,... 938 3 203 

Total ,, $18,343 20 $5,203 

Southern States. 

Georgia,... $8 2 .... 

Alabama.......... 21 .. .... 

Total $29 2 

Western States. 

Kentucky, $4,500 6 $5,000 

Ohio, 8,454 11 5,000 

lUinois 500 2 50 

Total $13,454 49 $10,050 
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Statitttcal table, showing the aggregate amount 
of Carriages and Wagons manufactured, 
men employed, and cajntal invested in the 
United States : 



t ll 11 

Ei.sTRW States, g g** J* 

Maine, $174,310 779 |75,012 

New Hanpshire,.. 232,240 450 114,762 

Maisaebusetts,.... 803,999 1,402 334,660 

Rhode Island...... 78,811 161 36,661 

Connecticut, ...... 929,301 1,289 513,411 

Yennont, 162,097 437 101,570 

Total $2,380,758 4,518 $1,176,076 

Northern Middle States. 

New York, $2,364,461 4,710 $1,485,023 

New Jersey 1,397,149 1,834 644,966 

Fenoijlvania, ... 1,207,252 2,783 560,681 

Total $4,968,862 9,327 $2,690,670 

Southern Middle States. 

Delaware, $49,417 143 $25,150 

Maryland, 357,622 690 154,955 

Virginia, 647,815 1.592 311,625 

North Carolina,. 301,601 698 173,318 

Total $1,356,455 3,123 $665,048 

Southern States. 

South Carolina,. $189,270 420 $132,690 

Georgia, 249,065 461 93,820 

Alabama....... 88,991 23^ 49,074 

Mississippi, .... . 49,697 132 34,^45 

Louisiana, 23,350 51 15,780 

Tennessee, 219,897 518 80,878 

Total $820,166 1,817 $406,587 

Western States. 

Kentucky, $168,724 533 $79,378 

Ohio, 701,228 1,490 290,540 

Indiana, 163,135 481 78,116 

Illinois, 144,362 307 59,263 

Missouri, 97,112 201 45,074 

Arkansas, 2,675 15 1,555 

Miohigai), 20,075 59 13,150 

Fterida, 11,000 15 5,900 

Wisconsin, 2,600 8 325 

Iowa,.. 1,200 3 1,400 

Dist. of Columbia, 59,535 97 38,550 

Total ....i... $1,371,646 3,209 $613,251 



Statistical table, showing the aggregate amount 
of Furniture inanufactured, number of men 
employed, and capital invested, in the Uni- 
ted States : 



ll I 

•sfi |"3. : 

T, « >" S5 « 

Eastern States. • 

Maine, $204,875 1,435 $668,558 

New Hampshire, . 105,827 233 59,984 

Massachusetu, .. . 1,090,008 2,424 962,494 

Rhode IsUnd,.... 121,131 19^ 83,300 

Connecticttt, 253,675 786 342,770 

Yermont, 83,275 190 49,850 

Total $1,858,791 5,263 $2,166,956 

Northern Middle States. 

NewYork $1,971,776 3,660 $1,610,801 

New Jersey, .... 176,566 517 130,525 

Pennsylvania,... 1,155,692 2,373 716,707 

Total $3,304,034 6,550 $2,458,042 

Northern Middle States. 

Delaware, $16,300 130 $34,800 

Maryland, 305,360 834 339,336 

Virginia, 289,391 675 143,320 

North Carelina, . . . 35,002 223 57,980 

Total...... $646,053 1,862 $575,436 

Southern States. 

South Carolina, .. $28,155 241 $133,600 

Georgia, 49,780 95 29,090 

Alabama, 41,671 53 18,430 

Mississippi, 34,450 41 28,610 

Louisiana, 2,300 129 576,050 

Tennessee 79,580 203 30,650 

Total...... $235,936 762 $816,430 

Western States. 

Kentucky, $273,350 453 $139,295 

Ohio, 761,146 1,928 534,317 

Indiana,.... 211,481 564 91,022 

lUinois, -.-...- 84,410 244 62,223 

Missoari, .... .. 

Arkansas, 20,293 45 7,810 

Michigan, 22,^^94 65 88,050 

Florida, 36 18,300 

Wisconsin, ...... 6,945 29 5,740 

Iowa, 4,600 12 1,360 

Dist. of Columbia, 125,872 190 85,00 J 

Total $1,510,391 3,566 $973,10^ 
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J8taH$HeaI tabUi thowinf the aggregate amount I 
of Machinery manufactured in the United] 
States : 1 
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Eastzrk States. 

Mmxm, $69,752 

New Hampshire, 106,8 U 

MaMachasetti, 926,975 

Rhode Island, 437.100 

doanecticut, 319,680 

Vermoiit, 101,354 



$1,961,675 
Northern Middle States. 

New York, $2,895,517 

New Jersey, ^55,050 

PennsylTaaia,.. 1,998,152 

$5,648,719 
Southern Middle States. 

i>^ware, $314,500 

Maryland,..,. 348,165 

Viiipnia,.... 429,858 

North Carolina, • 43,285 

$1,135,808 
Southern States. 

South Carolina, • $65,56 1 

<3eorfi(ia, 131,238 

Alabama, 131,825 

Misiissippi,... 242,225 

Louisiana,.. •••'*••.. 5,000 

Tennessee, 257,704 



$833,553 
Wa^TSRN States. 

Kentucky...... $46,074 

OWo, 875,731 

Indiana, «••«...... 123,808 

Illinois, ...•. ••••••• 37,720 



Missouri, 
Arkansas, 
Midiigan, 
Florid^,.. 
Wiscoosia. 
^Ijwa, 
District of Columbia, 



i»**^**t ..•••• •••• .«•« 



190,412 

14,065 

47,000 

5,000 

716 

60,300 



$1,400,826 



339 
191 
913 
534 
335 
87 

2,399 

3,631 

932 

1,973 

6,536 

299 

723 

445 

89 

1,556 

127 

184 

96 

274 

'266 
947 

149 

858 

120 

71 

191 

51 

67 

8 

6 

42 

1,563 



StatUHeal table, thawing the aggregate amount 
of manufacturet of Drugs, Medieines, Paints 
and Dffes, men employed and capital invented 
%n the United States. 



i 



I 



|a 

Eastern States. 

Maine, $9,200 

New Hampshire, 10,039 
Massachusetts,. 405,725 
Rhode Island. . • . 40,000 
Connecticut. ....55,409 
Vermont, 38,475 



$700 
2,289. 

25,820 
5,000 

19,000 



I 



12 
9 

85 

17 
22 



3,280 

3,589 

224,700 

30,000 

67,300 

25,950 



Total 558,839 52,809 177 354,819 
Northern Middle States. 
Now-York.... 877,816 431^467 677 1,267,835 
New Jersey... 127,400 43,000 70 140,800 
PennsylYania ,2,100,074 7,865 519 2,179,62 5 * 
Total 3,105,290 482,332 1266 3,588,260 
Southern Middle States. 

Delaware,.^ 350 100 5 9,500 

Maryland 80,100 100 52 86,100 

Virginia, 66,633 25 36 61,727 

North-Carolin a,... 8,635 116,750 73 1 52,275 
Total 155,718 116,975 166 308,602 



Southern or Cotton-Growino States 



South Carolina .. .4,100 

Georgia, . . . , 38,525 

Alabama, ........ 16^%00 

Mississippi, 3,125 

Louisiana, .^....42,010 
Tennessee, 3,337 



1485 



6 

28 

4 

4 

10 

15 



Total 197,697 1485 
Western StATEs. 



2,100 

35,885 

16,000 

500 

6,000 

3,360 



67 63,845 



Kentucky ... 26,994 

Ohio...... 101,880 

Indiana, 47,720 

Illinois, ..19,001 

Missouri , 13,500 

Arkadsas... .400 

Michigan, 1,580 

Florida, 200 

Wiscennn, 2(50 

lewa, 2,340 

I>ist.of Columbia, 10,500 



2000 

200 

26 

5000 



25 

70 

26 

20 

8 

• * 

3 

1 

V 

12 



16,630 

126,335 

17,984 

13,350 

7,000 

'650 
500 



9,700 



Total 2?4,3(i5 7,226 172 192,149 
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Mechanic ArU^^Mamfaetwrt$ of Sbop ani CamHce^ S^c* 



8TA TISTICAL TABLE thotnng the ttggregate amount of Mimi^faciuret of Soap and' CaadlM 
in the United State t. 



I! 



If:? 

1 



2L^ 



Maine... 

Naw-Hampshira . 
Maisachusetu... 
Rhode Island.... 

Connecticut 

Vermont 



Total. 



85,455 

10,900 

12,560,400 

1,237,050 

337,000 

50,300 



14,281,105 



213,898 

28,845 

1,257,465 

157,250 

440,790 

28,667 



3;023 

50,000 

2,162,710 

264,500 

20,002 



23 
20 
403 
57 
39 
2 



19,500 

13,550 

873,956 

252,628 

46,000 



Soap 5c 

T. Candles 12 
Sp.&wax 45c 



2,126,935 



2,500,235 



544 



JU205,634 



$2,094,392 



Delaware...... 

Maryland. • • • • • 

yir|;inia..»..... 

North Carolina. 



Total 



South Carolina., 

G^igia 

Alabama 

Mississippi.... 

Louisiana. 

Tennessee 



Total. 



KMrtncky. 
Ohio 



Illfaiois 

MisiDuri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wiskonsan 

Iowa 

District of Columbia . 



Total. 



Northern Middle States.^ 



New-York .-.- .— 


11,939,834 

483,229 

5.097,690 


4,029,783 

372,546 

2,316.843 


353,000 
"5'002 


489 

27 

353 

869 


818,875 

38,400 

294,442 




PennsyWaaia..* • • 




Total 


17,520,753 


6,729,172 


358,002 


951,717 


^l,844v637 




Southern MiDt>LB JStates. 










367,240 
1,865»240 
1,200,308 
1,612,025 



5,045,613 



159,834 
731,446 
463,525 
148,546 



1,503.36a 



35,000 
837 
335 



36,172 



9 

93 

126 

367 



595 



24.000 

98,600 

28,881 

4,7JH 



156^35 



#448,939 



Cotton Growing States. 



586,327 
764,528 
219,024 
312,084 
2,202,200 
594,289 



4,678,452 



68,011 
111^066 

no rt,««* 


168 

75 2,633 


- 





300 
^7,226 

--no 

10 




Soap 5« 
T. Caadks 12 
Sp.& wax 45c 



1708,217 



Wes 

2,282,426 

3>668,036 

1,135,560 

519,673 

138,000 

142,775 

78,100 

10,887 

64,317 

9,740 

310,060 



.8,2fti,574 



117,698 

243,000 

16,541 

57,975 

2,8X2 

12,909 

4,436 

189,150 



3,755,550 







5 













11.1 
42 

6^ 


30 
25 
15 
32 


13,039 

17,345 

16,700 

200 


. 


168 

48 

282 


6 

1 


6,000 
T,432 







18 


. .1.9,000 


1,749 


743 


I 361,26^1^ $866,181 



Statistical Table thov^ng theaggregate^numher 
of Powder Mills^.Pounds or G^ PowiMni 
made, numSer of men empfopedf, cMpital sm- 
petted in the^ United Staies, 



EAflTiHir StAfES. 
Ifomberof Poinds of Onn Men 

Powdermade. employed. 



Powder Mills. 

Maine.. 1 

N.Hampshire. 7 
Massachusetta.l4 
Rhode Island,... 
Connecticut... 8 
Vermont...... •• 

Total.. 



150,000 
185,060 
2,315,215 



3 
11 
69 



Capital 
iovtsted 
$7,500 
58,000 
255,000 



662,500 26 77,000 



30 3,312,715 109 397,500 



Northern Middle States. 
New-Tork..... 8 1,185,000 41 

New-Jersey.... .. ••....•. •• 

Pennsylvania ..36 1,184,225 5S 
Total., 



81,500 
6*6*800 



.38 2,369,225 99 148,300 



Southern Midpjx Stauba. 

NnmbeLoC . PonndsoC Ova* Mm etpiClI' 

FbwderNUlSi powder nuule. enQi^ywL iovM* 

DlBlaware....^.27 2,1^0,000 145 220.000 

Maryland ...... 5 669,125 47 46,000 

Virginia. 10 2,8^0 11 805 

North Carolina. 1 200 .. 30 

Total .43 2,772,175 "203 266,835 



Tennessee. 



SouTHiRN States. 
-.10 10,334 



11 



1,890 



Kentucky 11 

Ohio 2 

Indiana ....... 1 

Missouri 1 

Arkansas...... 1 

Total... ~ 



Western States. 

282,500 
222,500 



7,500 
400 



58 
13 

I 
2 



42,000 
18,000 

*li050 
700 



16 512,900 74 61,750 
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APPENDIX. 

Stveral important itMutioal tablet, in ilhittra* 
tioa of the subjects reported upon, and of the con- 
elusions of the several Committes not having been 
embraced by the reports, together with other mat- 
ter not introduced in the record of proceedings, ow- 
ing to the limited session of the Convention, are 
Here appended, with the view to give as much gen- 
eral interest to this volume as its character and ob- 
jects would seem to demand. The presentatien 
of hct» IB necessary to the formation of right opin- 
ions on the truly national interests advocated by the 
friends of American Industry ; and should the par- 
ticulars here added contribute to' this end^ the de- 
sign of the Committee will have been accom- 
plished. 

The^ admirable rmnarks of the Frepideat on tak- 
ing the chair had been intended for this paper, but 
Bot having time to correct theni firom the notes ta- 
kea during the session, we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to omit tbem. They will, however, be 
pablished in another place, together with many 
other valuable papers emaimtiiig from the Conven- 
tion, which we are unable to insert. 

trLAX.-**This important agricultural interest, on 
which it was expected we should be able to pre- 
sent a repert, has not been omitted by inatteatioB. 
Time aloae delayed the acquisitioa of faets until 
the completion of this volttBie, to which may be 
added the aoeidental absence ef an individual pro- 
posing to GMBmBttidate them. We am persuaded 
that this is to be, as it should, a prloMry artfde of 
growth and maaufiictnre in our country; and thd 
attention of legtektors, as well as of agricnltaral- 
isu, eanW be too pointedly directed to it. Par- 
ticulart will hereafter be presented on this, aid al* 
so other subjects worthy ef immediate considera- 
tion. ' 

GYPSUM. 

The annexed letter was received after the ad- 
journment of the National Home Industry Con- 
vention : 

Qentlemen : 1 would call your attention to a 
product of Western New- York in the encourage- 
ment of which both Agriculture andN^vigation are 
interested. I allude to our Gypsum or Plaster of 
Paris, which abeandi in Western Nei».York. For 
all the purposes of afeniliser or stimulant of veg- 
etetion it is fully equal if not superior to the Nova 
Scotia Gypsum ; as a cement it is better, as ex- 
periments have demonstrated. Western New- 
York could supply the Continent as well- as Nova 
Scotia. We want, however, a specf/Sc pK<o|ec|ive 
duty of not leas than $1 50 per ton. With that, 
vast beds now untouched wcHild be worked^ and 
an immense trade spring up, augmenting the teUs 
on .our Canals, and reducing A prices by com- 



petition and bringing much wealth into the State. 
NoWf the Nova Scotia Plaster meets us at Albany, 
and in the State of Pennsylvania, and drives us 
from the market. 

The trade in Plaster from Neva Scotia to th6 
United Stetes is almost wholly in British bottoms, 
at least in the proportion of 9 to 1, as you willper- 
eeive by a reference to the Treausrer's Report en 
Commerce and Navigation. I Have no Report 
later than 1836. That year I find the import of 
Plaster was about^eejOOO tons, valued at $122,000, 
and the value of that imported in our bottoms only 
about 16000. 

It is now admitted free of duty, and American 
vessels almost excluded from its transportation. 
If the foreign article was excluded, New-York 
Plaster would descend our Ca'ials, be placed in de- 
posite at Albany or New-York, ana thence dis- 
tributed in our ovm coasting vessels along the sea- 
board. Now, as I understand the course of the 
trade, the British coasters bring Plaster from Nova 
Scotia to our sea ports — Boston, New>York, Balti- 
more, &x.f then take cargoes for the West Indies, 
and return with the products of those Islands to 
perform the circle again. Break up that part of 
the voyage between Nova Scotia and the United 
Stetes by excluding their Plaster, and that part of 
it between the United Stetes and the West Indies 
now performed by British vessels would be per- 
formed by American. Your careful consideration 
of this subject in all its bearingtf is invited>-to- 
gether with other matters now befbrd the HomA 
League. The amoimt of Plaster from our own 
quarries now annually mixed aadc<Hisumed cannot 
be less than 40,000 tens. 

It is found also in Ohio, and in great abundance 
in JMUchi|iin on the Grand River. 

very req»ectfiifly,your obt. scrv't, 

SAMUEL J. BATARD. 

P. S. I find l^t in 1836, a small quantity of 
Plaster was imported from £urq>e^^probably dof 
ov^ 300 tons. This must, I presume, hav6 been 
the white or alabaster species, used for casting 
basts and other purposes in the fine arts. Now 
Plaster ef the alabaster species, of beautiltil white- 
ness and purity, is found abundantly in Ohio, in 
Sandusky County. I have visited the beds. Its' 
value is not appreciated there, bot it is ground up 
and used for manure. ■ - 

SiKBCA Falls. N, T. 
April Sd, 1842. 



Oen. Jambs TaI'I'Maoge, ) 
T. B. WakbhaJ!* Esq* I 



CANVASS. 

The following statemente made on this subject 
before the Comttitte« of Congress by J. W. Olson 
of this city, eniMraee die principal fisotf whi<)h 
would have beenpreseirted to the^ Convention by sc 
Committee raisedon the same sc^jeot: 

For the last eight or ten years it has been the 
praciioe of the merchints trading to Europe td get 
the sails of their vessels made in the foreign port« 
they thus save' the duties oirtfaflr canvass -ami the dff ' 
fereace betwefen the fo^ign and home labor, and 
deprive! the American saHnndcerof the labor; the 
sails are finished, but pay no duty; It gives the 
foreigif sailnaakera prcferende of 20 per cent over 
the American. T-he greatest complaint is e^ith ves- 
■els tritdttg to Oreat Britain ; some, also, as to 
those trading to Russia. All the packetejget their 
sitils in that way, particularly those sailing to Eng* 
lind and France. It is calciui^tod that ene-sevenu 
•f all tbo marine of New York jg;et their saiii m 
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that way. This includes coasting trade and all.— 
Thi» circumstance first excited particular attention 
•boot six or seven years ag^o, when a petition of 
about 2.000 sailmaken was sent to Congress, in 
1837, and referred to this Committee. Cordage, 
ch vns and anchors are procured in the same way. 
The practice is for the owners of vessels to have 
their sails patched up, and no more done with them 
than is necessary ta take the vessels to Europe. — 
Witness knows this to be the fact. There are 
about 50 master sailmakers in New York, and 
300 journeymen, most of them with families ; there 
is also a large number of apprentices. English and 
Holland duck are generally used- There are only 
two manufactories of flax duck in this country- 
one at Paterson and one at Scaghticoke. The sail- 
makers ask for a duty on sails, or the duty on can- 
vass to be taken off. For a ship of 1,000 tons, it 
takes' from 100 to 120 bolu of canvass for a suit of 
sails ; the cost here is sixteen doUars a bolt for 
canvass No. 1. The cost here of making a suit of 
sails would be about two hundred and fifty del,ars ; 
the labor in England is about thirty per cent cheap- 
er. The best eanvass made here is for the navy, 
and is better than the English. Journeymen sail- 
makers in New York get about two dollars a day ; 
it is not quite se much further east. The Ameri- 
ean canvass refused by the Navy Commissioners 
bring about a dollar more a bolt (40 yards) than 

the English. 

Suament stoiwng the etmi of a mdi of $mU, €f <fts 

hut JBngU^duek,f9ta^t^itfn00tmu, atthi 

port of Ntw York. 

Bequired 100 bolu of duck, of 40 jrards 
each, at $14 50 per bolt, price of light 
and heavy averaged, IM50 00 

Costofmaterialsforw«kingup, inclu- 
ding bol^rope, twine, &c, at $3 per 
bdlt, 3^ ^ 

Cost of lobor working, at $3.50 per bolt, 350 00 

$2,100 00 

auoemeta tkowing ikeeottofawU <^f sotft, of the 
best EnglMh diukjor a Mp of 100 tons, at the 
poriof LhferpooL 

BMuirad 100 bolts of dock, which cost 
i5 a fore ign port $11, $U00 00 

^ost of working np, including labor, 
bolt-rope, twine, &c. for 4,000 yards, 

atlOcenUperyard, ^^0 00 

$1,500 00 

StatmentauwmgthBq¥maUyofmaUriaUteqim^ 
id for 4d twU cftailt far a Mp of 190 torn, 
m duUeshokdthiTionhjf the ta/if of 18^1. 

Required 100 boks o£ duek» which cost 
in a foreign port $X1 per bqlty is 
$1,100, duty 20 per cent ad valorem, $220 06 

1,250 U)s. bolMope, (tarred,) 4 cents 
perlb :• 50 00 

600 lbs. bolt-rope, (white,) 5 cenu per 
lb V. 30 00 

100 lbs. twine, at 5 cento per lb...—. 5 00 

Coat of iron work, $20—20 per cent ad 
valpremf... <..••• ••— — 4 00 



$30» 00 

100boltoofduck,at$llperbolt, $1,100 00 

l,250lbs.ofbolt-rope,at7centsperlb. 87 50 
600 lbs. of bolt-rope, (white,) at 8 cenu 
p«B» ••.•...•••••.•••••• ^8 00 



100 lbs. of bolt twine, at 25 cents p«r lb. 
Iron work, $20, — . 



25 00 
20 00 
$1,280 50 
1.500 00 
Cost of labor in Liverpool,..-......-. $219 50 

Cost in New York, $2,100 00 

Cost in Liverpool, .• 1,500 00 

$600 00 

HEMP AND CORDAGE. 

The subject of Cordage and Hemp not having 
received from the Convention that attention which 
their importance demands, owing to the short pe- 
riod of iu session, we give some sUtistical partic- 
ulars respecting them. These are particularly ne- 
cessary, as no branch of business needs the pro- 
tection of our Government more, both for its own 
power and independence, as applied to the right 
arm of our natitaal defence— the Navy — and as a 
branch of home industry. Congress cannot, there* 
fore, &il to see the interesu of the countiy in pro- 
moting the preduction and manufacture of these 
useful articles. 

It must be obvious, that in case of any interrupt 
tion of foreign trade in this article, arising from a 
state of war, our navy mast be supplied by our- 
selv^, or be deficient in equijinaeBU. With the 
larg9 naval force of an enemy upon the Atlantic, 
watching •veiy o^ortunity to prevent the impor- 
tatten of cordage, even in neutral bottoms, our fleeto 
would be imable to meet them, vnless wo have a 
home supply of this important and essential instru- 
ment in naval warCiro. 

The repewalks already established by Govern, 
ment, and the attention which has been called to 
water*rotted hemp^ show clearly that the impor- 
tance of this sulgect has not been overlo^nd im 
ewr national councils. 

Mr. Madison states that ** a general rule for 
the graduation of duties upon artides of foreign 
growth or manufiscture, is that which will place 
o«r own in fair competition with those of other 
countries, and the inducements to advance even a 
step beyond this pointy are controlling in regard to 
those artieles which are pf primarf necessity in 
time of war." 

The act of 1864 imposod a duty of four cenU a 
pound on tarred cables and cordage, and five cenU 
a pmmd on untarred cordage aoid yam. The duty 
on Uatign hemp* by the saaie act, is fiied at 
thirty<five dollars a ton. 

From accurate calculations upon importing cor- 
dage and hemp under duty, as it has been since 
January 1, 1842, taking the prices abroad as they 
ranged at St. Petersburgh during the last sbipping 
season, it will be seen that tarred cordage would 
now pay a duty of only two cenu to two cenU and 
one tenth, instead of four cenu per pound, as was 
the former duty ; aad untarred cordage would now 
pay tmo and a hrif dmts te two oenti and six 
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teaths, instead of fiye cents, the.fonner duty. This 
varifttiQB is caused by the variation of tke cost 
abroad of the different quaBties. Bale rope is in- 
cluded as unturred ceraac^e. 

The reduction on cordage by the operation of 
the present tariff law 'is therefore two cents on 
tarred and two and and a half cents on untarred ; 
that is, the duty has been reduced one-half, while 
the reduction on hemp is but eight dollars per ton 
of 2,240 pounds, or about one-^ird of a cent per 

Sound ; Uie original duty en hemp having been so 
ttle above the minimum of twenty per cent. 

The f rst quality of cordage and best clean hemp 
can be put on shipboard in St. Petersburg at the 
same cost per pound, and the freight oh the for- 
mer being but one-half as much as on the lat- 
ter, it is <3>vious &at, so long as the present tariff 
continues, eur inanuifaeturers cannot pursue the 
business of making cordage. 

The prices of cordage and hemp, as above men- 
« tioned, being the same at St. Fetersburgh, it will be 
; seen that the increased weight of the cordage, by 
the use of tar, pays all the labor. The yams are 
all spun by serfs in the interior, who are not more 
than half fed or clothed, as they work for eight 
copecks (equal to sixteen cents) per day. 

If the present manufteusturers are to be compelled 
to relinquish the business what is to become of 
the market for the ninety-five thousand tons of do- 
mestic hemp and ilax, eightv-six thousand of 
which are raised in Delaware, Maiyland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, the District and 
Territories ? For, of course, no duty which can 
be laid upon the raw material will protect the ag- 
riculturists, any more than the manufacturer, 
without an adequate duty upon cordage ; for, in 
such event, the importations would be introduced 
already manufactured, and leave no demand for 
the raw material. 

We require a duQr of two cents per pound more 
upon cordage thaa 'the duQr upon hemp. With- 
out it, eur works cannot continue. 

The frieght upon cordage is only one-half of that 
upon hemp. This is a ^n to the foreign manu- 
facturer ; and when to this is added the difference 
between the labor of the two countries, and the 
fact, that the first quality of cordage and best clean 
hemp can be put on shipboard in St. Petersburg at 
the same cost per pound, the statement as to the 
degree of protection requisite must be seen to be 
correct. 

A specific duty alone will answer the purpose 
desired, and that, whatever mode may be devised 
for the use of an ad valorem duty, it will fail to at- 
tain its object. 

The shipping charges, export duty, &c., upon 
hemp are 13 per cent., while upon cordage the 
shipping charges are but ^i per cent. — the price 
being always for the article free on board, and no 
export duty nor charges of any kind accruing, ex- 
cepting merehants' commission, 24| per cent.— 
This causes the ton of first quality cordage to cost 
en board an American vessel, ready for sea, at 
Crenstadt, eight dollars lets than the ton of the 
hemp from which it is made, and cost to import 
here $13 per ton less. 

The freight of one ton cordage is, by the Rus- 
sian tables, one-quarter less t&n die freight of 
■ one ton ef hemp, and at this difference is more 



profitable for the ship : the other charges are per 
centage charges upon the cost. 

Clean Hemp, 4t rubles 100 per bgt. 
Shipping changes 13 

Per bgt. rubles 113 cost on board per ton, 
rubles • • 723 20 

Rubles 23c. .... . $166 33 

Insurance, 2 per cent ••• • 3 32 

Interest, 9K) days, li^ per cent* 2 50 

Freight .15 00 

Duty at 20 per cent «, 33 20 

Sound dues 1 00 



Actual cost, without being landed from ' 
vessel, per ton, cash, on arrival, $221 35 

638 coils 1st quality cordage, cost on 

board, silver rubles 14,342 37 

Cash cost, landed in Boston $14,992 14 

Cott of Clean Hemp. ^ 

100 tons, or 6,300 poods, at 110 ru- 
bles per bergt., paper rubles....^ 69,300 00 

Export charges, 11 rubles per bergt.. 6,930 00 

At 23 cents $17,^32 90 

Cash cost, landed in Boston, or 

10 1-10 cents per lb . • $22,959 90 

Co$t of Bale Rope, ^ 

1 ton^ or 63 poods, at 8 ruUes per 

pood, paper rubles •••.••. 504 00 

At23cent8..... $115. 92 

Cash cost, landed in Boston, or 

6, 6-10 cents per lb $149 58 

Copy of invoice of 100 winches hemp yams, «m* 

ported by JoHnh Bradlecy in the ship Rome, 

from St, Petersburg. 
100 winches 1st quality 

hemp yarns, pooids 1,- 

463.17 at lOi 15,418 46 

Matting 10 CO. per pood. 146 84 

15,565 30 

Charges 42 70 

Rubles.... 15.608 00 
Cash cost on arrival, 11 cents per lb. 
Annual Consumption of Russian Duck. 

40,000 pieces of heavy sail cloth. 

30,000 pieces of heavy ravens. 

10,0(X) pieces of light ravens. 

The substitution of cetton duck would consume 
not less than 2,700,000 pounds of cotton, or about 
6,750 bales of 400 pounds epch. 

Assuming the tar usid in Massachusetts in this 
manufacture to be one-third ef the whole used in 
the United States, (6,500 barrels) gives 19,500 
barrels used in the United States. ^ 

Cetto»is used to a considerable extent in small 
lines, and is fast increasing, as aU our fishing linea 
have, within a few years, been made frem cotton. 
There are now large quantities of fishing lines im- 
ported from England under the reduced duty. 

Cotton duck is now manufactured to a consider- 
able extent. 

A home supply of cordage is of gz«at impor* 
aacein a natioiwl point of view. 
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The iniportati«n of hemp employs more vessels 
than the importatiM of coraafe. 

The bmlduigs and machinery cannot be oenvert- 
ed to other purposes, and wsfold be abnoat a total 
loss. 

Om works once destroyed, Russian cordage 
would advance in Russia. 

^der the late duty, foreign cordage came in 
competition with oiirsy considerable quantities 
hare bean imported, and consumed in this ooimtry. 

American labor cannot be rednced so low as the 
Russian serf, which is .about fifteen cenU per day. 

Scnithem tar i* uf ed» between 15 and 20 thou 
sind barrels. 

-Russia bale rope, under a duty of 20 per eent., 
will take the place of western, ti which not less 
than 10,000 tons are used. 
• The manufacturers have divided 4^ per cent., 
on an average, fer the four past years. 

Cott df Hemp and Cordage, from Russia, un" 

deraduty of 20 per cent. 

Clean hemp, 10 1-10 cents per pound. 

Outshot'hemp, 9 3-10 cents per pound. 

Tarred cordage, 9 6-10 centa per pound. ^ 

Yams, untarred, 11 cents per pound. 

Bal.e rope, 6 6-10 cents per pound. 

Grass H> mp, under ike name of Manilla,Sisal 
and Jii^e.— Theee we think should be free ; ei^pe- 
cially Manilla ; but In case a duty must be imposed, 
it shotildbe comparatiyely small, as the Manilla is 
unlike any hemp r^se^ in this country, and is al- 
melt exc Wvrty tised for our shippiflg. We think 
there should be a debenture on this article export' 
od in a manufactured state. There is net the least 
^fficnlty indistingaushing this article, either in a 
raw or manufhctured state, from other flax or 
hemp. It is never tarred when made into cor- 
dage, consequently the manu&etured article is no 
hfftvier than ^e raw ma(t9ial. Great Briialn ad- 
mits all Lemp free of duty; and without a draw- 
back, we cannot ct^mpete with them in the West 
India and South American mvkeu. The quantity 
impoited has very much increased for a few years, 
employs much shipping, and is increaung in im- 
portance for consumption and export tery fast. 

Russian Hemp -rFotty dollars per ton is too 
high ; wo shall be sorry to see it more than thirty 
(jfSlars ; and if a debenture could be allowed, we 
cc^ld occasionally avail ourselves of it, and ship 
our surplus to foreign markets* Of Russian cor- 
dage there has be^n an average of 1^000 tons an- 
nually imported for the last ten years, the duty uf 
four cents per pound netwithstandiug. 

Statistical Table, showing the aggregate number 
of Rope Walks, Value of Produce, number of 
Men Employed, and Capital Inveeted in the 
United States : 

* Cordage. 



NoRTHiRK Middle States. 
New-York... 46 792,910 597 
New^ersey.. 8 93,075 60 

Pennsylvania 39 274»ld0 272 

Total 93 fl,160,105 939 
SovTHERN Middle States. 

Delaware 1 2,500 7 

Maryland.. .13 141,050 198 
Virginia..,.. 9 37,320 60 

Total 23 $180,870 265 
SouTHSRH States. 
.28 1^,630. 258 

wxsterh states 

111 1,291^,276 1,888 

89,750 

5,850 

98,490 

14,009 



waOu. 


Vstaeof 
Produce. 


No.Men^. 
i>loyed. 


Capital 


Eastern States 


. 






Maine, 4 


$32,660^ 


34 


$23,000 


N.Hampshire,! 


15,000 


10 


6,000 


Mass. • 51 


852,200 


672 


555,000 


Rhode Island, 9 


49,700 


45 


28,300 


Connecticut. 16 


150,775 


107 


85,700 


iTvnnont, ••..2 


4,000 


9 


3,800 



242,180 

37,505 

136,070 

415,555 

1,000 
70,550 
32,753 



Tennessee •• 

Keauidcy... 

Ohio 

Indsanft.... 
Missouri ... 
Dist. of Col. 




21 
5 

21 
3 



66 

11 

139 

31 



1,023,130 

37,675 

2,279 

71,589 

24,925 



Total 161 1,500,366 2,135 1,159,589 



COTTON. 



Total 88 $1,104,335 877 701,800 



The following ^ts should satisfy, the Cotton 
Planters of the disadvantages to be expected from 
their mistaken free trade and non-protective poli- 
cy, and of the necessity there must soon be for the 
exercise of a very different policy, for the protec- 
tion of their own best interests. 

INDIA COTTON. , 

Extract from the Bombay Times, July 1, 1841. 

In the article of Cotton alone, it appears we 
have received a supply exceeding that of th? saine 
period in the previous year by 38,538,303 lbs ; or, 
assuming a screwed bale to average 3^ cwt., equal 
to 105,874 screwed bales. 

On carrying out our inquiries further, and ex- 
aming into the supplies of cotton brought to mar- 
ket during the twelve months ending the Sl^t May, 
we find that the result is well calculated to aston- 
ish those who have not been marking the progres- 
sive ii^orease of this product, but have beoQ dwel- 
ling with fancied aecurity on their reeollectionf' of 
wlwt used to constitute a large suppfy, vis : 200,- 
000 to 250^000 bales. It appear*, then, that, foom 
the 1st June, 1840, to the 1st June, 1841, the im- 
ports of cotton into Bombay have amounted to 
174,212,755 lbs. ; or, on the previous average of 
3i cwt. to the bale, 478,606; little short of half a 
million screwed bales. This is a larger quantity 
than America produced -up to the year 1826, and 
more than was consumed in England during the 
same year. In 1825, the entire producden of ^e 
United States amounted only to 169,860,000 lbs. ; 
though, 12 years after, in 1837, it had reached 
444,211,537 lbs. (Vide McCuUoch, article " Cot- 
ton.") 

As a further encouragement to the cultivators, 
we may state that the consumption of East In4i& 
cotton, in Grreat Britan, has increased inagrea^ 
ratio than that of any other quality whatever. In 
1816, at which period the average price of Am,er- 
ican uplands was 18id., and that of Surat 15^., 
the consumption of American was 4,036 bales, and 
East Indian 207 bales per week. In 1839, w^ 
the average price of uplands wac 7,875d., and Su- 
rats 5 3-4d. the consumption of American was 15r 
644, and East Indian 2,142 packages per week; 
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I in 23 yean of the last being m the 
ratio often to enet and that of the first barely four 
to. one. In the sane period the consumption of 
Qcasiliao, Egyptian and. West Indian qualities had 
not doubled* 

jBMfo gt from the Cirentar of Messrs. Freeman b Cook, da- 
ted liondflB, January 1, 1842. 

The cotton trade with India for the last two years 
hat been highly impcmant, in eyety pc^t of view. 
The importsin 1841 reached nearly one^ird those 
&OHI the United States.; which has had a very de- 
pnssing influence on the value of American cotton. 
Thaoaanufi&ctnrersy however, have been benefited 
by an ample supply, at very low rates. The im- 
ports from India for the three yeers preceding 1840 
averaged only about half the present amount of 273- 
6iM)0 bales. Last year there were taken for home 
«onsuni|»tion of {India 143,800 bales, a|fainst 
117,000 in 1840; for exports, 65,900, against 
•1,160; leavingtbe stock 157,500, against 98,600 ; 
averaging about 4d, being 10 per cent, lower than 
the prices of last year. 

JBztract itwa. tiie C^nlar of Messrs. Freeman It Cook, da- 
ted London, Fcbmary 1, 1843 

The extensive pdblic eales of E^st India cotton 
•on the 20th last moi^ attracted considerable at- 
tention, there having been offiired no less thdn 30»- 
"000 bales. 8d large a qoantit} was seldom brought 
fbrward by the East IncUa Company, and except in 
June, 1836, no sale of equal magnitude has taken 
place fbr tl^ last twenty years. It was, however, 
soon diseotvered that exporters were in possession 
<tf considerable orders from the continent. The 
-expertments which the East India Company ate 
maiking for the Miprovement of this staple are 
likely to be attended with success ; for tlMy have 
•recently received some very interesting specimens 
of cotton, ]»coduced in the province of Bengal, both 
firom native and American seed. There was an 
eseefs di 51,149 whole, and of 1,524 half bales, in 
1840 over 1839. 

Consumption of Coition in the United States f not 

including any manufactured West of Virginia 

or South of the Potomac, except in Pittsburg 

and Richmond. 

Crop of 1826— *27, 103,483 bales. 

Crop of 1827— '28, 120,593 bales. 

Crop of 1828— *29, 118,853 bales. 

Crop of 1829— '30, 126,512 bales. 

Crop of 1830—^31, 182,142 bales. 

Crop of 1831— '32, 173,800 bales. 

Crop of 1832— '33. 194,412 bales. 

Crop of 1833— '34, 196,413 bales. 

Crop of 1834— '35, 216,888 bales. 

Crop of 1835— '36, 286,73^ bales. 

Crop of 1836— '37, 222,540 bales. 

Crop of 1837— '38, ^46,061 bales. 

Crop of 1638— '39, 276,018 bales. 

Crop of 1839— '40, 295,193 bales. 

Crop of 1840— '41, 297,288 bales. 

[Hazard's Register. 
MsBpert of Cotton Manufaeturet of home manu- 
facture from the United States* 

1885 $2,858,00011888 $3,758,000 

ISaO 2,255,000 1839. .2,975,000 

1837 2,831,000| 1840........ 3,549,000 

Other Statements raeeatly sg^de to Coagresf, 
pTOftt not lest cobcltttiv^y, the ittportaaee to the 
planter of eneounging the home consumption af 



his cotton. The successful competition maintained 
in this branch of industry also shows that an astu- 
rance of the home market, has stimvlated Aarari- 
can enterprize aad skilly^ and that under such oir- 
^umstattc^s, labor will find its reward, but not 
•therwise; and also that it not only reduces the 
price of the article manuftictured, but creates a su- 
perior article. 

It appears, alpo, diat until lately our Cotton Mar 
nufacturert have dene a fair business ; but, widiin 
two years last past, the British Manufacturer has 
.greatly injured the S. A. market for our sales, by 
sending their cheap goods there, made of their 
India Cotton, and mmvked with the names of Ame- 
rican manuf^seiurers. These eau be made 2 or 3 
cents a yard cheaper. Their Cotton is obtained 
about four cents less than we give for ours ; and 
the price of labor is also 9ne cent a yard cheapfr, 
as we pay double for the same wodc. All the 
coarse goods in Ewope, it is thought, will seen be 
made of India Cotton, which, having the advan- 
tage of three cents per yard in price, will effeptu- 
ally destroy our South American, if not our home 
market. 

The cotton maau&eture, as an important branch 
of American industry, takes date from the year 
1816, under the specific or minimum duty of that 
year, and the introduction of the power loom— those 
two important events having been in fact contei^- 
poraneous. Its rapid extension has been without 
parallel in the whole history of commerce. It 
reached the consumption of 100,000 bales in 1825, 
and now amoonU to 300,000 bales, or 120,000,000 
of pounds. The present consumption is equal to 
the whole export of tlie United States up to the 
year 1820, or the whole consumption of American 
cotton in Great Britain up to the same period, and 
exceeds our export to France previous to the year 
1840. The article first produced in any quantity 
was a novelty in commerce. A fabric, stouter and 
heavier than any thing heretofore in use, was pro- 
duced, and became a favorite article of consumption 
from its first introduction. It soon became an ar- 
ticle of ejtport to different parts of the world, which 
has continued to increase up to the present time.— 
In j:his way, it soon attracted the attention of British 
manufacturers, and became an object of imitation ; 
and these imitations, under the name of domestics, 
now constitute a very large branch of trade, but with 
this peculiarity: the British are enabled to use a 
cheaper material, the growth of India, mixed with 
a 'small proportion of American cottons, by which 
they furnish an article, very similar in appearance, 
at a lower price, but essentially inferior m texture 
and durability. 

This superiority iu quality has been so far fip- 
preciated in foreign countries as to cause a r^u- 
lar increase in our experts of this description (^ 
goods, as will appear on reference to the annual 
commercial tables. There is no doubt, howavw, 
that the British inferior imitations find a sale in 
greater quantities in the same markets. It is 
worthv of remark, that the identical article of this 
manuJTacture, which sold at thirty cents in 1816, is 
now selling at 7 J cenu the square yard. The ar- 
ticles of ootton, sail duck, negro cottons, and cot , 
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Remarki on Cotton. 



tOB drilling, now articles of very large consumption, 
are also of wholly American origin, being entirely 
ttiricnown in comnMnrce until tbsir production in 
diis country. It is believed that this coarse de- 
■cription of edttoHS ca« be maaufiu^tured in this 
country as cheap or cheaper than they can be made 
in England from the tame quality of coUon; the 
difference in the value of the raw material in the 
two countries, estimated at fully two cents the 
pound, with some advantage in the use of water 
power, being more than sufficient to balance the 
advantage of greater cheapness in the price of 
labor in England. 

It is probable that something more than one-half 
the quantity of cotton manufactured in &e United 
States is employed in making the foregoing and 
kindred descriptions of goods. 

Another important branch of the cotton manu* 
facure is the finer description of shirtings and 
o&er white goods, of which very nearly the whole 
consumption of the country is supplied by our own 
manufacture, with the exception of light muslins. 
The branch of the manu&cture, however, most 
. important and interesting in its character at the 
present time, in its connection with the tariff, is 
unquestionably that of printed calicoes. This 
manufacture was commmenced about the year 
1825 ; and so rapid has been its progress, that, 
from the most accurate calculation, (according to 
the preceding table,^ it new amounts to (ull one 
hundred and fifty raiUions of yards per annum, of 
the value of at least sixteen milUons of dollars, 
and employing a capital of twenty-five millions. 
There is no manufacture whatever requiring a 
combination of so much mechanical and chemical 
tkill as this. Its introduction has been attended 
with much labor and difficulty, with the outlay of 
very heavy expenses ; but the object has been ac- 
complished ; and we can challenge a comparison 
in this fabric, in designs and colors, with the most 
beautiful produotions of Francei or England. 

The foregoing analysis will have showxi that the 
question of a protective tariff bears very differently 
on different branches of the cotton manufacture. 
The eoarser fiibrics, with which we supply foreign 
nations at the rate of about three millions of dol- 
lars per annum, in free competition with the British, 
it is quite obvious, are very little, if any way, affected 
by any tariff whatever. The on ly effect of opening 
our ports to this description of goods at a very low 
duty, or no duty at all, would be the influx of the 
inferior British imitations, made from Bengal cot- 
ton, which could of course be sold at a lower price, 
but which would prove to the consumer intrinsically 
dearer than our own manufa«ture,made from Ameri- 
can cotton. 

So far as relates to the finer qualities of plain 
cottons, a very moderate square yard duty will pro- 
tect the manufactures now in existence. It is in 
reference to the article of printed calicoes, and 
other fancy goods, that the question of the tariff 
assumes its chief importance. The minimum duty 
on dyed or printed cottons, under the acts of 1828 
and 1832, was 8| cents the square yard, under 
which the manufacture has attained its present 
importance ; and there is linle doubt that it would 
have been carried still farther, but for the act of 
March, 1833, by which this protection has been 
gradually reduced, and for the uncertainty what 
may be our legislation for the future. 

A specific duty of six cents the square yard weuld 



probably be sufficient to protect the lower branohet 
of this manufacture, ombradng the larger portion 
of it, and in which corapetitwn has carried down 
prices to the lowest average rate of profit in other 
branches of business. But it becomes a question 
of general expediency, whether pdicy does not re- 
quire such protection as shall secure die production 
of the more expensive and beautiful of those fabrics 
in this country. The means and facilities exist. 
But in this description of goods, more than most 
others, the application of caaltid to it will d^end 
on the rate of protection. The actual expense of 
printing calicoes varies very tittle between this^ 
country and Europe ; it is, liowever, something in 
their favor. But in the supply of articles of fancy, 
where so much depends on taste, and where so 
great an outlay of capital is necessary for its grati- 
iication, it will hardly be undertaken without a roa«^ 
sonable assurance of having the market, without the 
interference of heavy foreign importation, which, in 
articles of this kind, which do not admit of being 
held over from season to season, might prove wholly 
ruinous. We would not suggest carrying this prin^ 
ciple to an extreme ; but we are warranted, from 
the experience of the past, in believing th4t a spe-^ 
cific duty of ten cents die square yard would almost 
immediately furnish an abundant supply of the 
higher class oi prints, at rates quite as cheap as 
they can be imported. 

The point, however, which we would respect- 
fully urge upon Congress is, that the duty, what- 
ever iu rate, should be specific, either in the fonii> 
of one fixed duty on the square yard on all cotton 
manufactures, only discriminating between those 
which are and those which axe not dyed er print- 
ed; or, as in the existing law, under the form or 
a minimum, with an ad valorem duty on all goods 
costing above a specific rate. The first mode has 
the advantage of simplicity, and is much more 
equal in its operation than would be supposed 
without an accurate examination into the fapts of 
the case. 

The difference hi value between fine and coarse* 
goods being by the yard not very great, the addi- 
tional labor applied to the former is in a great 
measure compensated by the less quantity of stock 
which they contain. Thus the superficial valne 
of stout negro -cloth, or drilling, will be found 
about equal to that of the fine shirting or printing 
cloth. Should this mode be adopted, and such a 
duty be imposed as considerations of revenue 
alone would dictate, it would afford a very ample 
protection to the existing manufacture, without 
being liable to the charge of imposing a burden on 
any portion of the community whatever. For we 
assert and challenge inquiry into the fact, that,, 
for all the common purposes of life, our present 
manufactures of cotton are intrinsically as cheap 
or cheaper than they can be furnished from aiqf 
part of the world. 

The only result of any arrangement of the tariffs 
which should, in fact, have the effect to bring into 
t^ country any additional importation of this de^ 
scription of manufactures would be the introduce 
tion of fabrics inade from the inferior cotton oT 
India instead of our own, or, in the <?ase. of print- 
ed calicoes, t]?e introduction of more flimsy fabric, 
with false and fugitive colors, offering a tempta- 
tion of cheapness to the unskilful, but substituting 
Articles intrinsically dearer to the consumer lh»n. 
our own manufacture. • 
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By ofHcial returns from the Treasury Depart- I 
ment, it appears that the average of the last four 
years fives 21,853,618 as the number of square 
yards of dyed or printed goods imported, costing, 
not exceeding the present minimimi, of thirty-five 
cents the square feet ; giving am average of over 
twenty cents the square yard as the actual cost of 
this description of goods, and leaving the amount 
of 1,589,509 dollars, or one-fourth of the whole 
quastity inserted, as costing over thkty-five cenu 
tne square yard. Suppose that considerations of 
revenue should establish thirty per cent, on the 
cost as a proper rate of duty, and the princi{de be 
adopted of one specific rate of duty — the forego- 
ing data show that a duty of about eight cents the 
square yard would be the rate to give that average 
result. 

It may be observed, that there are no objects of 
importation which can more properly be denomi- 
nated luxuries, and on that ground subject to a 
high rate of duty, than the finer class of fanciful 
prints which are now imported ; neither is there 
any article in which there is more liability to 
frauds on the revenue under an ad valorem duty. 

The importation of white cottons is now very 
small ; the average of the last four years being 
1,415,893 dollars in value, of which six millions 
of -square yards cost on the average seventeen 
cents, leaving something less than 400,000 dollars 
costing over thirty cents the square yard. Con- 
siderations of mere revenue would fix a uniform 
square yard duty at five or six cents at least. If 
it is thought expedient to encourage the manufac- 
ture of muslins,- a still higher duty would be 
proper. 

We cannot urge upon Congress too earnestly 
our conviction that, whedier in reference to reve- 
nue alone, or the protection of our interests, the 
duties should be specific, either in one fixed duty 
by the square yard, or in the form of a mimmumi 
under which the manufacture has risen to its 
present importance. We would prefer the lowest 
possible minimum duty to a simple du^ of thirty 
per cent, ad valorem. The skill requisite to an 
accorate knowledge of the value of printed cot- 
tons presents and insuperable obstacle to a heme 
valuation at our numerous ports of entry, on any 
principle approaching eqiudity, and no article af- 
fords greater focility for frauds under any ad va- 
lorem duty. 

Withont going into a general consideration of 
the principles in support of the system of so ad- 
justing the duties on imports as to favor the in- 
dustry of our own country, we cannot refrain from 
calling your attention to the* signal triumph of 
these principles, and the great advantages which 
the coimtry derives from them, when applied, as 
in the case of the cotton manufacture, under cir- 
cumstances of the most favorable character. The 
raw material was the production of our own 
country. The improvements in its manufactures, 
one of the proudest triumphs of human art, re- 
quired the outlay of great capital in the necessary 
machinery; for propelling which, our streams of 
water furnished a power unappreciated, if not un- 
known. The tariffs of 1816 and of 1828 were 
successively enacted, giving the most ample pro- 
tection to &e manufacture. What has been the 
result? The facts already stated— the applica- 
tioQ of capital to the manufacture with a power 
'md rigidity without any precedent. The catting 



into action a mass of human labor, previously dor- 
mant and inactive ; and all this with a constant 
reduction in the price of the commodities pro- 
duced, and an extension of jthe application of 
this, our great staple, to new producto^and uses. 
Will any political economist pretend that these ef- 
fects would have followed without the stimulus of 
a protective tariff 1 No, It was the assurance of 
a home market which gave confidence to capital- 
ists, and has thus produced these results. It has 
thus produced that competition which has reduced 
prices and profits to the lowest possible points. 

It is true that all branches of the cotton manu- 
facture are at present in a state of miserable de- 
pression. Notwithstanding the low price of the 
raw material, our stocks, have accimiulated to a 
most inconvenient degree, and, without the slight- 
est hope- of profitt threaten us with heavy loss. 
We attribute this depression in a great measure 
to the deranged state ofthe currency throughout so 
great a part of the United States, and the glutted 
state of foreign markets, arising out of 6ver pro- 
duction, and our trade in this branch of manufac- 
ture in England ; but it is not to be concealed that 
the late reduction of ihe tariff, with the conse- 
quent heavy importations, and the uncertainty 
which hangs over the proceedings of Congress on 
thut question, add rery much to the gloom and ap- 
prehensions which now attach to this interest. It 
would seem to be no time to try new experiroenta 
with this great interest, when the whole or princi- 
pal effect of so cutting down the tariff as to in- 
crease the imports of cotton manufactures would 
be the substitution of goods made from inferior 
foreign cotton, in the place of our own better sta- 
ple. That such a policy should be sustamed by 
the representatives of the cotton-growing States, 
at the very moment when Ghreat Britain is strain- 
ing^every nerve to supply herself with this staple 
from her own dominions, and with great apparent 
success, would imply such a self-sacrificing devo- 
votion to abstract theories as is, we believe, with- 
out exam pie in the histoiv of the worid . 

In conclusion, we confidently rely on the wisdom 
of Congress, in the proposed arrangement of the 
tariff, to protect the interest of both planter and 
manufacturer from the injury which would result 
to both from a 'derangement of the system^ 
which, so advantageously to them and to the 
whole country, has grown up under our previous 
legislation. — — 

From the same statements before the Commit- 
tee of Congress, it appears that cotton factories^ 
have not paid 5 per cent on the capital invested* 
It is the surplus of the foreign manufactures, 
thrown suddenly into our market, and disposed of 
at auction, that does the greatest injury to our cot- 
ton and all other manutactures ; Uie low priced 
cottons abroad, witness thinks, are made of the 
cheap India cotton ; goods can be made of that ar- 
ticle and sent into this country much cheaper than 
the same same goods can be afforded for, made of 
our own cotton. India cotton bears in England 
about two-thirds the price of American; under a 
duty of twenty per cent, the English can drive ut 
ontofourown market with goods made of Indi» 
cotton. As good a quality of goods cannot be made 
of India cotton as of ours ; for such low priced oot- 
totis an ordinary ad valorem duty would not be a 
protection; it should be specific on a valuatlen,— 
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From Ae lew priee «t wfatek ^w ioferier goods are 
]»i4a«brMMl«ut of the cheap eacton and lowlabof, 
•Ad of their larfe eiiil»lusaea sent ever, theae would 
Yorj modi iaterfere with ear own articles- Cheap 
foods, muslias, ^. are sent in here in? oioed at 1 
1-2 or 2 oenu per jmrd, on which the 20 per cent 
duty would be a mere nothing ; these, probably, 
oanaot be manniaetared as cheap— but from their 
pauper population and laige surplus, they are obli- 
fod to send them abroad to be sold at any price. — 
There am, by the census, orer 2,000,000 cotton 
mindles in the United States; and about one^th of 
the cotton crop is manufactured in this country.— 
If our cotton mann&eteries were all stopped, our 
«ntire consumption of cotton goods would all di- 
minish one-half of the pieeent amount, on account 
efourinability to purchase. Aceording to witness' 
obsenration, wherever the dudes have been pro- 
hibitory, the reductioa of price in this country has 
been greater than in other articles— for instance, 



coarse cottons, naib, boou, coarse shoes, leather, 
d^. The reason for this is, that the security of the 
home market has created a home competition and 
enterprize that has operated more on prices than 
when the articles might be imported. 

CALICO PRINTING. 

The number of Calico Printing Establishments 
in the United States is 37, with 120 maoynes, 
and 626 tables^ printing 101,300 pieces of 80 yards 
eadi, weekly; or 5,267,600 pieces, or 158,028,009 
yards per annum; which, at an average of 11 cents 
per yard, is $16,500,000. 
Capital for manufacturing the above 

quantity of cloth. . . • • • $ 17,500,000 

Capital for printing 7^00,000 

Total $25,O(H),00O 



Value €f Cotton Goods ii^forted mimuaUyfrom 1835 to 1840. 



fi 


£i1«!' 


White. 


HMiery 

Sy^iniSS: 


and Thread 


Marlieeni di- 
rect .flrora Chi- 

am. 


All other roan- 
niactiires. 


Total value. 


1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1S39 
1840 


10.610.722 
12,192,980 
7,087,270 
4,217,551 
9,000,216 
3,893,694 


2,738,493 
2,766,787 
1,611,398 

980,142 
2,154,931 

917,101 


906,369 
1,358,608 
1,227,267 
• 768,856 
1,879,783 

792,078 


544,473 
555,290 
404,603 
222,114 
779,004 
387,095 


9,021 

28.348 

35,990 

27,049 

3,772 

1,102 


558,507 
974,074 
744,313 
384,618 
874,691 
513,414 


15,367,585 
17,876,087 
11,110,841 

6,599,330 
14,692,397 

6,504,484 



t 




Cottons. 




Cotton twift, yarn andthraad. 


1 


Dyed, printed, or colored, not 
■qoareyaxO. 


White, not exceeding SO cent* 


ored, not above 60 cents 
per pound. 


Bleached or cotofed. not 
above 76 cents pCTlb. 


1 


StjOBteywcoM, 


Cost 


Square Yards. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


1835 
1886 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


39,691,043 
44,577,811 
23,549,575 
15,605,733 
32,559,271 
15,618,092 


$8,715,939 
9,394,133 
5,124,786 
3,133,876 
6,612,315 
2,968,719 


14,243,926 
12,344,921 
5.119,408 
4,634,309 
9,859,151 
4,393,341 


$2,354,192 

2,114,328 

931,482 

779,366 

1,728,754 

698,088 


7,566 

854 

39,486 

12,090 

678 

127,416 


$2,972 
451 

10,318 

7,053 

314 

28,848 


285,127 
271,587 
150,201 

91,787 
168,778 

96,339 


$128,018 
133,434 
63,868 
37,473 
64,614 
33,646 



The forgoing table gives, for the average of the 
last four years, whole import of dyed, printed and 
colored cottons $6,049,433, costing not exceeding 
85 cents the square yard $4,459,924 ; number of 
square yards 21,852,618, at an average cost of 
^0 41-100 cents per square yard ; leaving of those 
costing over 35 cents the square yard the annual 



value of $1,589,509 ; but the yards not being given 
no average of the cost can be made. 

Whole import of white cottons $1,415,893, cost* 
ing not exceeding 30 cents the square yard $1,034,- 
4SBs ; number of square yards 6,001,302, at an ave- 
rage cost of 17 2-100 cents the square yard ; leav- 
ing of those costing over 30 cents the square yard 
the annual value of $381,491, of which the aver^ 
age cost cannot be given. 
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TOBACCO. 

We giv* the following cogent remarks and facts 
recently communicated to tlie Congressional Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, by P. Triplett, Esq. : 

To protect American eonmierce and the pre- 
dicts of American industry from foreign prohibi- 
tiooa, duties and regulations, by counCenraUing du- 
ties, all other means hating fiiiled to accomplish 
that object, I belteve is a du^ now enjoined as 
well by the inUreti as the himor of eur ceontry. 

Previous to the formation of the present Censti* 
tBtion, the impossibility of the several States, 
while acting each for itself, protecting their oem- 
inerce and the products of weir industry, when 
shipped to foreign ports, from the prohibitons, bur- 
densome duties, and oppressive regulations impo- 
sed on them by foreign nationi, was felt and ac- 
knowledged by all as one of the greatest evils aris- 
ing from the then existing state of things; and a 
strong anxiety to have ^s evil cwrected is known 
to have been one of the strongest inducements to 
the formation -of the present Constitutioo,. and be- 
yond all question was one of the chief arguments 
urged for its adoption by the States* 

No well informed man will contend that the Con- 
stitution Wtfuld ever have been accepted by the 
people, if it had not contained the clause by which 
the power and the correlative duty of regulating 
coBunerce with foreign national was taken from the 
several States and bestowed on Congress, as one of 
^e departipients of theT^«i^&l 6uvemme|it. 

Although the oj^ressionson our commence from 
these pr^ibitions, duties, and regulations, of 
nearly every nation in Europe, have been contin- 
ued ever since the Con^titutioa granted the power 
and imposed the duty on Congress of regi:Qating 
conomerce with foreign nations, yet, up to this 
timiB, that d^ty remains undischarged; and ea^h 
foreign nation, without any regard to reciprocity 
or .equality of duties, has been permitted to take 
counsel wholly from its avarice, without any re- 
gard to justice, until they have ceased to fear 
that our Government will seek redress hy the only 
means in its power to enforce it. 

The result of this abandonment of ito duty by 
Congress, and leaving commerce to take care of 
itself, aided by such assistance as the 'Executive 
department has been able to give it by exercising 
the equivocal power of regulating our commerce 
with foreign nations by treaty stipulations, has 
been such as was natwally to be expected ; and 
we find that these exactions^ have increased, until, 
atlhis time, the following faots exist: 

The produce of the labor <^ the citizens of the 
United States shipped to the various nations of 
Europe, amounting annually to abot $90,009,000, 
pays an average tax of over 100, per cent., while 
the productions of all European nations imported 
into the United States, amounting annually to about 
1100,000,000, pay an average tax or duty of less 
^an 20 per eent. 

In other words, from the produetions of the la- 
bor of the citizens of the United States, from 
which those who own the soil and petf orm the la- 
bor of producing and transporting die produce to 
iwrket receive $90,000,000, foreign nations, by 
means of duties levied in different ways, receive 
$96>000,000. 

It is not to be wondered that the agriculturists 
of ^ United States have n9t prospmd in pro- 



portion to their industry, when they do not receive 
one-hidf the benefit of their own labor. 

With a genial climate, a rich soil, and industry 
and economy on the part of our planters and far- 
mors, unsurpassed by any in the world, their ag- 
gregate prosperity and wealth is far less than that 
of the owners of the soil in Great Britain, France* 
Germany, or any nation in Europe, exercising the 
same skill and industry in the cultivation of the 
earth. It is the duty of the Jtepresentatives in 
Congress to inquire into the cause from whence 
this effect springs, and apply the remedy, if one 
can he fjound wi&in their power^ 

I have endeavored to find out this cause, and 
sincerely believe it principally, if not wholly, pro- 
ceeds from ib» &ct that our farmers and fdanters 
are not permitted to trade with the subjects of 
foreien natk>ns on equal and reciprocal terms; but 
on the contrary,- tl^y or their agents are com- 
pelled to give more ^an one-half of the produce 
of their farms and plantations, or, what is the 
same thing to them, more than one-half the money 
it would sell for, to obtain the privilege -of import- 
ing and selling the remainder in Europe, while 
the citizens of European nations give less than 
one-fifth of the produce of their labor for the 
privilege of importing and selling the remainder 
in the United States. 

In figures, the matter stands thus : 
The producto of American industry 

sell in Europe, after deducting 

freight and charges, except duties, 

for (itt round numbers) $204,500,000 

Of which we receive 91,000,000 

And lose, in paying duties, 113,500,000 

The producto of Emri^an industry 
sell in the United States, after de- 
ducting freight and other charges, 
exc^ duties, for 90,060,000 

Of which the Europeans receive. .. 73,000,000 

And lose, in paying duties 17 ,000,000 

Showing the average anM>unt of duties levied by 
the nations of Europe on our expertations to them 
to be upwards of six and avhalf times as great as 
the average amount of cmr duties levied on their 
exportacions to the United States. 

But, great and unjust as this] inequality is on 
the to^ amount of exportatioms from the United 
States, it becomes still more startling in its man- 
ifest injustice when examined as to a partic- 
uhur export, the staple, to a great extent, of, 
several particular States^ Unmanufactured to- 
bacco pays in Great Britain, since the 15th of 
May, 1840, a duty of 75 cents per pound, otup- 
wards of 1,250 per cent., valuing the pound of 
tobacco at six cents ; In Austria, within a fraistion 
of 60 cento per pound, or 1,00 per cent. ; in Prus- 
sia, 304 centB per pound, or upwards of 500^ per 
cent. ; and France levies, by her Retiiey or indi- 
rect duty, about one dollar per pound, or 1,666| 
per cent. 

On the amount of average annual va- 
lue of tobacco shif^ped from the 
United States for the years 1889 

and 1840 to wit, on $9,225,145 

There is levied by the other Euro- 
pean nations an annual tax of.. 32,463,540 
Showing she amount for which 
American Kdiacco sells in Europe, 
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exclutive of freigbt and other 
chaiges, except duties, tobe.... 41,688,685 
Of which foreign Governments retain upwards of 
three-fourths, and the tobacco planters receive 
less than one-fourth. 

After this plain statement of facts, is it to be 
wondered at that the tobacco-growing States 
have increased in population and wealth less than 
any other of the agricultural States of the Union, 
and that the whole agricultural community of the 
<vrii«le Union, considering the productiveness of 
the soil, the capital, industry, skill, and economy 
used, have increased in prosperity less than either 
the mercantile or manufacturing portions of their 
fellow-citisensf No individual or community can 
prosper, unless they get at a fair proportion of the 
benefit of then* own labor. 

I cannot persuade myself there is one Ameri- 
can statesman who will not acknowledge that a 
corrective must be found for this evil ; and, before 
they can with propriety object to the remedy now 
proposed, it is their duty to propose one equally or 
more likely to prove e£Bcient. 

Entreaty, protests, attempts at negotiation, 
urged with a zeal and ability by our Government 
at home and our ministers abroad, equal to the 
importance of the subject, for fifty years, have 
failed, and there is no other remedy but counter- 
vailing duties. 

In the words of Mr. Jefferson, in a report he 
made to Congress en the 16th of December, 1798, 
on the subject of commercifd privileges and re- 
strictions, "Should any nation, contrary to our 
wishes, suppose it may better find itt advantage 
by continuing its system of prohibitrons, dudes, 
and regulations, it behooves us to protect oorciti- 
zeas, their commerce and navigation, by counter 
prohibitions, duties and regulatione, also. Free 
commerce and navigation are not to be given in 
exchange for restrictions and vexations ; nor are 
they likely to produce a relaxation of them." 

My own opinion is, that an additional duty of 
ten per cent,, with a prosdective annual increase 
of five per cent, on such articles as might be se- 
lected by the committee, when imported from na- 
tions of whose prohibitions and duties we have 
cause to complain, with a proviso that such addi- 
tional duties should cease with a cessation of the 
regulations and duties of which we complain, 
would speedily bring the relief we desire. 

The ave<rage annual consumption of Great Brit- 
tain for 1838 and 1339, of the leaf tobacco of tiie 
United States, may be fiurly estimated at 18,000 
hogsheads annually, which, at 1,200 pounds, is 
21,600,000 pounds. The duty on which, at 
thrro shillings per pound, renders a nett revenue 
*«• £3,240,000 



Licenses. 



52,000 



Nett revenue....... 3292000 

Charge of collecting, estimated at.. 270^000 



Gross revenue £3,562,000 

*i J oS'r*i^? ?^ P®"^ P°"*^ slerKng, is eq^ml to 
fl7,27*,700— being equal to about two-thirds of 
tse expenses of their navy, and about equal to 
the whde expenses of tiie Government of tiie 
United States of America. 

In 1837 the monopoly of tobacco ptroduced to 
Uie French treasury a nett profit of 59,000,000 
francs, equal to tllU)l 3,333. The profits gained 



by the 25,852 authorized retailers amounted to 
11,809,773 francs, equal to $2,204,490. 

Russia levies a d^ty of over 200 per cent. ; 
England ovev 800 per cent. ; in a great part of 
Grermany near 100 per cent, on first cost; and 
France, Spain, Italy and Austria, derive enormous 
profito from their system of monopoly. It may 
safely be said that Europe levies a revenue of 
about 30 millions of dollars on about 100,000 
hogsheads of American tobacco, which cost in the 
United States about 7 millions. These enormous 
duties and restrictions are of the most serious in- 
jury to our agricultural commercial interests; 
the the total nett revenue of the United States, 
derived from all articles of importations from all 
parts of the world, according to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for tbe two years end- 
ing 31st December, 1838, was an average of $16,- 
866,017. 

STATISTICAL TABLE showing the aggre- 
gate amount of Manufactures of Tobacco, num- 
her of Person* Employed and Capital Invested 
in the United States. 

Eastern States. : $$ 

Maine $18,150 

New-Hampshire ... 10 500 

Massachusetts 176,264 

Rhode Islands 71,560 

Connecticut. 122,684 

Vermont 



1^ 

11 



37 

17 

286 

123 

233 



$6,050 

2,100 

90.500 

34,900 

67,875 



Total 399,158 696 201,425 



Northern Middle States. 

New York 831,570 669 

New Jersey 92,600 106 

Pennsylvania 550,159 950 

Total 1,474,329 1,725 



395,530 

47,590 

287,859 

730,979 



Southern Middle States. 



Delaware..... 17 

Maryland . ^ 232,000 

Virginia 2,406,671 

North Carolina 189,168 



34 5,800 

278 125,100 

3,342 1,526,080 

482 91,065 



Total 2,827,856 4,136 1,748,045 



South Carolina. 

Greorgia..... 

Alabama..., 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana • • 

Tennesse... 



Cotton Growing States. 



3,500 7 

9,563 33 

2,260 2 
10 

150,000 414 

89,462 259 

Total 254,795 Tls 



^,000 
6,313 



95,000 
247,475 
353,788 



Western, States. 

Kentucky 413,585 587 

Ohio 212,818 187 

Indiana 65,659 88 

Illinois 10,139 24 

Missouri ...^ 89,996 188 

Arkansas .••••• ^.« 750 3 

Michigan .•.•^.... 5,000 12 

Florida.,^ 10,480 21 

Iowa ••• 40 2. 

District of Columbia 37,280 

Total., 845,747 l,Ti2 402>954 



230,400 

68,810 

24,706 

3,093 

51,755 

250 

1,750 

5,249 

16,950 
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StJPPLEMENTARY STATISTICS ON 

GLASS. 

Cost of Materials for mak- 
ing a blast of 7»200 box- 
es of window glass, in an 
8 pot fumact I^^Sie 80 

^'^-'»» ^!ffii2 89,557 20 

There are establishmenU enough in the country 
te supply the domestic demands. Under a greater 
reduction than foup tenths the glass manufacturers 
ctnnot exist in this country, the difficulties arising 
principally from the price of labor. Labor con- 
stitutes a little over twe-thirds the cost of the ma- 
nufacture. The additional cost of soda ash, which 
is all imported, gives some addition to the cost of 
the manufacture. The risk, insurance, or wear 
and tear of property and materials; to cover 
which and make a fair profit, the manufacturer 
should receive 15 per cent, en his business. The 
Tariff should be modified so as to make an addi- 
tional duty of ene-third on extra thick window- 
glass ; thus, of ordinary glass, sixteen thicknesses 
make an inch. The French make a glass which 
A Table thovfing the duties 



goes about twelve thicknesses to the inch, which 
pays no more duty than the ^in, although it sells 
for about 50 per cent. more. There are 10 win* 
dew-glass esublishments, having about 14 furna- 
ces, in New Jersey, which employ about 650 
workmen, aad support a population of ever 2,300 
persons, who obtain their provisions from the 
neighbwing country. The glass establishments 
are in a sandy part of the country, which would 
otherwise be barren and of little value. A num* 
her of glass factories have gone down, under the 
reduction of the tariff— three in New Jersey. 

The following will be the duties after June 30, 
1842, at 20 per cent., on the foreign cosu and 

charges, via : _ . 

" Daty under act of 1888: 

Vials and bottles not exceeding 6 oz., 20 cts. $1 75- 
Do do over 6 and under 16 oz. 50 cts. 2 25 
Green and black bottles, not exceeding one 

quart, $1 ....- 2 00 

Green and black bottles, exceeding one 

quart, $150 2 50 

5 gallon demijohns and carboys, a piece 

15 cents • • 25 

5 gallon demijohns and carboys, of smaller 

size, from 5 to 10 cents.. 28 

on Foreign Window Glass. 



Bites. 



6 by 8 to 

8 by 10 
8 by 11 to 

10 by 12 
10 by 13 
10 by 14 to 

18 by 20 
12by 22 to 

28 by 32 
38 by 36 to 

34 by 42 



Cost in France. 



Per50<eet. 



8 francs » $1 49 



8 francs = 
8 franca as 

12 francs » 



1 49 

1 49 

2 23 



14 40-100 fr. =3=2 68 



1883. 



Pr.soa 



$1 50 

1 75 

2 00 

2 00 
2 00 



1838.. 

Dec 81. 

MO. 



1835. 
Dec. 31. 



Dols. cts. 



Dols.ctB. 



I 38 - 

1 61 - 
1 83 

1 84i 

1 85 2^5 



24 francs »4 46 I 2 Ooll 89 



1 26 

1 46 - 
1 66 

1 69 

1704-5 

1 78 



M87. 

UlecSl. 

1-10. 



Dols.cts. 



1 14 

I 31 - 

I 49 - 

1 53i- 
1561-5 
1 67 



1839. 

Dec 31. 

1-10. 



1841. 
Dec. 31. 

8-10. 



Dols. eta. 



1 02 - 

1 17 - 
1 32 

1 38 

1 41 3-5 

1 56 



Dols.cU. 



66 - 

73 - 
81 

974-5 
1 23 



1842. 

Jane 36. 

3-10. 



C^nts. 

30 

29 
30 

45 

54 

90 



if 



Per 60 ft 



72 

88 
$1 02 

93 

88 

SB 



The difference between the duty previous U the 
leduciion on the 31st December, 1841, and the 
duty after the reduction to be made on the 30th 
June next, will be from — • 

6 by 8 to 8 by 10.. ..$1 44 per 100 feet. 



do. 
d^. 
de. 
de. 
do. 



8 by 11 te 10 by 12-. 1 76 

10 by 13 - 2 04 

10 by 14 to 18 by 20.. 1 86 

12 by 22 to 28 by 32.. 1 76 

28 by 36 to 34 by 42.. 1 32 
oraa average of 1 70 per 100 feet. 

The importation of glass since the year 1820 
into the United States has, with hardly any ex- 
ception, been shipped on the foreign manufactu- 
rers* account, and consigned to their agents, a 
large part arriving in foreign vessels. AttempU 
have repeatedly been made by American roei- 
ehants to import on their own account, but they 
have in all cases soon r^nqmshed the attempt, as 



they could supply themselves cheaper from the 
agents of foreign manufieictarers in this country. 

The manufacture of flint glass was begun in 
this country ip 1817, but did not extend or flou- 
rish until 1824. From that period it extended 
rapidly till 1836. At that period the increased 
importation of ferei^ glass, which still continues, 
depressed the business, and reduced the number 
of manufactories. 

The tonnage employed for transportation of ma- 
nufactured goods annually, is estimated at 4,800 
tons, equal to constant employment of 450 tons. 
Glass shipped to foreign countries, 700 tons, equal 
to constant employment of one vessel of 100 tons. 

In consequence of the gradual reduction of the 
tariff, the quantity of imported glass has increased, 
and from the year 1836, the manufactories have 
declined, and at the present day it has to struggle 
against the large importation of glass under fran- 
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duleot iiiToio0t, at the Inge Mizoret in New 
York in 1889, will prtnre. 

Tbe dudes on cot rlett by the act of 1882, were 
three oeatsper poeon, and 30 per cent, ad Taln- 
rem on cut glasa, and 20 per cent, ad Talorem, 
and two oentt per pound on plain |^Ma. The 
two cents specific dnty was laid to counteract tbe 
British Government bounty, equal to three cents 
per pound. The Eo^sh government taxes the 
glass manufiMnnrers withan excise duty of £49 
•terling on one hundred pounds weight of glass 
made by them ; but if they export the tame to a 
foreign country, they are repaid the £49 sterling 
and a clear bounty of ten smllings and six pence 
per 100 pounds is paid to the ezjporter. This it 

3ual to three cents per pound of clus so export- 
; and this bounty is not derived from any tax 
on materials used by the manufacturer, but is, in 
the full sense of the word, a clear bounty to en* 
courage the consumotion of fuel, materials, and 
labor, and to enable the exporter to be a successful 
competitor in foreign countries. 

To prove the enect of 23 per cent, ad valorem 
duty on imported glasf, I will take for example an 
invoice of flint tumblers, (for tumblerj enter largO' 
ly into the consumption of glass in this country,) 
and sav 1,000 dosen flint tumblers at U. 64. star- 
ling (tne usual price entered at our custom-houie») 
$360. 20 per cent, at £480 sterling, is duty 
$72. Tbe average weight of flint tumblers, as en- 
tered at custom-house^ is 5,S00 pounds per 1,000 
doxen, which, at 12« 6d. the cwt;, as bounty 
paid upon exports in England, amounts to $165, 
being ninety-three dollars more than the 20 per 
cent. duty. 

These flint tumblers are of the best kind and 
most costly, of plain glass ; but the bulk of tbe 
importation is in tcUe tumblers, wlidch weigh the 
same, but never cost more than two-thii^ the 
price of the flint glass, which, on that scale, will 
reduce our duty one-third and bring the seventy- 
two ddlar duty down to forty-eight dollars ; but 
the bounty of three cents per pound being the 
same, as no distinction is made t^ween rough or 
common glass or the bevt of plain flint glass, 
gives the importer $117 — more than enough to pay 
freigbt, sbipjping charges, breaking, and expense 
of opening. < 

Thus the manufacturer iir Eoq^nd can place, 
at that rate bf duty, all his plain glass in this coun- 
try stress than the cost of materials aid labor te 
hinffn England.' The importatioa of glass has 
been steadily on the increase in this country since 
1836. 

i^The policy of the English Government in grant- 
ing the bounty on rude or coarse glass, the same as 
en the best finished, is to enable the nianufiscturer 
to export the greatest quantity of produce of theii 
soil, say in labor, fuel, lead, soda ash, silex, clay, 
&c., &c., aH these being the product of England, 
The tariff* of 1832 gave the manufaettirers of glass 
a protection of two cents per pound on plain, 
and 20 per cent, ad valorem on cut glass ; three 
cents per pound and 30 per cent, ad valorem. — 
This cannot be considered unreasonable, for it 
never prevented importations to the extent of half 
the consumption in tbe country. 

The true mode to favor the honest importer, and 
to add to the revenue, at the same time giving rea- 
sonable protection to the manufacturer, would be to 
place all the duty in a specific form. The 



amount of BCssouri or Western pig lead that 
would be required for all the glass consumed in 
this country will not fall short of 7,000,000 lbs., 
and would probably for exceed that amount. 

SHOE AND LEATHER BUSINESS. 

Thi Sboi and Lbathxs Bctsiiwss opMassa- 
cnusxTTS presents some important facts in con- 
nection with this branch of industry, which merits 
a place among the statistical infermatien embraced 
in this volume. It is undoubtedly the largest ma- 
nufacturing interest in the country, producing 
commodities to the amount ef more than $50,000,' 
000 annually, and giving employ meat to no less 
than 100,000 persons. 

The statistics of Massachusetts show that that 
State alone can produce annually $18,000,000 
worth ef boots, shoes, and leather, and in the 
production of these articles employs no less than 
40,000 persons. 

This vast business is carried on without any 
connexion with corporate institutions, being sus- 
tained entirely by individual enterprise. No ma- 
chineiy is employed, steam and water power being 
inapplicable to the production of these articles.— 
Thus it will be seen, that unless protected by go- 
vernmental duties, our laborers must compete hand 
to hand with the pauper labor of Europe, which 
they cannot do as successfully ^ in those branches 
of industry in which machinery can be brought to 
operate. It appears, by careful investigation, that 
at least 40 per cent, of our producu are manual 
labor, a large proportion of which is performed by 
women ; the State of Massachusetts alone em- 
ploying 15,000 females in ^tm businelss which we 
remsent. 

Unless protected by governmental daties above 
20 per cent, ad valorem, it will be impossible to 
compete with the productions of Ehigland, France, 
and Germany, owing to the extremely low price 
oflabor there. Itap^rs that, during the reduc- 
tion of duties binder nie provisiens ef the compi^ 
mise act, importations have greatly increased-; and 
since the last reduction of three tenths, the arrivals 
have been itauch larger than at any previous pe- 
riod. 

One gentleman ia Boston, who, in 1885, soUl 
but $300 wor^ of French boou, in 1841 importe«l 
and sold $10,000 worth of the same article. 

Orders are now going out to Germany- for a 
coarse description of go^s, giving evidence that 
the cheaper abides of Europe are te be thrown 
into our market, as well as the fine productions of 
France. The relative cost in the two markets is as 
65 to 100, and the relative cost of German Shoes 
is still less. 

That the duties be spedfic is a point that wa 
would press as one of the greatest importance, 
both as regards the protection of oar manufacture, 
and the revenue which that protection proposes to 
raise, to prevent the frauds and irepositiens which 
are practised upon the authorities of the country, to 
prevent our merchants from being driven out of our 
own importing market by the management of fo- 
reign mottopolistB. 

The French maau&cturer wishes to send an 
invoice of boots to this country ; he has thism 
packed in cases, sends diem to some village a few 
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milei from Paris, aad at a few hours* notice sells 
them At MUMiion ; bis agent is the only bidder ; be 
boys tfaem at a price which saves him 75 per 
cent, of the duty he would have paid on the tfue 
invdlee. Still his invoice is true, sirom to by the 
auetieneery and ear laws eali chaise him with no 
wrong. 

An a4 valorewi duties are upon cost and charges, 
the foreign importer can get his goods clear ef 
port to per ceAt Jess than our merchant, and the 
duty omitted besides. In consideration of this the 
following duties are recommended : 

Ladies' sillc shoes and slippers $0 25 

Ladies* prunella^ stuff, kid, leather, morec- 

eo, and other materials *. 20 

Children's prunella, stuff, kid, leather, mo- 
rocco, axid other materials 12 

Gen tlemens* beets and bootees 1 25 

Ladies* boots and bootees 50 

Gentlemens* partially manufactured boots, 

bootees and shoes... •••........• 1 00 

Ladies* partially manufactured boots, boo- 

tiftes and shoes 40 

Each dozen calf skins, 6nished*.«» 4 00 

Eatti dozen morocco skins, finished. ...... 3 00 

Each dozen kid skins, finished 2 00 

Each dozen ^ sheep skintf, finished ........ 125 

Pattially manufactured skins and skivers.. 1 00 
Each pound bend and sole leather ..«...• 80 
But if it shall appear more consistent with the 
conflicting interests that are gathering around this 
question to establish a fixed valuation, we would 
respectful^ submit the following, for your consL' 
deration : 

That each pairof ladies* silk shoes and slip- 
pers be deemed worth not less than |1 25 

Kid, morocco, prunella and other ttiatcrials 1 00 
Childrens' {HruneUa and other materials.. . 60 

Gentlemens* boots and bootees. 6 00 

Ladies* boots and bootees ..!.... 3 00 

Gendemens* partiaily manufactured boots, 
bootees and shoes ...... ••••......... 5 00 

Ladies' partially manufiietored boots, boot- 
ees aad shoes.... h. ...... 250 

Eaich dozen cfldf skins, finished 20 00 

Each dozen morocco skins, finished. •.•^. 15 00 

Each dcwea kid^ins, finished 10 00 

Each dozen sheep skins , finished ........ GOO* 

Sheep|Skin8|>artiallymanufact*d and skivers 5 00 
Sole aad bend leather per pound ........ 40 

If^there were only an ad valorem duty on foreign 
valuation, the result will be quite different. 

The Wnuftctorer would send out an invoice to 
his agent bete, not as he would charge the pur- 
chaser, but at what he pleases to call the sost of 
the' article. 

Under an ad valorem duty, large quantities of 
low*priced articles wSl be brought inte oar mar- 
ket, suekas under the sp^fic duties haVe never 
bse» exported to any extent. 

Shoes! which cannot be sold at less than 65 
cents, oast be bonght in France for two francs, say 
38 cento ; but like the finer kinds, would be in- 
voiced by the French manufacturer at one third 

less,sayai... 25 

On «his pay 20 par cent 5 

Expanies ..., 3 

' Making the cost here 33 

TMs wiH oooM into^ competition with the artksle 
wluehwe cannot afford at less thu 65 cents. 



SUGAR. 

SvoAR IN Louisiana. — ^Th6re are some inter- 
esting particulars eonnected with this staple pro- 
duction in the above State, which are worthy of 
notice in this place, as showing that the South as 
much needs a Protective Tar^ as other portions 
of the country. 

In consequence of the Tariff of 1836 Planters 
invested largely in diis business, and from 1816 
to 1828 the annual production increased from 
15,000 hogsheads of 1,000 pounds to 45,00a 
hogsheads. 

In 1828.the capital invested and the power used 
in this branch of industry was estimated as fol- 
lows :— 

308 estates $34,000,000- 

Manual power, about 21,000 hands 

Animal, about 12,000 \^^^ 

' V and oxen 

Mechanical, about. . 1,640 > ****"• 
5 power 
That from 1828 to 1830 383 new 

estates were undertaken, which 

required a further outlay of about $16,000,000 

Making a total outlay, for 691 es-, 

tates, of about $50,000,000 

Under the tariff of 1816, the State of Louisiana 
was already supplying one-half of the sugars re- 
quired for the consumption of the United States, 
and was bidding fair soon to meet the entire con- 
sumption. 

Before these 383 estates could be brought into 
fidl operation, the tariff of 1834 was adopted, and 
156 estates have already been compelled to aband- 
on their sugair works, under the effect of this act; 
that ito further action cannot fail to annihilate this 
important branch of national industry. 

That the sugar estates yet in operation number 
525. 

That the power used diereupon is- estimated as 
follows : 

Manual, about... •••.... 40,000 hands* 

Me<^anical 10,000 horses. 

That the annual expenses of a well regulated 
plantation are computed at $50 per hand. 

That these estates, with dieir increased ma- 
chinery, have required, at a low valuation, a cash 
investment of at least $52,000,000. 

That the annual average crops do not exceed 
70,000 hhds., or seventy miHions of pounds of su- 
gar, and three hundred and fifky thousand gallons 
of molasses. 

That the product of sudt a crop, at 

6 cents for sugar and 20 cento for 

moiastes, would be $4,900,000 

That, deducting expenses therefrom, 

say fifty dollars per liand ........ 2,000,000 

There would remain nett $2,900,000 

or 5 57-100 per cent, on the capital invested. 

That the nett product of the same crop, at 5^ 
and 18 cento, would be $2,480,000, or 4 76-100 
per cent. 

That the net product, at 5 and 17, would bo 
$2,096,000, orabont2-M:^t(K)[|Hsr cent. 

Louisiana, with iu uncertain climate and ex- 
pensive operations, cannot produce sugar under 
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fiyeanda half cents; while, in the West India 
Islands, with their genial climate and cheap ope- 
rations, muscoTadoes can he produced so as to* 
yield a fair remuneration at two and a half to three 
cents. 

It never could have been the intention ef the 
National Government to destroy a branch of in- 
dustry invelvinf a capital of $52,000,000. 

It is an a^dom in commerce, that where a ne- 
cessary of life is not conmwnsurate to the demand, 
the cost of production of such commodity has little 
to do with its price in market. 

This axiom is fully evidenced by the influence 
•exercised by our crops over foreign markets. 

The crop of Louisiana for 1835-'36 was re- 
duced to twenty-five thousand hog^ieads, and 
prices advanced to 11 cents; yet mascovadoes ad- 
vanced in Havana to 6} a 7 cents, or nearly 100 
per cent. 

The Loaisiana crop for I8S6-*37 was ax aver- 
age one, and prices receded in Havana to 2^ a 4 
cents, and in New Orieans to 5^ a 6 cents. 

The gradual reduction of the tax on foreign su- 
gars is nothing else but a premium granted to for- 
eign industry, which will have to be paid by the 
consumers. 

Cuba and the West India Islands now draw 
from us the whole of their provisions. Were they, 
by a continuation of the most suicidal policy, to 
become eur only supplyers of sugar, they would 
not require a dollar more of our exports, whilst 
ihey would draw from this country at least five 
millions of specie to pay for the sugars necessary 
to meet the deficiency that would be occasioned 
by Louisiana. 

We can only be saved from actual ruin by the 
revival of the tax o f 1816 on fore ign sugars. 

Sua^M^etd TcftZe, Atmxng the aggrigate number o/ Sugar 
Rbtiiibries, Value op PaooucE, Chocolate Manu- 
factured, CONFBCnOMART MaDE, MSM SBIPLOTEO, 
Capital Invested in tk$ United Statet ;— 

II 

(TATfcS. 

$16,900 18 $6,000 

11,300 10 3^100 

1,OS5»000 37^500 137,300 320 974,300 

14,500 15 4,500 

31.800 16 1^800 



Eastern 






llaiue, 

N. Hampsliire, . 
MaMacbosetU, . 
Rhode Island,... 
Connectkot,.... 

Totsi, 2 1,036^000 37,500 211,700 279 400,700 

Northern Mi»»le States. 

New York, 7 385,000 5,000 386^42 416 474656 

NewJefsey,.... 1,000 2 ^500 

Peansylvanis , . . . 20 * 891,200 14,000 237,050 197 272,450 

Total, 27 1,376,200 19/X)0 614,192 615 747,606 

Southern MmoLi States. 

DeUware 6,500 9 2,500 

Maryland, < 176,009 11,400 73,450 102 104,370 

Vir/inia,. I 43,850 15 16,200 

N. CaroUua, .. . . 3,300 1 1,000 

Total,. 



8. CaroUaa, . 
Georgia,.... 



Mii-Sippi, - 
Lonnuuia^ .. 

Tetal,... 



.7 178,000 11,400 132,100 127 134,070 
SovTHBRM States. 

29,333 112 87,300 

1 500 5^000 3.100 12 5,000 

13,800 15 6420 

10,600 2 

5 770,000 7,060 20,000 101 351,000 



Kentucky, 

Ohk>, 

Indiana, 

llliDois, 

Mifsonri, 

Michigan, 

DittScdnmbia, 
Total, 



6 770,500 12.000 76,383 342 449,83& 
Western States. 

36,050 28 14,250 

1 3,000 60,450 43 36,800 

4,000 3 1,000 

3,310 3 825 

1,000 1 500 

3,000 3 1,200 

7,500 11 2,800 



Errata. — The following is a portion of the Re- 
port on Sugar, accidentally omitted by the compo* 
sitor, after being corrected for the press. The 
reader is referred to its place in the Report fol- 
lowing the words, *^0f this amount," page 31< 

Cotton, rice and tobacco amoonted to ..$1,9H,13S 

Flour, grain and bread stuffs 2,191,644 

Beef, pork, tallow, butter and cheese, 989,787 

Live animals, horses, mules and sheep,.. 23,7 17 
Timber, lumber, naval stores and ashes, 1,204»978 
Potatoes and apples, 38,874 



Tallow jcandies and soap, $245,347 
Manufactures of cotton,. ••807,348 



$6,363,138 
1,952,695 



$7,415,833 
ProdoeU of the fisheries, $649,414 
BCanufactured and other 
artictei, 1,824,779 1.974,193 



Total $9,390,026 



3,000 



114,310 92 47,375 



Thus 4*5tbB of the American products exported 
to these countries were furnished by our agricultu- 
rists. In fact, these six places are our customers 
for one*fifth of the flour and one-third of all other 
agricultural products which the prohibitory policy 
of other countries permits us to vend abroad We 
receive back sugar and other productions of their 
soil, employing, in the transportation to aad from 
these six places alone, 13,056 men, 319 boys, say 
1787 vessds, equal to 282,639 tens. 

If, then, iwe deprive these countries of their only 
means of .paying us, for saefa of our products as 
they require, they will look to other markets for 
supplies, and the con s e qu ence will be that our 
•agTic^lturists will be the greatest sufferers, and our 
commerce will be diminished in all its ramifica- 
tions, to the extent to which it is now pursued in 
the imporution of 63,OM,000 lbs. of raw sugars, 
and the exportation oi the heme produce above 
alluded to. If we cannot purchase the crops of 
sugar-growing countries, they will look for, their 
supplies to thos9 places where their eastomers are. 

Note. By the expert ef the nine millions worth 
of produce alluded to above, and the importadon 
of the raw sugars, two freighu are secured to our 
maritime interest. 

In further illustration of the importance of this 
branch of our home indostiy, we would refer to 
seme of its ramifications, wluch affect the lumber 
trade in the raanufocturing of hhds. boxes and 
barrels for packing, items for which a single one 
ef our refiners pays between $20,000 and |^,000 
per annum. The paper required to cover the su- 
gar is used to a very great extent, and the mat* ' 
rial from which it is nwde would be rendered uni^ 
▼ailable, unless so used. The miniag interest ut 
this country, and the inland fireighting of dieir pro- 
ducts (coaC) together with the foreign coals used 
and their freights, become important items in this 
branch of manufiusture, as the refinors do not con- 
same less than 25,000 tons per annym. The pol^ 
ters, machinists, copper-smiths) nail-maaufactu- 
rers; twine-spinners, printers, and various minor 
manufadttirers, allparudce of iu advantagei. 
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WOOLBN MAMUFACTlHlBBi 
Q:J' As JEin; ad4iUOI»al htt, in evidepc^ of the qb 
^tadM opiMiMM) ta tk«lBteresUM>f our Agricajtural- 
itto 9iid Woolt* JMEa m i fa o t ttPByi by Foreign Ageata 
and Bfonufa^tiurers^-'M say nothing of the lb«a ta 
•>6viT Govamineiit pf the rmmie by dnmdk and 
the muta^em^tt «f I*r0e I'rade dieoritts-H^ 
"^•Uffci^r of t^f ]Nort ftatad a fow4aya tince, that 
xeveniA on boc «ix ^illfonrof doUan bad been 
^coUeoted on frightaen xii^lions worth of Foreign 
tfoolen lilanafactteei at fair invoice pricef, ipi- 
2»^ted iind pasied througb eur CnitoiQ House. 

The IbllbMnI: ^amplea of^be '4«pi^piBition of 
AjgricitoiiU imensiti and of labor in the manuiko- 
tote of WqolenB, as the coosequehce of inadaqu^te 
proteclibn, n^i^be. generally app)i«d. 
4^tkttlmeni^ retpecHng the toolhn man'Hftictislring 
'estahliiJ^mentt^':imi^e county pf Windsor, Yef*^ 



IFein. 

18S7 
M4i 


VakwafnBtfl 
estate anfl 

218«0Wr . 


1«o.ot 
ofwoc 
nfacttti 

1 



oflaboren, 
Years; opaplojed* 



isr 



7S8 
21» 



Amount 
$168,100 



-Ai 

agr 
pro 



ji^ricet paid for the average quality of iooot, as 
- '^ raited in Windsorf frotn 1835 to ISil'tinelu- 

■«»««-. ■':'■'. • ' ' " . , - ■ ' - . 

YearBw Prief per lb. Years Price per lb. 

; 1835, eScenU' 1839 . . .4? cetits- 

■18^ ,65 1840,.*,. -.4() 

1837-.^- ...50 1941.^.. ...3g 

: 1838...... .40 ; 

"r From the statistics pi^sented by the'Glenheim 
-Cb's. iJroolen Fa4Story, FisbkiU, N« Y. it . wcnld 
^^^ipdar thif notwitb^tandi^g their grest^^ibipro^- 
ments in mauhliieiy^^K the uuly means of com^ 
. 4)!«$^ig.^p^.Fer^gn.A|i^i^ct^^ jie^ ikdB, with 
•All tUiiiki! ««tab|Mto«ats^ iqus^ be broken down if 
BO better eDcovragement is a^^fded Home I^dus-t 
try by the G^yera^n^t^ .Tbeypmploy ,17p.hfCB48 
with 500 dependfttttf Pfyiftg. lhtt» $35^000; 'annn- 
^ty fot wageeandceBsamiag-about^lOO^ead worth 
of Agricnltorsl* prodmsta*' • 'They -paid" in fSSS, 
-50 <its. p^r* ykr(i:ib^: Mi}ii^r t4 BAfspi Cloth, for 
wh^ they now phjf but 15 cts ; then , 10 cents the 
{Hxadto 9ptQywiiK^wl»Q^tbejr wm.j^y)m^ 



thailmost dtber braricbes of business. The rea- 
son has been, diat no rt^presontation of the evils 
under which' American Cabinet-makers suftw has 
as ^lB«^been made, afdiough few now need the fos- 
tering aid of protefetion mo^e thiotn they. Individ- 
ual complaints of the depreciation of their business 
have often beeft made, yet no statistical facts have 
been collected with the view to memorialiae Con- 
gress tm the subject. 

That the interests of this class of our roanufac- 
turets shouM receive prompt and eflBcient attention 
there can be no doubt, when it is known that* the 
Wiget of men employed in the biisiness are pew 
reduced from $12 antf $14 pe^ wteek te from $6 
te^ $6, ' As an example— ^vashstands of mahogany 
which fortneriy sold for $!^50 and which cannot now 
bte hianufactured here for less than $1 75, are im- 
ppcted by the Agents of French manufacturers, 
^^. and soFd' at auction in this city for seventy-five 
L eenta. About the same comparative pri^e pre* 
>v«|fa in 6«m«i*tts btlier articles of cabinet' furni- 
¥ ttfre) import^ and s<dd undet like circumstances, 
if IliB'pait^^of tbea^'artidles are made complete. 
r| wij^tenoDsandmonioet. and in that state pa(^ked 
and efaa^edvto^-^ie Aat^iAema^ zhfaiicet, whbre, 
beia^. put togetiier, the^ sell at a pxio6t, thddgh 
vai% beloif llie pneea at wMch an American l^or* 
er can live. The result is, that great quantities 
of Fteooh dd^iMfWftrM are sold at our auctions 
at prices cerresponcUag with. ^ difl^reMis be- 
,tw^en:Fren6h and AmcrSean labor, mad heaoe^th 
profit tovtbe/ibiirign'mantifketiaeri, bm with inevi- 
table destruction to pur own. Xt mayl>e fairly 
asked, un^.tbei^e/circuipstances, if our legisla- 
tors will jaok>3iidtlib'iQdiffeveae«'6a'the proHi^on 
of the labor of our coiM»tiymen at the shrine of for- 
eign cupidity. Without refering to the duties 
wluch have heretofPre protected the American 
mechanic in this d^artnfi^nt of Jfbor, and ^icl re- 
duction of the duty, too'^^cKhe bas.^otw to sub- 
mit, it has been suggested . that th^. cannot^com- 
pete with the foreign manufacturer, unless pro- 
tected by a duty of from thirty-five to fiiity per 
cent ad valorem, or specific duties affording e^ual 
and yet more certain protection. . ^ . 

SrECXE. 
It is worthy of (a>nsideration, at this period of 
d<^Tessi6n and prbstratien of American ^eater- 



cents and . tk» ol6tb ^dn« iben -sold riot> $4,50 now 

iwlls for $3.' Half xyf- the: Woolen MktJ^^furers B prise and 14bor, if the effects of the trajisporta- 
during 19 yeari have becPme bankrupt, and less I ^» to fortign countries of krge quantities of spe- 
^hai^50 prct. duty on the foreign cost of ^ Woolens I cie folr goods we should have ^nade ourselves, and 
would not auiitsin the Ampncan! ^i^nuii^tuferf | for theBopport of foreign hibor to the unaatutal 



They hava paid btlt S^ jffif cant, par 



i.totizl 



CABH9£T FURNUUJIE. . . 

This subject has rtibeived fh>m ilM iHeiids of 

Home Industry less ^nddb^ bbbiparect' with its 

ifnpavtaBc6 ,ih the aggragate of American labor 



negleet of our own, should not be duly cenaidered. 
No one need be told the difference between -an 
aibundance and a scarcity of the precious met^> 
as a circolating medium, in ita effect upon the la- 
bor, enterprise, and happiness of the people; If 
then they be detiral>l6 as a ikMani of eontribatiiig 
to dus important ebjectr their riiipment abroad for 



•oqgfat to be protected from foreign eompetitioii, | the eBCoaragement of the fase objects there, and 
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15, 20, 25, 30, 35^40 Aid S^fiW ^nr. Wt^A0,40& 



Merehamdixe paying Sgne^ JhUiei, 

Flannieis/BockiBgB, and Baizeg, Car- .. 

' pffivaggyioQi Ciom, Furniture,. Oil 
Cloth> GoUOA Baggiag, 3,206,819 
aqi^are yards...* «•••••••«•«« ••• 901^140 

Winea^Ma^ei|9»Eed,odierofFraBC#^ 
in homes, Sicily^ Sherry, Red of 
Bp«ui.apd Aufl^iai all otheft* ...,«, 
..;.. •«.. 6,543,219 gals. 

Foreign DiatiUed^^pints 3,792,71S " 

MoTaWes. ........... 23^094,67? *^ 

Vinegar, Beer, Ale and 
Porter f i ./;.;;.>-. 337,3p4 " 



3i44l,697 
2,222,426 
4,364,234 



255,802 



bili^Sperm Whalt, Qlive» Cutoi^ -», 

Linseed, Rapeseed.. 2,395,242 "* 1,252,330 

Manfifagturei cf IV&ol, paying ad valorem dvtie$, 

Jdoths, CaMumeree, Blask^lsr fi^- ~ - 
•larfi &©.,... ....•.-.*-..••...< *.'.* .♦10;877,109 

Woollen and Worsted Ymss d63lhe.- 9«8;958 
I . ,ti I I I I 

fiOiWe.oei 

Mam^fmiamis of CaUtm^ payioff ad itakftemdiUy, 
Dyf d, Piriniad, Whlte,llottery^Twurt, 

Nankeens, &c..... • #14,^92,397 

Pyed, Printed Silks^ frjam India and . . 

oQii€t place*. -*> . '. * •« ¥ .t^-. ... ... . 2,608,903 

Pyed, Printed, of. Flax, Hemp, HatP» 

; Gapa« and B«uiete . .^« .. u^*^,... 3,608,089 



J^tat^tic^ tlMp^i§komng^ikS!afgr€§€ffte am»init >ef Woolf Tobacco, Rice, Cotton and Sugar rqis 
ed in the United States : . 



Kentucky .¥••••«. 
Ohio .*...... •«*:.c;« 



issoon. ..»•«• 



Florida •• 

Wiscensin. 

Iowa 

Dlst. of Columbia . 



1,^86,347. 

' 8,685,ai5 

l,ft87,S|19 

) T 562,265 

i» A AA*i 

7,2«5 

6,777 

23,039 

707 



-53,436^94 

5^42,27^ 

1,820,30& 

5«4,3S6 

9,067,913 

— -148,439- 

1,602 

7*,|374 

115 

3,076 

55,550 



16,376 



460 

50 

- -5,454 

4*91,420 



Total, 8,178,479 71,120,785 503,76t) 19,152,880 13,927,063 1$10,500,307 13 



691,456 



180 

'200,'9t7 

121,122 

6,028,642 

12,110,533 



1,377,835 

6,363,386 

3,727^795 

"-^97^13 

^74,853 

1,542 

1,329,784 

275,317 

135,288 

41,450 
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Tmrjft of Great Britminj Rutna^ Frmneet Jkit^tria jtrnd PrutHa, 



GREAT BRITAIN. 

1838. 1839. 



13 2H p«r banol. 

3 69 per qu«rt«r. 
3 60 per c#t. 

70 <de» 
2 16 p«r peund. 
.72 da. 



1840. 



iF4o«^, (wheal,)..,. . . . • ., 
Wheat,.. ••«.••••.•. .. 

Con, 

Riot, (^lean,) 

-Cot^ta, 

Tobacco, (ai«««(aPtwe^) 
do. (mi]a9ai>i»la.c^re4) 



$154 per barrel. 

2 56 per quarter. 
116 do. • 

3 60 per eiRrt. 
70 do. 

2 16 per pound. 
^n id. 



$3 12 13.16dif per bbl. 
5 20 p^r quarter. 



3 60 per cwt. 

70 do. 
2 16 per pound. 
• -72 do. 



quarter in^K^srl^nd:. J^PK. ^^^J^ bairel m xia 



The duty on floor b n(rttlated1>y the weekly mTera^e price of wheat p«p ,- . „ 

4v eqaal in anoonl to^tbat payable on 3I# saUou of wheat. A aalcdlation was careftony entered Into, ivhich prodncod 

For the i^Sorcalcnlathir the duty on wheat, I mntt refer yom to the ^attdinr aeale^' of Great. Britaio. 
The.daty on con»>ii equal in aaMMUi to that payable on a quarter of barley, winch .vat afcertalned, and the result is as 
.sibova stiUad. 

On cotton and tobacco there is a specific daty, ofe^ and above wbich vast lie -added to the anuynit of duty, wlwn^om. 
' ^Uted, Are per cent, to forte since May 15, UHO, 
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A Comparative Statement of the mstt important artieUi hearing Specific Duties, as imposed bf 
the Acts of 1816, 1824, 1828, and 1832, and by the Bill proposed by the Committee #» 
Jdanvfactwres :— 



Names of Articles. 



Flannek, bocking§| and baizes,, ..... sq yd 

Carpeiioi^, Biusseld, &c " 

Carpetiogj Venetian, «Scc. ..•.•....• ** 

Carpeting, (leor-clotb, patent, •••••• " 

Oil-clotb furniture, ** 

Qotton bogging " 

Vinegar, • gallon 

Beer In casks, ...•.......,«• '' 

Beer in bottles, '' 

Oil, fisb, &c • " 

Oil, olive, ** 

Oil, castor, " 

Oil, linteed, " 

Oil, rapeseed, ...^.. .... f' 

Sugar, brown, lb. 

Sugar, wbite-clayed, " 

Sugar, Iqi^, ** 

Sugar, candy, " 

Sugar, lump and other refined, ** 

Sugar, syrup, <* 

Chocolate, ** 

Cheese, " 

Tallow candles,. ** 

Lard, " 

Beef and Pork, '* 

Bacon, *. " 

Butter, ..4 ** 

Saltpetre, refined, " 

Oil of Vitriol, ..i « 

Dry Ochre, " 

Ochre in Oil, " 

Red and White Lead,.. '* 

Whiting, i " 

Litharge, .» " 

Sugar of Lead, " 

Lead, pig, &c... " 

Lead Pipes, ** 

Lead, old scrap, .................. ** 

Cordage, tarred, ., " 

' Cordage, nntar^d, ** 

Twine, Packthread, &c. *' 

Corks, , " 

Copper Rods and Bolts, '* 

Copper Nails aud Spikes, " 

Wire, cap or bonnet, " 

tWire, iron and steel, not above No. 14 " 

Wire, iron and steel, above No. 14, .. " 

Iron Nails, ..^ «< 

Iron Spikes, " 

Iron Cables and Chains and Parts,.. . '^ 

Iron Anchors,..',.... .* .,., '< 

Iron Anvils, " 

Iron, blacksmiths' hammers, &c " 

Iron Castings, Vessels, &c " 

Iron, all other, " 

Iron, round and braziers' rods, 3-16 to 

to 8-16 diameter, " 

Iron, nail or spike rods, " 

Iron, sheet or hoop,.. •.....• " 

Irony band, &c. «.. ••...• '' 

Iron in Pigs, cwt. 

Iron, old scrap, ••••••• ** 

G 



Duties by tbe several Acu of 



1816 


1 1824 


1- 1825 . 


1. .1882 


Proposed BUU 


25pc 


25pc 


14 


16 


14 


25pc 


50 


70 


63 


50 


25 pc 


25 


40 


35 


30 


30 pc 


80 pc 


50 


43 


35 


15 pe 


30 pc 
31 . 


25 


% 


10 


20pc 


5 


3 


15pc 


8 . 


8 . 


8 


5 


10 
15 . 


15 

20 . 


15 

.20 . 


15 > 

20 < 


80 pr. ct. 
20 


25 


25 . 


25 


25 


20 


15 


40 


40 


40 


374 


15 


25 


25 


25 


20 


15 


25 


25 


25 


20 


3 


3 


3. 


24 


2 


4 


4 


. 4 


34 


24 


12 


12 


12 


13 


6 


12 


12 


12 


12 


i 


10 


10 


10 


10 


6 


15 pc 


15 pc 


-.15pc 


24 


2 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


9 


9 


9 


9 


7 


3 


5 


5, 


5 . 


4 


15pc 


3 


3 . 


3 


2 


15pc 


2 


2 


2 


2 


15 pc 


3 


3 


3 


3 


15 pc 


5 


5 


5 


5 


74 


3 


3 


3 


2 


7i 


3 


3 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


14 


. 14 


li 


14 


14 


3 


4 


V5 


5 


8 


1 


1 


1 


i 


1 


15 pc 


15pc 


5 


5 


3 


15 pc 


15pc. 


5 


5 


3 


1 


2 


3 


3 


24 


20 pc 


,25pc 


5 


5 


3 


15pc 


15pc 


15 pc 


2 


14 


3 


4 


.4 


4 


4 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 . 


4 


5 


5 


5 


30 pr.ct. 


15 pc 


12 


12 


12 - 


9 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


. 4 • ■ 


4 


30 pc 


30 pc 


30pc 


12 


SO 






6 


5 


34 






10 - 


9 


6 


3 


5 


5 


5 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


3 


20 pc 


3 


3 


. 3 


2 


150 per 


2 


2 


2 


2 


112 lbs 










20 pc 


2 


2 


2 


2 


20pc 


2i 


% 


24 


2 


20pc 


U 


U 


14 


H 


20 pc 


1 


1 


1 


1 


20pc 


3 


' 34 


3 


24 


20pc 


3 


34 


3 


it 


250 per 


3 


31 


S 


112 lbs 










20 pc 


3 


34 


S30 


2 . 


50 


62i 


50 




40 






624 


624 


424 
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Ntraei of Anickf^ 



Jjron, bar, rolled, . . . ^. . * • • • • 
Iron, bar, hammered, • • ^ • • • . 
Hemp, ^.--.^...-.---p--- 

Alum, ......^ p---' 

Copperas,.. .«..••-•- ••>••-• 
Wheat Flour,, ..-r. r - — •••' 

Salt, ^. ....... 

Coal, ♦ • 

Wheat, , .. , 

Q^B,,-,....f..* 

Potatoes, ...t 

Paper, folio apd quarto post, 

Paper, foolscejp, &c f. 

Paper, printing, copperplate, .- .t 

Paper, sheathjng, See r 

Paper, aH other, r 

Books, prior to 1T75, •• r 

Books, other ^an English, f 

Books, Greek and Latin, bound,. , 
Books, ^reek and Latia, unbound^. . . <' 

Books, all other, bound, , • . - •* 

Books, all otl^er, unbound, . ^ . . . . ^ . . 4 ** 

Apothecaries' Vials under 6 oa gross 

Apothecaries' Vials, 6 tp 16 oe. . . t - • • " 

Demijohns, ^ — No. 

Glass Bottles, to 1 quarf , gross 

Glass Bottles, over I quart, ^ • - • " 

Playing Cards, ....pack 

Wind. Glass, not over 8 by 10, p JOO, No. 
Wind. Glass, over 8 hf 10, and not 

over Why 12, r lOOsqft 

Wind. Glass, over 10 by 12, ,..- " 

Fish, dried or smoked, r-—*-* qiintal 

Fish, Salmon, w. ...... bbl. 

Fish, Mackerel, .- — ,... " 

Fish, all other, «' 

Shoes and Slivpers, silk^ . pair 

Shoes, prunella, ,-.. " 

Shoes, leather, &c. ** 

Shoes, liiildren's, ,....,... ** 

Boots aad Boptees,^ " 

Woo], •¥#r8cent8, . *--,-.. lb- < 

WooUcnYam, r ,....--. ** 

Meriao Sha^wlp, ,... pet. 

Cloths and Cassimeres, ....^ — .... ** 
Other WooUea Maaufactures, ....... ** 

Clothes, oready made, ..r --.,-.. " 

Glass, opt, .^ ,....,.. lb. 



GlaMt ^!^ tl^d otl^r, 
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60 Countervailing Dutitf^^AU Perfons Employed 

Countervailing Dntie* — imports of 1840. 





England. 


France. 


Austrian' 


Hanse Towns. 




$4,490,830 
3,075,623 
• 291,128 
3,399,316 
1,328,526 
340,678 
22,082 


$89,767 
589,591 
119,743 
254,780 
905,667 
1,338,930 
899,893 
■ 1,025,510 


641 


$46,162 


Dyed or co! ored Cotton manufactures 


104,605 
55,955 


Bleached and Unbleached Linen ■••....... 


178,970 


Worgted Stuff Goods ............... 


132,604 


Manufactures of Silk and Worsted 

Spirits other than from Grain ^ 

Wines..* .'. 


49,301 
156,108 

• • 




$12 948.183 


$5,223 881 


$641 


$693,705 



Hemp and Corda^, principally from Russia apd Austria. 
Spirits ^m Grain ;... 

To^al.. 



.. $102,938 

. . 420 069 

$19,389,417 



Aggregate amount of each description of persons ytoithin the- several States and Territories of the 
Unittd' States : • ! • * 



STATES. 



Maine < 

New Hampshire, , 
Massachusetts, ••. 
Rhode Island, ... 
Connecticut, ..... 
Vermont, •••••.< 

New York, 

New Jersey, • • • • . 
Pennsylvaaia,.,.., 

Delaware, • 

Maryland, < 

Virginia,... ••• .«. 
North Carolina, . . , 
South Careliaa, . • . 
Geergia, ......... 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Tennessee, ....... 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana,. 

Illinois, •....•... 

Missouri,' 

Arkansas, 

Michigan, 

Florida, • • • 

WiscoRsi^ ....... 

Iowa, . 



.3 

is 



DiBtrict of Columbia, 



36 

13 

499 

35 

151 

77 

1,898 

266 

4,603 

5 

320 

1,995 

589 

51 

674 

96 

14 

103 

331 

704 

233 

782 

742 

41 

40 

1 

1,534 

217 



I 



101,630 

87,949 

37,837 

16.617 

56,955 

73,150 

455,954 

56,701 

207,533 

16,015 

72,046 

318,771 

217,095 

198,363 

209,383 

177,439 

139,724 

79.289 

227,739 

197,738 

272,579 

14S,806 

105,337 

92,408 

26,355 

56,521 

12,117 

7.047 

10.469 

384 



2,921 

1,379 

8,063 

1,348 

2,743 

1,303 

28,468 

2,283 

15,338 

467 

3,281 

6,361 

1,734 

1,958 

2,428 

2,212 

1,303 

8.549 

2217 

3.448 

9,201 

3,076 

2,506 

2,522 

215 

728 

481 

479 

335 

240 



1^ 



21,879 

17,826 

85,166 

21,271 

27,932 

13,174 

173,193 

27,004 

105.883 

4,060 

21.529 

54,147 

14.322 

10,325 

7,984 

7,195 

4,151 

7.565 

17,815 

23.217 

66.265 

20.590 

13,185 

11,100 

1,173 

6,890 

1,117 

1,814 

1,629 

2,278 



Ii 

z 



15)950 3,719,951 117,606 791,739 56,021 32,976)65,255 20,798 



10,091 

452 

27,153 

1,717 

2.700 

41 

5.511 

1,143 

1,815 

401 

717 

502 

327 

381 

262 

256 

33 

1,322 

65 

ii 

212 

89 

63 

39 

3 

24 

435 

14 

13 

126 



5s 

> ess 
A Sff 



639 
198 
372 
288 
431 
146 
10,167 

1,625 

3,951 
235 

1.528 

2,952 
379 
348 
352 
758 
lOU 
662 
302 
968 

3,323 
627 
310 

1,885 

39 

166 

118 

-209 
78 
80 






1.6 

1.640 

3.804 

457 

1.697 

1,563 

14,111 

1,627 

6,706 

1^9 

1,666 

3S6G 

1,086 

1,481 

1,250 

1,514 

1,506 

1,018 

2,042 

2,487 

5,663 

2.257 

2.021 

1,469 

301 

904 

204 

259 

365 

203 



m 

ill 



1,409 

1,408 

2,462 

601 

1,666 

1,320 

4,089 

472 

1,251 

4 

95 

993 

609 

318 

325 

192 

63 

12 

895 

886 

875 

380 

195 

122 

24 

90 

16 

9 

2 

15 
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STATISTICAL TABLE thowmg the aggregaU tmtnuU o/Iron manufactured in tke UnUed 
State; attangedfrom the Ceneue, 

Caet Iron, Bar Iron, Fuel. 



MainjD.. 

Ne W'Hampshire . 



t 
1 



t 
I 



ffi 



Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island. 
Connecticut. , 
Vermont-..-. 



16 
15 
48 
5 
28 
26 



Total 138 I 34,138 128 10,407 

Northern Middle States. 



6,122 
1,320 
9,332 
4,126 
6,495 
6,743 



1 

2 

67 

44 

14 



125 
6,004 

3^623 
655 



285 

2,104 

199,252 

227 

16,933 

388,407 



48 

121 

1,097 

29 

895 

788 



18a,!^oU 

98,200 

1,232,875 

22,250 

577,800 

664,150 



Kew-York... 
New- Jersey . , 
Pennsylvania. 



Total. 



186 

26 

213 



425 



29,088 
11,114 
98,395 



138,597 



120 

80 

169 



369 



Delaware...... 

Maryland • 

Virginia.. 

North/Carolina. 



Southern Middle 



53,693 

7,171 

87,244 I 



607,2U8 

123,677 

27,425 

355,903 



148,108 I 507,005 



Total . 



S9utb-C§rolina.. 

Georgia , 

Alabama....... 

Mississippi .... 

Louisiana. .... 

Tennessee 



2 
12 
42 

8 

64 28,67 li 117 15,198 
Cotton Growing States. 



17 
8,876 
18,810i 
968 



5 
17 
52 
43 



States. 

449 
7,900 
5,886 

963 



2,978 

3,456 

2'056 

11,522 



971 
24,422 
36,588 
11,598 



73,579 



17,034 



1,782 

1,742 

468 



2,780,725 

2,103,418 
1,721,820 
7,781,471 



4,020 



11,606,709 

36,20o 

795,650 

1,246.650 

94,961 



2,173,461 



Total. 



4 
14 

1 


1,250 

494 

30 


9 

29 
5 


1,165 

• ••• 

75 


6,334 
630 
157 


243 
41 
30 


113,300 

24,000 

9,500 


34 


1.400 
16,128 


• • 

2 

99 


1*366 
9,673 


•••••■ 

4,152 

187,453 


• • • • 

145 

2,266 


35V,o6o 
1.514.756 


59 


19,302 


144 


12,279 


198,726 


2,730 


2,018,536 



Kentucky*. ••••.•...... 

Ohio 

Indiana. • 

Illinois.. ••••• ......... 

Missouri ...•• 

•".(Kansas ...«••• •••. .•• 

Michigan. ••.•• • 

Difttricts and Territories. 



Total . 





Western States. 






17 


29,206 


13 


3,637 


35,501 


1,108 


72 


35,236 


19 


7,466 


104,312 


2,268 


7 


810 


1 


20 


787 


103 


4 


158 


• • 


• • • • 


240 


74 


2 


180 




118 


300 


. 80 


,, 


• • •• 


• • 


• •«. 




• ••• 


15 


601 


• • 


.... 


451 


99 


1 


3 


• • 


.... 


1 


3 


113 


66,194 


37 


11,241 


141,592 


3-735 



449,000 

1,161,900 

57,700 

40,300 

79,000 



60,800 
4,000 



1,852,700 



Statement ihowing the aggregate amount of ^v 
EUMiNous and Anthracite Coal, raised in 
the United States, 

Anthracite. Bituminoiis. 



O 

^ 
§* 



N.Hamp 29,920 

Man.... 

E, IsUnd 1000 27 6060 

Conn 88,000 



2 



I 

r 



B»I2.000 



Tutml.. 1000 27 6000 67,920 6 . 
NOKTBBRN MiOOLB STATES. 

N.York. ..^. B4,298,^ 

gBnn^.^859^29774,3M.10211/{a0,654 1898 300,41 682,025415 

Total. 859,686 29T74,334,10211,620,6MT798 300,416 
BotrTHBEif MiooLC States. 

Maiyla'd 222.000 23 4.410 A1,S59 

ViiTiDia.. 200 2 10010,622,315 9951,301,855 
N.Car'a. 60 4 75 1 V7..\rB 1,986,500 



Total.. 350 6 10010,844,42010191,806,32$ 
SouTHBRN States. 

Atebama 23,630 

Tpnn 13,942 21 

' total.. ..:: '9tjSS& M , 



-VSjU 



olxl 



Western States. 
2125 27 14,150 588,167 213 76,627 

iio 296 4 1,2503,513,409 434 45,/;25 

Indiana 242,040 47 9,300 

Illinois.. 132 2 434,187 152 12<t,076 

Mi>KSoari 240^2 69 9,488 

Arkansas 5,500 7 605 

Florida A12,T65 

Iowa 10,000 2 500 

D.ofCoL B89*,it0 

Total.. 8553 32 14,400 5.082,6i>5 924 262,121 

Statistical Table showing the aggregate amount 
o/ Brick and Stone Houses built. Wooden 
Houses, number of men employ ed, value of 
constructing or building in the United States, 



'si**** 



eastern states. 


n. 


h 


Ill 


it 


If 


Maine. ...•• 34 


1,674 


2,482 


N.Hampshire 90 


434 


935 




1,249 


2,947 


ILLOaad... 6 


292 


887 



$733,067 
470,715 

2,767,134 
379,010 
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8& 



HiUHi, CfraHtiiei JBarbk,Mta$t ^e. 



Vermont**. 
Total 



^^5 

72 

621 



61T 
468 



l,59d l,08«i296 

912 344,39 6 

9,762 5,r«l/llV 



4,634 

yOB.THXRN MIDDLE fTATKS. 

New-York. 1,333 5,198 16,768 7,265.644 

N. Jersey.. 805 868 2,086*1,092,652 

Peimsylvan . lj^5 ^,428 9,974 5,354,480 

3,433 ^,494 23,828 



IVtal.. 



DelaWBTB. 

Maryland. . 

Virffioia..^ 

K. Carolina 

Total. 



SdUtBKllM MiODLE 8TATE4. 



13,712,376 



47 
^89 
402 

38 

876 



104 

592 

2,604 

t822 



S. Carolina 
<jeorgia... 
Alabama.* 
MiMtssippi 
Louisiana . 
Tenneft8<»o* 

Total... 

Kentucky.. 
Ohio.... 4. 
Indicina.. . 
Illinois. ••• 
Missouri.. 
Arkansas . . 
Michigan . . 
Florida... 
Wiftkonsin 

Iowa 

Dist. Col. 

Total... 



5.122 

COTtON OROWINO STAtKSi 



299 
2,026 
4,694' 
1,707 
8,726 



111 
38 
67 
144 
248 
193 



1,594 
2,591 

472 
2,247 

619 
1,098 



2,398 
2,274 
832 
2,487 
1,484 
1,467 



^ 143,850 

l,078,7i'0 

1,367,393 

^410 ,264 

,3)002^255' 

1,527,57(S 

693,116 

739,871 

1,175,513 

2,736,944 

427,402 



801 8,621 10,992 

WESTERN STATES. 




7,300,422 

1,039,172 

3,776,823 

1,241,312 

2,065,255 

1,441,573 

1,141,174 

571,005 

327,913 

212,085 

.. 135,937 

163,910 



18,820 27,193 $12,121,209 



Statistical tqhle, showing the aggregate amouni 
of Granite, Marble^ ^c-, Bricks and Lir^e 
mPnufactured in the United Slates : 



i 

I 

s 



a 
|l 

aft 



-6 



Granite, Marble, <f-c. Bricks 4* time. 






EASTKRii States. 

Maine....... $98,720 230. $621,586r 864 

N. Hamp.... 21,918 55 63,166 236 

Mass........ 217,180 $74 310,796 758 

R. Island.... 36,202 43 66,000- 113 

CoBW 50,866 55 • 151,446 307 

Vermont,.... 62,515 116 4 0^,218 224 

$487,401 823 $1,615,212 2^02 

NoRTHERji Middle States. 

NewYerk,..$966,220 1,447 $1,198,52^ 3,160 

N.Jrraey,... 10,000 16 376,805 572 

Penn'a 443,610 536 1,738,590 3,888 



$1,419,830 1,999 $3,313,922 7,620 
Southern Midble States 



Delawai:e,... 
Maryland,. •. 
Vii|[inia, •••« 
K. CaroUaa, 



$12,000 
152,750 . 
16,652 
1,083 



10 

247 

40 

15 



$56,536 116 

409,456 1,042 

393-,253 1,004 

58,336 276 



SoOtM^kA StiltKS. 



S. Carolina, r* •••• 

Georgia, .••.. $10,640 
Alabama,.... 7,311 

Mttsissippl,.. .... 

Louisiana,... .... 

TentietMe^ .. 5,400 



10 
17 



10 



$193,408 .1,281 
148,665 555 

91,326 
SZ3,870 
861,655 
119,371 



264 

698 

1,467 

417 



Kentupky,*.^ 
OWa,-.---.. 
Indiana, .-.^ 
lUinoiii, .•^. . 
Missoari, . * • • 
Arkansas, * . . 
Micbican, . >< 

Florida, 

Wisconsin,.., 

Idwa, 

DistofCoI... 



$23,351 
Western 

$8,820 
256,131 

16,112 

32,050 

'66 

7,(Wa 



37 $1,688,295 4,677 

States- 

25 $240,91^ 

7I2,6?fr 

^06,751 

263,398 



4(Si 
28 
26 
73 



6 



3,000 



165,234 

319,696 

68,913 

37,600 

6,527 

13,710 

151,500 



657- 
l,4efiJ 

i,oor 

99S 

671 

66 

29^ 

136 

43 

39 

189 



$329^83 £63 . $2,206,945 5,570 

Statistical TabUy shWbing the aggregate amount pf 
Rats, Caps and Bonnets Manufactured^ Persons 
Employ«d,Vapit(U Invested in the United States : 




I 

I 



Maine. ..« 
N Hamp . 
Mass..*.. 
R.Idaad, 
Coan. • • . • 
Yermont . 



If; 
■ 1^ 

Eastern^ States* 

$74,174 .8.807 212 26,050 

190,526 9,379 2,048 48.852 

918,438 821,646 6^656 * 602,292 

92,465 86,106 411 66,427 

649,580 236,730 1,814 350,823 

62,432 2,819 126 32,875 



$192,485 312 $917,7-81 2,43« 



. . #1,987,615 1,165,487 11,267 1,129,319 

NolitnE^N MlDDX,?: States. 

New York 2,914,117 160,248 3,880 1,676,559 

N". Jersey 1,181.562 23,220 957 332,029 

Peanalva. 820,331 80,512 1,470 449,407 

$4,916,010 263,980 6,307 2,457,995' 
Southern Middle States. 

Delaware 15 300 450 35 9,075 

Maryland 153,456 13,200 205 76,620 

Virginia 155,778 14,700 340 85,640 

N.Carolina 38,167 1,700 142 13,141 

$362,701 30,05d 722 184,476 

S. Carolina 3,750 ..*... 20 315 

Georgia 22.761 .*.... 56 7,950 

Alabama 8.210 , 31 4,045 

Mississippi.. 5,140 ♦.*... 13 8,100 

TenxiefiBee 104,949 ..*..* 177 49,215 

$144 810 .'.'.'.'. 296 69,62i 
Westkbn States. 

Kentucky 201,310 4,483 194 118,860 

Ohio 728,513 .3.023 963 369,637 

Indiana 122,844 2,048 183 69.018 

Illinois 28,395 1^70 68 12.918 

Missouri 111,620 1©0 8» 80,19$ 

AdcaiUHS. MOO •••• .3 400 
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Michigan 30,463 


659 


42 


20,007 


Florida 1,500 


• • •• 


• •• 


750 


Wiskongin 61 


• • •• 


1 


JO 


Iowa 19.900 


5,500 


• • • 


. *# #» 


But. of Col. 47,200 


ie,983 


48 
i,S84 


22.100 


#1,293,206 . 


623,885 



Mtaiigtical Tablet showing the aggregate amount 
' of GraniU, Marble, and other Stone provided, 
Number of Men employed, and Capital inte ti- 
ed in the United States : — 

I^AfTERN Status, 

Vala« pro- Naofmen Capital in 
■ Muced. employed, veetod. 

Maine, ....|Ip7,506 305 $(60,360 

N. Haropahire, .... 16,038 43 5.714 

Maasachuaetta, .... 790,855 970 §08,130 
Rhode laland,..,.. 17.800 29 7,500 

Cpanecticut, ...... 313,469 693 332.275 

YarmoBt, ,. . 33.85^ 104 18,270 

$1,279,525 ?, 143 $1,132,249 
NfBRTaSJlN MiODLC Statesv. 

NewYorW. ,.1,541.480 3,649 1,002,555 

Wew Jerwy,.*.,,- 35,721 118 10,600 
ywoiylwaoia,.*,.. 238.831 540 172.272. 



$1,«16,032 4,807? $1,185,427 

SoutHSRH Middle Statec. 

Delaware, 16,600 46 5,000 

Maryland, 22,750 61 " 17,200 

Vif^nia, 84,489 233 49,290 

If orth Carolina, • . 3,350 14 930 

$1^,189 354 $72,420 
SotJTpERN States. 

South Carolina,... $3,000 4 500 

Georgia, 51,990 199 36,300 

Alabama, 51,990 22 10,000 

Teancaaee, 30,100 73 . 15 880 



Kentaeky,., 

Ohio,. 

Indiana, . . . 
UUboU, ... 
Miiaauri, •• 
Arkaoaas, . 
Miehigaa, .. 

PUrida, 

Wiakonsan,. 
lawa, 



$98,790 292 $62,660 
Western States. 

19,592 100 6.212 

195,831 296 27,49S 

35,021 105 6.750 

74,228 148 14,020 

28,110 > 33 15,025 

15,500 30 

2700 4 3,000 

2,650 36 14,500 



968 
350 



17 



400 



$874,950 757 $87,403 



SILK. 

The following communicatioa on this aubjectj 
iirom Mr. Jacque*, anawarin^f aa a anpplementary 
vepoit, waa received ae late as to preolude its in- 
aertioB in ita proper place. 

SILK BtrsiNSSS. 

(WeKLEMSmAaT EBfuaT BROVGHT IN W MR. JACQDE8.] 

Tti0 tariff baiag a law «ada not only for fevenue 
Imt fi)x thftanckuimgement of either agriculture or 
•anofaeture, k is preooaMl to ahpw, aa eonciaely 
as iraaiiUy, the method (at securing its benefit, so 
mr As.(he liUc busoMas is oGocwned. . 

It is generally known that, for nearly two years, 
no farmera or planters have ventured to embark in 
the silk culinre, because the experience of the past 
seasons has Uught ihem that, in thia country, there 
IS no market to afford them the eppertunity of sell- 
ing such quRRtities of cocooRa aa they might raise, 



aa the raw ailk ef thia country, exported to Europe 
cannot at firat equal tbat raiaed there, and aa 
the ^difficulty of aelling it would be very great, no 
onehas dared to undertake here any reeling eatab- 
liahmenu, nor will any one venture to do ao with- 
out being astured of bavipg pwclbaaers \»ie 
among^ manufactures, who would alone afford them 
a profitable market; in conaequerice, thia import- 
ant: branch of culture, instead of impreving by time, 
baa, on the contrary, retrograded aad fallen into 
pomplete neglect. 

My conviction is that manufactcdea tmdertakea 
in thia coumry, can alone create a market and en- 
coarage the atlk culture. If, then, the manufacte- 
rioB- atone- are to encourage the ailk culture, they 
must thdmaehnsB be encouraged. The only way 
to encourage and establish the ailk maniifactories 
in thia couniry ia to give tbem a efaan«» te make 
a profit large enough te overcome the firat difBcul- 
tiea they^ will unavoidably have to encounter, by 
the enactment of a law establishing a difference in 
duty na large aa poaaible between the raw material, 
which they will not fitad abundant here for aoma 
time, and the-mamrfactured gooda with which they 
will bave to compete, thua assuring them of the 
stability of r protective tariff for several yeara; 
and when the raw ailk raised in thia country ahall 
be aufficient to supply « part of th^ maCeHal want- 
ed by the mamrfacturera, then I atik convinced it 
wouid be a proper time to give to agriculture a 
peat encouragement, by putting on the raw ailk 
imported here a heavy duty, equal almeat to apro- 
bibitionofit. A tariff by specific- ftrticlea would 
readily eatabKah a difference in the varioua kinds 
of silk gooda which will requhre ^o b^ encduraged. | 

My opinion ia that the -first manufactoriea to be 
encouraged here are those oUewingtilk and other 
aipiilar articlea, which can be done eaaier and 
with more profitable use of the raw silk §( fi^pt 
raised in this country; and the articles of velvet 
and Serge are made easily, and well adapted for 
the custoifas and habits of the inhabitants of this 
country, and also for an immense consumption. 

I »im aware that laws to this eflfect were paaaed 
in 1832, and that the silk busmeas did toot reap 
any real advantage therefrom. Thia may diacour- 
age the enactment of similar laws ; but every re- 
flecting man may easily p^rcpive that the bu- 
siness of manufacture is by nomeanv analogoua to 
speculation, by virhich great profits are aometimas 
realized in a short lime. But the. business of 
manufacture is of long^ duration, aod it waa aub* 
aubject, in the beginning, to many miatakea, and 
eppepiaJJy from inexperienced hands, aa has 
been the oaae here, but it alwaya affords a poai- 
tive profit if patiently peraevered in gnd rightly 
managed. 

It aeraa to me to be the duty of legialatora to 
enact aiieh a law, as it will not only re^ept honor 
«pon them, but call forth the gratitude of future 
generatiena, which will feel the benefit of the intro- 
duction into thia country of., such ah important 
branch uf business. 



ERRATA IN THR REPORT Qlf AUCTVOH Wmf$, 

SO line 2d colnmo, page 10, for whm, read ere. 

A « ?2 « ;; 11. " politics read j>oZt««. 

S « i? « UfuU stop at the word citiieas. 



2d 
9 « l«t 
44 » 1st 
64 « 1st 
68 " Itt 
7 « Jd 



" 11 for demand r^^dfriee, 

" 12 omit the word iTttC 

« 12ford^ec«reread&«ylwfc 

«« 12 after whea, omit tteie. 

•• 13 fbr /air read fist. 
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